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Recreation * 
In Four Parts, 


Wnanay 


Wonrns 


Wherein 


| Theſe Generous EXERCISES are largely | 
Treated of, and the Terms of Art for HuNT- 
ING ad HAWKING more amply Enlarged 
than heretofore. 


FowLiNG, 
PisniNnG: 


Whereto.is prefixt a large Sculpture, giving eaſie 
- DireRions for blowing the Horn, and ether Sculprures inſerr- 
td proper to cach Recreation, 


With an A BSTRACTattheendof eachSuBJEcTt 
of ſuch Laws asrelate tothe fame. 
OYAPY 2A. Coax ——_— 
"  -, The Third EDITION, 
With the Addition of a HUNTING HORSE. 


es 


LONDON, 


GENTLEMANS| |; 


St. Pan's Church-yard, and Hen. Rodes next door to the 
Swan-Tavern, near Bride-Lane iti Fleetftreet, 1686, — _ 
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' To the Right Honourable 


J AMES 


bord NoRREYES 


' BARON of RICOT, 


| © Hjs Majeſties Lord-Lientenant 
:et* 
OF 


OXFORD- SHIRE. 


F- to ——_ Worth and 
; Honour were a Crime, 
-1t would highly con- 
= NED — be zFOUF 

ard{hips on for. the 
LorNgs i0n of this Ad- 
frobs or that's the Caulc, 
A Ss: 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
this the Effect. Ir is true, | 
the obſcurity of my Con-| 
dition, and; rgmptenels of | 


my Scitpation ,.have, plac | 
me out bg h qf| 
$ 
r 


our Lordſhi wedge; 
ho your "6 iba Fame 
Ecchoing ous of Oxfqrd-fire 
through al the; very GCOr- 
ners of the Kingdom, 
could hardly; eſcape my 
Fars,were I not particularly 
entitled to the ſame Coun=- | 
ty, which hatÞ-vNeid me 
thereby -the \Wftaver op- 
poaruntly: Ba ut Know , 
and* adrrire) th& epprarks 
of your 'WGwagrokty!> 
Majrillec & 06 Yioa i 
vin STA 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Governing, accompanied 
with all other /Qualficati- 
ons .and Endowments 're- 
quiſite to render any-pers 
ſon both Great and Good: 
Asalſo, that thougl:your 
Lordſhip is'a great imprd- 
ver of your own 'hatntal] 
parts by yourelaboratefſiu- 
dies, and of :others Kndw« 
ledge by :your Edibying 
Converſation; yet tovob- 
viate Idlenets, andito-anti- 
 dote Sicknels, as :alfo the 
better to enapt your active 
Body to ſur your Loyal 
Mind for Martial'Employ+ 
qmenys{lhvufd! the concerns 
of your 'King and Countr 
calbyou forthiitatoche Field, 
L your 


Tbe:Epiftle Dedicatory. 
younEordihip is a moſt-in- 
defatigableuler of allattive 
Sportsand Recreations, and 
conſequently -become- the 
great Oracle: and Maſter | 
of thein alli; and all their. 
Artful;:Ferms.: Under what 
otherWing then could this 
pos para cern thoſe Sub= 
jects:{0 Property creep for 
thelter { and) 7 Pro te Gon 2 
Under no: other certainly, 
without-ſome kind. of :in- 
juſticeto yourEard({hip,and 
reaLImury, to:the, Work it 
elf? Be pleated therefore 
_ a, dittde''tor:unbend. .your 
Thoughts: I:hufhbbly::be- 
:feechyour:Lerdſhip) { fr Om 


o 


your mire: ſertaus Seqales, 
TGT Al. 
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The Epiſtle Deticatory. 
allowing your Eyes-tvrun 
over theſe few Eeaves, and 
either vouchſafe to corre 
their Frrours, (if any have 
eſcaped thoſe '- Judfcious 
Sports-men who havebeen 
pleafed 'to be my Guides 
in peruſing this Work, and 
purging it frommanyErrors 
and Miſtakes of 'theformer 
| Fdition) or ſtamp them 
with theunqueſtionable au- 
thority of your Lord{hips 
Approbation. This will ob=- 
lige all true Lovers of the 


{ame generous Recreations 
to become greedy purcha- 
{ers of theſe Rules, bothto 
_— their Knowledge, 
and reduce their Language 
to 
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Tha Fpifle Dedicatory, [ 
b- tothefameſfignificant terms, 
to the- great fatisfaftion of | 
tha Buyers, and the: benefit 
of: Þr OPT 1etor and Seller , 
who humbl Craves leave to 
Jay himſelf at your Lord- 
_ Feet, ini the quality | 
OL; - V 17 ; 
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May it pleaſe your Lordſhip) 
|. Your Lordſhip | 
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n ; Moſt devoted humble Servant, | 
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THE 


GEN TLEMAN'S 
Recreation :; 


OR, A 


I:REATISHE 


Giving the beſt DireCtions for 


HUNTING, 


AND 


KILLING all manner of CHASES 
uled in ENGLAND. 


With the Terms of Art belonging thereunto, 


ALSO, 


A ſhort Account of ſome peculiat Beaſts 
not uſually Hunted in ENGLAND, 


Ce 


Firſt Colle&ed from Antient and Modetn Authors 3 
' and now very much Corre&ed and Enlarged by many Wor- 
thy and Experienced Artiſts of this Recreation. 


With an Abſtra@ of ſuch Statute-Laws 


as relate to FORESTS and HuNTING. 
Go > PEORFS R 


2 "The F frft Part. | 
London : Printed by F.C. and F. C. for N. C. 
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HUNTING. 


The Introduftion. 


| UNTING is a Game and Recreation commeni- 
K dable not onely for Kings, Princes, and the 
Nobility , but likewiſe for private Gentle- 
{ men: And as it is a Noble ' and Healthy Paſtime , 
ſo it is a thing which hath beer highily prize? in-all 
Ages. Nx =. 

- Beſides, Hunting trains up Youth to the uſe of man- 
ly Exerciſes in their riper Age, being encouraged there- 
to by the pleaſure they take in hunting the Stately 
Stag, the Generous Buck,, the Wilde Boar, the Cunning 
Otter, the Crafty Fox, and the Fearful Hare ; alſo the 
catching of Vermin by Engines, as the F:tcher, the 
Fulimart, the Ferret, the Polecate, the Moldwarp, and the 
\ like. Exerciſc herein preſerveth Health, and increafeth 
Strength and Ativity. Others inflame the hot Spi- 
tits of young ttien with roving Ambition, love of 
War, and ſeeds of Anger : But the Exerciſe of Hun- 
tivg neither remits the Minde to Sloth nor Softneſs, 
B 2 nor 


2 The JTntroducfon, 


ror (if it be uſed with moderation ) hardens it to * 
inhumanityz but rather inclines meni to good Ac- * 


quaintance , and «generous Society, It is no {mall 
advantage to be enured to bear Hunger, Thirſt, and 
Wearincſs from ones Ghildhood ; to take up a time- 


7 
F 
f 
Fu 


F 


ly habit of quitting ones Bed carly, and loving to * 


fit well and fafe upon an Horſe. What innocent and 


natural delights are they, when he ſceth the day brea- 7 
king forth thoſe Bluſhes and Roſes which Poets and | 


Writers of Romances onely paint , but the Hunt(- 
man truely courts? When he heareth the chirping of 
{mall Bir1s pearching upon their dewy Boughs ? when 
he draws in the fragrancy and coolneſs of the Air ? 
How jolly is his Spirit, when he ſuffers it to be impor- 
ted with the noiſe of Bugle-Horns, and the baying 
of Hounds , which. leap up and play round about 
him. OO 

Nothing doth more recreate the Minde, firengthen 
the Limbs, whet the Stomach, and clear up the Spi- 
rit, when it is heavy, dull, and over-caſt with gloomy 
Cares : from whence it comes, that theſe delights have 
mcrired to be in efleem in all Ages, and even amongſt 
barb#oas Nations, by the Lords, Princes, and highcit 
Potentates. 


Then it is admirable to obſerve the natural inſtin * 
of Enmity aud Cunning, whereby one Beaſt being | 


as it were confederate with man, by whom he is main- 
tain:d, ſerves him in, his delignes upon others. How 
perfect is the Scent or Sinell cf an Hound, who ne- 
vcr leaves it, but follows it through innumerable chan- 
gcs and varietics of other Scents, even over and in the 
\Water, and into the Earth? Again, how ſoon will a 
Hownd: tr his Eye on the belt and fatteſt Bzck, of the 
Herd, tigle him out, and follow him, and him one- 
ly, withour chavging, through a whole Herd of raſcal 
Game, and lcave him not till he kills him ? Moxe- 
over, 
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The Jutroducion 3 
over, is it not delightful and pleaſant to obſerve the 


Docibleneſs of Dogs, which is as admirable as their 
Underſtanding ? For as a right Huntſman knows the 


| Language of his Hounds, ſo they know his, and the 
| meaning of their own kinde, as perfectly as we can di- 
2 Ringviſh thevoices of our friends and acquaintance from 
2 ſuch as are ſirangers. 


Again , how fatisfied is a curious Minde, nay ex- 


| ceedingly deliphted, to ſee the Game fly before him |! 
and after that it hath withdrawn itſelf from his ſight, 


to ſee the whole Line where it hath paſſed over, with 
all the doublings and croſs .works which the amazed 


| and afrighted Beaſt hath made, recovered apain z and 


all that Maze wrought out by the intelligence which 
he holds with Dogs! this is moſt pleaſant, and as it 
were a Maſter-piece of natural Magick. Aftcrwards, 
what Triumph there is to return with Victory and 
Spoils, having a good Title both to his Appetite and 
Repoſe! Neither muſt it be omitted, that herein thcre 
is an eſpecial nced to hold a ſtrict Rein over our af- 
fe&ions, that this Pleaſure, which is allowable in its 
ſeafon, may not intrench apon other Domettical at- 
fairs. There is great danger teſt we be tranfported 
with this Pattime, and ſo our felves grow Wild, haun- 


” ting the Woods till we reſemble the Beaſts which are 
} Citizens of them ; and by continual converſation with 


Dogs, become altogether addicted to Slaughter and 
Carnage, which is wholly diſhonourable, being a ſer- 
vile employment. For as it is the priviledge of Man, 
who is endued with Reaſon, and Authorized in the 
Law of his Creation, to ſubdue the Beaſts of the Field 3 
{oto tyrannize over them too much, is brutiſh in plain 
Engliſh, | 
Miſtake me not, I intend this RefleQion not for the 
Nobility and: Gentry of this Nation, whoſe expence 
of time in this noble and delightfut Exerciſe can na 
B 3 way! 


4 am Terms, ; 
ways prejudice their large Poſſeſlions, ſance it is {0 6 | ; 
from being very chargeable, that it is exceeding prox | 4 
fitable to the bodily health of ſuch; who can dilpence 


Families. 

] might much enlarge my ſelf in the commendation | 
of Hunting, but that I am loath to detain you too long ' 
from the knowledge of what will make a right and per- | 
fe& Huntſman. I ſhall thercfoxe thus conclude : No | 
Mulick can be more ravilhingly delightful than a Pack | 
of Hounds in full Cry, to ſuch a man whoſe Heart and * 
Ears are ſo happy to beſet. to the tune of ſuch charming 
Inſtruments. | 6 


—— 
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HunTEers Ttxrws. 


Efore we ſhall treat of the Method that is to be 
uſed in the obtaining pleaſure in the proſecution | 

of this Royal Game, it will be very requiſite, as an | 
IntroduQion to this Work, firit to underſtand thoſe | 
Terms of Art Huntſmen, Foreſiers, and Wood - men 
uſe, when they are diſcourſing of their commendable | 
and highly xecreative Profeſſion. And firſt, let us con= | 
fider | | 


Which axe Beafts of Foreſt, or V, enery, or Venary, Chaſe, and 


Warren. 


Old Foreſters and Wood-men, with others welk 
acquainted with Hunting, 'do reckon that there are 
five Beaſts of Venery; ( that are alſo called Beaſts of 
Foreſt ) which are theſe ; the Hart, the Hinde, the 
Haze, the Boar, and Wolf: this is the Opinion of Bue 
7 va | £15 


with their ſtaying at home without any injury to their | 


ant mn, 
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 _ 


dew likewiſ vn Appt # (peak - 
exc likewiſe, in his Treatiſe zlologie, (peakir 
Arg Beaſts, Semper Foreſts &: Veneris WAL 4 


7 fie; Theſe (Gith he) are always, accounted Beaſts of 


Venery and Foreſt. bS 

Some may here obje& and fay, Why ſhould the Hears 
and Hinde, being both of one kinde, he accounted two 
feveral Reaſis ? To this I anſwer, That though they are 
Beaſts of one kind, yet they are of ſeveral ſeaſons: for 
the Hart hath his ſeaſon-in Summer, andthe ſcaſon of 
the Hinde begins when the Hart's is over. - 

Here note, that with the Heart is included the Stag, 
and all other Red Deer of Antlier. 

There are alſo five wild Beaſts that are called Beaſts 
of Chaſez the Buck, the Doe, the Fox, the Martron, ang 
the Roe. | | | 

The Beaſts and Fowls of Warren, are the Hare, the 


; Coney, the Pheaſant, and the Partridge and,nane other, 
' ſaith Mr. Manwood, are accounted Beaſts nor Fowls of 
| Warren. 


My- Lord Cook, is of another Opinion, in his Com- 


* mentary on Littleton 233. There be both Beaſts and 


| Fowls of the Warren, faith he : Beaſts, as Hares, Co- 
| neys, and Roes: Fowls of two ſorts, Terreſtxes, (and 


| they of two ſorts) Silveſires, & Campeſtres. The firſt, 


| Pheaſant, Wood - cock, &c; The ſecond, Partridge, 
{ Quail, Rail, &c. Then Aquatiles, 4s Mallard, Hern, 


I Ec. 


There is great difference between Beaſts of Foreſt, 
and Chaſe; the firft are Silveſtres tantzm, the latter 
ampeſtres tanjum. The beaſts of the Foreſt make theix 
abodeall the day-time in the great Coverts and ſecret 
places in the Woods; and in the night-ſeaſon they 
repair into the Lawns, Meadaws, . Paſtures, and plea- 
Gne feeding places; and therefore they axe. called 
Siloeſtres , Beaſts of the Wood. The Beaſts of 
Chae do xebide all the day-time in the Fields, and. 

| B 4 _ upon 
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upon the Hills or high Mountains, where they may (ce 


round about them afar off, to prevent danger z but up» :. 


F 
* 


on nights approach they feed as the reſt in Meadows, | 
e&c. and therefore theſe are called Campeſtrer, Beals of | 


the Field. | 


' Let us in thenext place difcover their Names, Sea- - 
fons, Degrees, and Apes of Foreſt or Venery, Chaſe ' 
and Warren : and becaufe the Hart is the moſt noble, 
worthy, and ſtately Beaſt, I ſhall place him firſt; and 


muſi call a 
Flart 


The firſt year, a Hinde-calf, or Calf. 
The ſecond year, a Knobber. 

The third year, a Brocke. 

The fourth year, a Staggard. 

The fifth year, a Stag, 

The fixth year, a Hart. 


" If hunted by the -King, a Hart Royal. If he ef: | 
cape, and Preclamation be made for his ſafe return | 
without let or detriment, he is then called a Hart Royat | 


Proclaimed. 
It is a vulgar errour, according to the Opinion of 


Mr. Gwillim, to think that a Stag, of what age ſoever 
he be, (hall not be called a Hert till he be hunted by * 


the King or Queen, and thence he ſhall derive his 


Title. Mr. George Turbervile (aith poſitively , he ſhall | 


not obtain that Name till he be hunted or killed by a 


Prince. But late Huntſmen do agree, he may he called | 


a Hart at and after the age of fix years old. | 


Now if the King or Queen (halt happen to hunt | 


or chaſe him, and he eſcape with life, he ſhall ever 

after be called a Hr Royal : But if he fly fo far 

from the Forcft br Chaſe, that it is unlikely he will 

eycr return of his own accord to the place — 
| an 
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Þunters Terms. 7 
and that Proclamation be made in all Towns and Vil- 
lages thereabouts, that none ſhall kill or offend him, but 
that he may fafely return if he liſt; he is then called a 
Hart Royal Proclaimed. 


The ſecond Beaſt of Venery is called a 
Hinde. 


And ſhe is called the firſt year, a Calf. 

The ſecond year, a Hearſe; and ſometimes we ſay Broc- 
kets Siſter, &C. 

The third year, a Hinde. 


The next and third, which by old Foreſters is called 
the King of all Beaſts of Venery, is the 


Hare, 


And is called the firſt year, a Leverer, 
The ſecond year, a Hare. 
The third year, a Great Hare. 


The fourth Beaſt of Venery is called the 
Wilde-Boar. 


The firſt year, he is a Pig of the Sounder, 

The fecond year, he is a Hog. 

The third year, he is a Hogs Steer. 

The fourth year, he is a Boar at which age, if not be- 
fore, he leaveth the Sounder, and then .he is called a 
Singler or Sanglier. 


The fifth and laſt Beaſt of Venery is the 
Wolf. 


PS HOantens; Terag. 
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The firſt is the 
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Tt is called the firſt year, a Fawn. 

The ſecond year, a:Pricket, 

The third. year, a Spre{« ... 

The fourth year, a Sore. | 

The fifth year, a Buck of the firſt Head. 

The ſixth year, a Great Buck. 

The ſecond Beaſt of Chaſe is the 

Doe ox Doo. 

She is called the firſt year, a Fawn. 


The ſecond year, a Tegg. 
The third.year, a Doe. 


The third Beaſt of Chaſe is the 


. » Foxs 
And is called the farfi, year, a Creb, 


The fourth Beaſt of Chaſeis the 
| Martern. 


The firſt year, itis called a Cub. . - 
The ſecond year, a Martern. 


The nem af-#bn;Bagfn of Chaſe, according 19 their 


The ſecound year, a Fox, and afterwayds an old Fox. 


The 


x 
ty 
C 0 
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The fifth and laſt Beaſt of Chaſe is calle$the., -,-: -. 


d 7 


Roe. 


The firſt year, it is called a Kid. 
Theſecond year, a Gyrle. 
The third year, a Hemuſe. 
The fourth year, a Roe-Buck of the fit Head, 
The fifth year, a Fair Roe-Buck, 
As for the Beaſts of the Warren, the Hare hath been 
ſpoken of already. The Coneyis called the firſt year a 
Rabbet, and afterwards an old Coney. 


The Seaſons of Beaſts. 


A Hart or Buck' begioneth at the end//of , Fencer 
Month, which is 15 days after Midſunmer-day,, and 


laſteth *cill Holy-rood-day. The Fox at! Chriſmas, and 
faſtcth till the Annuntiation of the Bleſſed Virgin. The 


Hinde or Doe beginneth at Holy-rood-day; and lafteth till 
Candlems. The Roc-Buck, beginneth at (Eaſter, and 
laſteth till Michaelm.s, The Roe beginnethat Mizhael- 
1s, and laſteth till Candlemss. The Hare beginneth at 
Michaelmas, and laſteth till the .cnd of February. The 
ſeaſon of the WolF is ſaid to be from Chriftms till the 
Annuntiation of the Virgin Mary. Laſtly, The Baur be- 
gins at Chriſtmas, and continues to the Purification of aur 
Lady. | 


Terms w be uſed for Beafts of Vemery wy 
Chaſe, as they are in C ompinity one with the 
other. 


A Herd of Harts. 
A Herd of all manrer of Dee-. 


. 
S0Þ>y.> y 
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A 
A 
A 
A 


Bevy of Roez. 
Sounder of Swine. 
Rout of Wolves. 
Richeſs of Merterns. 


: Brace or Leaſe of Bucks. 
A 
A 
A 


Brace or Leaſe of Foxes. 
Brace or Leaſe of Hares. 
Couple of Rebbets. 
Couple of Coneys. 


Terms ſor their Lodging. 


A Hart Harboureth. 

A Buck Lodgeth. 

A Roe Beddeth. 

A Hare Seateth, or Formeth. 
A Coney Sitteth. 

A Fox Kennelleth. 

A Martern Treeth. 

An Otter Watcheth. 

A Badger Eartheth. 

A Boar Coucheth. 


Termy for their Diſleaging. 


Unharbour the Herr. 
Rourze' the Buck, 
Start the Hare. 

Bolt the Coney. 
Unkennel the Fox. 
Tree the Martern. 
Vent the Otter. 

Dig the Badger. 
Rear the Boar. 


Þunters Terms, 
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 Þunters Terms. 
Terms for their Noiſe at Rutting time. 


* A HartBelleth. , 

| A Buck Growneth or Troateth, 

© A Roe Belloweth. 

A Hare Beateth or Tappeth. 

An Otter Whineth. 

A Boar Freameth. 

A Fox Barketh. 

A Badger Shricketh, 

A Wolf Howleth. | , 
A Goat Ratleth. | 


Terms for Copmlation. 


A Hart or Buck goeth to Rut. 

A Roe goeth to Tourn. 

A Boar goeth to Brim. 

A Hare and Coney goeth to Buck, 

A Fox goeth to Clickitting, bs 
A Wolf goeth to Match or to Make. 
An Otter hunteth for his Kinde. 


Terms for the Footing and Treading of all Beafts 
of Venery and Chaſe. 


Of a Hart, the Slot. 

Of a Back and all Falow Deer, the, View. 

Of all Deer, if on the Graſs, and ſcarce viſible, then ic is 

called Foiling. 

| Ota Fox, the Print; and other ſuch Vermin, the Fo oot- 

; in 

{ Ofan Otter, the Marks, 

| Ofa Boer, the Trac. 

| Ofa Hare, diyerſly; for when ſhe: is in open my , 
c 


ſhe Soreth :. When ſhe winds about. to deceive: the 
Hounds, theti fhk& Donblecth : When lhe beaterh on the 


hard High-way, and her Footing can be perceived, then 
the Pricketh ; and in the Snow, it is called the Tract 
of the Hare: 


Terms of the Tall: 


Of a Hart, Buck, or other "AY the Sivgle. 
Of a Boar, the Wreath: 


Of a Fox, the Bruſh or Drag ; 'and'the Tip at the | 


' end is called the Chape: 
Of a Wolf, the Stern. 
Of a Hzre and | Coney, the Scat. 


Terms for their Ordure.. 


Of a Hart, and all Deer, their Excrement is called 
Fewmets or Fewiſhing, 

Of a Hare, Crotiles or Crotiſing, 

Of a Boar, Lefles. 

Of a Fox, the Billiting 3 ; and all other fach dex 
the Fuants. 

Of an Otter, the Sgions. 


Terms for. the Attire of Deer. 


Of a Stag, if _ perfet, the Bur, the Pearls ( the 
little Knobs orrie) ' the Beam, the Gutters, the Antlier, 
the Sar-Antlicr, -Royal; 'Sar-Royal, 'and all at top the 
Croches. : 

Of a Buck, the Bur, the Beam, the Brow-Antlier, the 
Back-Antlier, the Advancer, Palm, and Spellers, 

If the Croches grow in form of a mans Hand, it 
is then called a Palmed Head. Heads beating not a- 


bove three or four, the Crotches being plac'd aloft T 


2 RS > I > 


mae "I a9 <—_—_> 0 l + 


caſed 


-DSUx{R# Devihs, = T 
of one height, tive) called Orbww? d (Heads) - Head has 
ving doubling Croches, are eatitÞForkel Hrads,! bes 
caſe the CrocheFare- plarited Wii thetop bf the\ Beam 
like Foths;- 4 us 0:1} 6 12H} L098 .f 07728 2':-431 

If you 4re\asked what's i you'are only 
to reckon Croches he bats.) rid 'hever to expreſs an 
odde number :; "As, iP he'hafour Oroches'ori his neax 
Horn, and five oh his fer, you tnuſt ſay, he bearcch ten, 
a falſe Right 'oh his nezr Horn (forall tHat/che' Beam 
bears are called Rights.) If but four on thenear Horn, 
and fix on the far Horn, you muſt ſay he bears twelve, 
a double falſe Right on the near Howi;; fot you muſt 
not onely make the number even, but alſo the Horns c- 
ven with that diſtintion; '- oo 1 5 7 

When'a'Hav' breakethiHerd,” and :draweth 40 the 
Thickets'or Coverrs, wertmally fay:he takech'his Hold, 


-or he goethito Harbont.'' if | 


All kind of ' Deers fat is called Sewic ;'and:yet you 


fat of a Boar is called Greaſe. The fat of a Roe 'onely 
is called Beavy Greaſe. 
We faythe'Dter is broken up, ' The:Fwrarkd Hare is 


"CA Litter Ob! (tt 1 
tis Jane of Rubbers, 
| (CA SqwirlliiDray. . : 


Veniſon, or Venaiſon, is {o-talled, ' from the means 
whereby the'Beaſisare tuker,) quintions ex Venevione capi- 
#ntxer 1 and being hanced, are'moſt wholfome, - 

Beaſts of Venary (not Venery, asſome call it) -areſo 
termed, becauſe they are gotten by Hunting. 

No Beaſt of the Foreft that is ſolivagam & nocivine 
is Veniſon, as the Fox, the Wolf, the Martin, becauſe 
they'arc no'rheat. 'The'Bevr is no: Veniſon, -betauſe 
not onely that ' he is tbl native '@> foivogun 

e 


but hecauſe he is no beaſt.of the Foreſt, - and whatſo« 
ever is. Vetiſon maſt be. a beaſt of the Foreſt 3 ſed non & 
converſo. On the other: fide » Animalia gregalia non 


ſunt nociva, as the Wilde Boar 3 for naturally the firſt * 
three years he is Animab gregale z and after truſting to | 
his own firength, and for the pleafure of man, become ® 
eth. Selivaguns, He is then. called Senglier, becauſe he 7 
- is Singulars : 'but he is Veniſon, and. to be;eaten, The | 
Hare is Veniſon too, which Martiel preterreth before all 


* others. _._ ;:/!t 127] 


*Þ gd) Tater Ruadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. 


5H 5313 Gi $69 ADV 1-4 : 
So arc the Red-Deer and Falow-Deer Veniſon : tide i 


Cook Inſt. 4. pag 315- © Give me kave' to inſert here 
out of the Game Authoritwo Gondlulions in the Law of 
the Forcft, which follow from, hence. Firſt, Whatſo- 
ever Reaſt of: the; Foxeſt'is for the food of man, that is 
Veniſon : and therewith agrecth Virgil, deſcribing of a 
Feaft, — 6:11 bESE 


Implentur Veteris,Bacchi pinguiſque fering. 


They had their belly full of Old Wine and Fat Veni- 5 


ſon. So Veniſon was'the priricipal Diſh of the Feaſt, 


4-44 
L- 
"46, 


Y, 


Secondly, Whatſoever. Beaſt is yot for the ford of ©; 


man, is not Veniſon. Therefore Caprio{us, or the Roe, 


being rio Beaſt bf' the; ;Forcſt, 'is. by the Law of the Þ 


Foreſt. nO. Veniſon unleſs, Hunted. Nature hath En- 
dewed the Beaſts of the Foreſt with two qualities, Swift- # 


nels. 133%0 
| — Pedibus timor_ addidit alas. 


neſs, and Fear 3 and their Fear increaſeth their Swift- | 


Vert is any thing that beareth green Leaf, but eſpe-| 
cially of great and thick Coverts, and is derived a Viri-| 


ditate, 


w 
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ditate, Vert is of divers kinds; ſome that bearcth 
Fruit that may ſerve for food both for man and beaſts, 
as Service-trees, Nut-trees, Crab-trees, &c. and for the 
ſhelter and defence of the Game. Some called Haut- 
boys, ſerving for Food and browſe of and for the Game, 
and for the detence of them 3; as Oaks, Beeches, &c. 
Some Haxtboys for Browle, Shelter, and. Defence onely 3 
as Aſhes, Poplars, &c. Of Sub-boys, ſome for Browſe 
and Food of the Game, and for Shelter and Defence 3 
as Maples, &c. Some for Browſe and Defence; as 
Birch, Sallow, Willow, &c, Some for Shelter and De- 
fence onely z as Elder, Alder, &c, Of Buſhes and other 
Vegetables, ſome for Foqd and Shelter, as the H »w-thorn, 


* Black:thorn, &c. Some for hiding and ſhelter, as Brakes, 


Gorſe, Heath,&c. Vert, as | ſaid, comes & Viridi z thence 
Viridarii, becauſe their Office is to look after the preſer- 
vation of the Vert, which in truth is the preſervation of 
Veniſon, 


Terms for Flaying, Stripping, and Caſing of 
all manner of CHASES, 


The Hart and all manner of Deer are ſlain : Huntſ- 


| men commonly fay, Take off that Deer's Skin; The 


Hare is Stripped or Caſcd and (o is the Boar too, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Antients, The Fox, the 
Badger, and all manner of Vermin are caſed, beginning 


= at the Snout or Noſe of the Beaſt, and fo turn his Skin 
& over his Ears down to the Body till you come to the 


# Tail, 


Proper Terms for the Noiſes of Honnds. 
When Hounds are firſt caſt off, and find ſome Game 


| or Chaſe, we ſay They Challenge. If they are too bulie 


before they find the ſcent good, we ſay, They Bawl. If 
C they 
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they be too buſi after they find good ſcent, we ſay, | 
They Babble. It they run it end-ways orderly, making Þ 
it good, and then hold in together merrily, we ſay, They 
are in full Cry. When Spaniels open in the firing, (or a Þ 
Grey-hound in his courſe) we ſay, They Lapſe. When | 
Hounds hang behinde, and beat too much upon the | F 
ſcent or place, we ſay, Thy Plod. And when they have *: 
either Earthed a Virmin, or brought a Deer, Boar, or © |, 
ſuch-like to turn head againſt them, then we ſay, They © 7 


Bay. F 
Different Terms for Hounds and Grey-hounds. 


Of Grey-hounds, two make a Brace; of Hounds, a | 
Couple, Of Grey-hounds, three make a Leace 3 and of 
Hounds, a Conple and half. 

We let flip a Grey hound, and caſt off a Hound, 
The firing wherewith we lead a Grey-hound, is called 
a Leace 3 and fora Hound, a Lyome. The Grey-hound: 
hath his Collar, and the Hound hath his Couples. We| e 
ſay, a Kennel of Hounds, and a Pack of Beagles.# , 
_ other differences there are, but theſe are the moſi 
uſual | 

Where we find Deer have latcly paſſed into Thickets, | 
ec. by. which we gueſs their greatneſs, and then put? 
the Hounds or Beagles thereto for the View, we account? 
ſuch places Entrier. s 

The Impreſſion where any Deer hath repoſed or har-f 9, 
boured, we call a Layr. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hit the ſcent of theirſ th 
Chaſe contrary , as to hit it up the wind when they c 
ſhould it down, we then ſay, they Draw amiſf. 

When the Hounds or Beagles take freth ſcent, hunt-F 
ing another Chaſe, until they ſtick and hit it again, we 
ſay, they Hunt Change. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel, we 
ſay, they Hunt Counter, Wh 


j 
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When the Ghaſe goes off, and comes on again tra- 


| verfing the ſame ground, to deceive the Hounds or 
© Beagles, weſay, they Hunt the Foil. 


hen we ſet Hounds in readineſs where we expe&t 


! the Deer will come by, and then caſt them off when the 


other Hounds are paſs'd by, we account that a Relay. 
When Hounds or Beaglcs have tilh'd their Chafe by 
the death of what they purſued, and then in requitral are 
fed by the hands of the Huntſman or others, we call 
that their Reward. . " 
Huntſmen when they go drawing in their Springs 


# at Hart-Hunting, uſually make Dew-rounds, which we 
> call Ringwalks. | 


| 


When any Deer is hard hunted, and then betakes 
himſelf co ſwimming in any River, &c. then we ay; he 
takes Soyl. 

When Deer caſt their Horns, we ſay, they Mew. 

The firſt head of a Fallow-Deer is called Prick, 

When Huntſmen endeavour to find a Hart by the Slot, 
&c. and then minde his ſtep to know whetherheis great 
and long, they then ſay, they know him by his Gate. 

When Deer rub and puſh their heads againſt Trees to 


= cauſe the Pills of their new Horns come off, we ſay, they 


H 
= Fr 
» 
ay. 
; 


When Deer, after being hard run, turn head againſt 


: the Hounds, we ſay, they Bay. 


When Hounds or Beagles run long without opening 
or making any cry, we ſay, they run Mute. 

When Hounds or Beagles at firſt finding the (cent of 
their Game preſently open and cry, we then fay, they 
Challenge. | 

When Hounds run at a whole Herd cf Deer, we ſay, 
they Ren Riot. 

When the Hounds touch the (ſcent, and draw on till 
a rouze or put up the Chaſe, we (ay, they Draw op 
the Slot. 


C 2 | When 
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-: When a Roe crofles and doubles, it is called Trajoning. 
When a Hare, as ſometimes (though ſeldom) takes 


the ground like a Coney, we then ſay, ſhe Goes to the 


Vault. 
- When we beat the Buſhes, &c. after the Fox, we call 


it Drawing. 


[When a Hare runs on. rotten ground, or in a Froſt 


ny wn 4 * 


ſometimes, and then it Ricks to her F cet, we (ay, (he ft 


Carryetb. 


When the Fox hath young ones in her, we ſay, ſhe 


Fr with C ub, | 

+; When. Beagles bark and cry at their Prey, we lay, 
they Tearn. 

A-Red Male Heart of an year old, is called a Spitter. 

' A Rayu-Deer, is a bealt like an Heart, but hath his 
Head fuller of Antliers, 

A Prichker, is a Huntſman on Horſe-back. 

Engines that we take Deer withal, are called W'les. 

When we ſet Hounds or Beagles in readineſs, expe- 
Qing the Chaſe to.come by, and then caſt them off be- 
fore the reſt come in, we call it a Vauntlay. 

When Hounds or Beagles tind where the Chaſe hath 
been, and made a proffer to entcr, but returned, we ſay, 
there is a Blemiſh, 

We ſay How to a Deer. 

When we (tart a Hare, weſay, That, that, or There, 


there. 
The Call, a Lciſon blowed on the Horn to comfort 


the Hounds. 

A Recheat, 3 Leſſon likewiſe blown on the Horn, 
The Mort or Death, i is blown at the death of any Deer 
There are ſeveral other Leſſons, which you may tind i 
thc Scuſpture of Notes for blowing on the Horn, 

There are ſeveral Hounds and Beagles which we 
have ditfcrcnt Tirles for 3 as Gaze-hound, Blood-hound 
Staunch-hourd, Harrier, and Terrier, &v. But we ge 
nerallyy 
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nerally in all our Kennels and Packs rank them under 
theſe heads : Enterers, Drivers, Flyers, Tyers, cc. 
And now to conclude our diſcourſe of general Terms 
18 at this place, give us leave to inſert, for ſuch young 
% Gentlemen as in time may keep a Kennel, {ome ulual 
x & Names of Hounds and Beagles. 


— Cat ALOGUE of ſome general Names 
ce , 
| OL 


$# HounDs and BEAGLESs. 


" Anger Fancy Lady 
Beauty Filler [ illy 
Blue-man _ Flippant Lillups. 
Blue-cap Flurry Mal 
” Bomau Fuddle. Malkin 
e- Bonny ' ..- . Gallant Merrybey 
Bouncer. | Gawdy, Mopiie 
thi Captain | m7 Motley 
Y, Rs | HICpro ©] Miſick, 
Chanter | Fuggler need 1 7 "OM 
mo_ _ Nader. 
; er 
Ceſar. Fenny Plundes 
ItH x. l Foler Pleaſant 
| al Follyboy P luto, 
us Drunkard F/ 5 4 oy Rockwood 
BE Drummer R ingwoo# 
Damoſel Keeper Rover 
Darling ' Kilbuck, R anter 
Dutcheſt- — Ratler 
d De | Lively Rulef 


Lovely 


ly Dapbne, Ranger 


C Z Rove 


Royal Truelove Trueſcent 
R apper Tickler Fryer. 
Rffler. Tattler ” 
Telip _ 
Spanker Truck; Vutcan 
Singwel +36; Violet. 
Touchſtone 
Sweetlips | 
Traveller Wanton 
Soundwel T | 
Stately. racer W onder 
Touler Winter 
Troler Tunewel hipſter, 
Thunder Tidings Toke | 
Thibe Trowncey "ys. ke , 
Truman Trufly _ | 
( 
I 


t 
Some other Terms and Deſcriptions relating mort 
particularly to ForeFft and Foreft-Laws. 

£ 

Foreſt, is a place priviledged by Royal Authority d 

and differs from Park, Warren, and Chafe, an 

is on purpoſe allotted for the peaceable abiding ang t! 
nouriſhment of the Beaſts and Fowls thereto belonging 

For which there are certain peculiar Laws, Officers, anfy cl 

Orders; part of which appear in the Great Charter of F 

the Foreſt, | tf 

A Foreſter, is an Officer of the Foreſt, (worn to pref} V 
ſerve the Vert and Veniſon therein, and to attend thi 

wild beaſts within his Bailiwick, and to watch, an to 

endeavour to keep them ſafe by day and night, Heil K 

likewiſe to apprehend all Offenders in Vert and Veniff th 
ſon, and to preſent them to the Courts of the Foreſ 

to the end they may he puniſhed according to their c - 

| 


fences, 
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A Purliew, is all that ground adjoyning to Foreſts, 
which being made Foreſt by Henry the ſecond, Richard 
the firſt, or King Fobn, were by perambulations. gran- 
ted by Henry the third, and ſevered again from the 
ſame. 

A Purlieu-man, is he that hath ground within the. 
* Purliex, and hath 40s. a year Free-hold.z and ſuch a 

| one with ſome caution may hunt within his own Par- 

lien. 

| A Regarder, is an Officer of the Kings Foreſt, that is 

| ſworn to take care of the Vert and Veniſon, and to view 

and enquire of all the offences committed within the 
Foreſt, and of all the Concealments of them; and 
whether all other Officers do execute their Office or 
not. 

Woodgeld, is the gathering or cutting of Wood in 
the Foreft, or the money paid for it to the uſe of the 
Foreſters z or an Immunity for this by the King's 

"4 Grant. 

A Rawnger, In ſome Foreſts there are twelve Raun- 
gers, whoſe Offices are to look after the Purliex, and 
drive back the wild Beaſts into the Foreſt again 3 and to 
ſee, hear, and enquire of offenders there, and to preſent | 
their offences. 

A Verderor, is an Officer of the King's Foreſt, and 
choſen by the Free-holders of the County where the 
Foreſt is, by the Kings Writ dirc&ed to the Sheriff for 
that purpoſe. Their Office is chiefly to look after the 
Wood and Graſs in the Foreſt. | 

An Aopiftor, is an Officer of the Foreſt that takes in 
to feed the Cattle of Strangers, and receives for the 
Kings uſe all ſuch tack Money as becomes due from 
thoſe Strangers. 

A Chaſe, is a place uſed for the receipt of Deer 
and Beaſts of the Foreſt : It differs from a Foreſt and 
Park, It may be in the hands of a SubjeR, which a 
C 4 Foreti 
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Foreſt in its proper nature cannot be. Neither is it in- 

cloſed as a Park always is and it hath a larger compaſs, 

4A ſtore of Game, and more Keepers and Over- 
Expeditate, is (faith Mr. Crompton) the cutting out 


the ball of the Foot of great Dogs in the Foreſt ; but | 
(faith Mr. Manwood) it is the cutting off the three | 


fore-Claws by the Skin 3 and that the owner of every 


ſach Dog, unexpeditated in the Foreſt, ſhall forfeit 3 s, | 


4 4, | 
Fence Month, hath 31 days, begins 15 days before 
Midſummer, and ends 15 days after : In which time it 


is unlawful for any to hunt jn the Foreſt, or to go a» þ 


mongſt the Deer to diſquiet them z becaulc it is the time 
of Fawning, | 

Frank Chaſe, is a liberty of free Chaſe in a Circuit 
annexcd to a Foreſt, whereby all men that have ground 
within the circvit are forbidden to cut down Wood, or 
diſcover, &c. within the view of the Forelter, though it 
be his own Demeſne. 

 Green-hue, Gr Vert, they both (ignifie one thing , 
it being every thing that doth drow and bear green 
Leaf within the Forelt, that may cover and hide the 
Deer. | 

Over Vert, is all manner of high Wood. 

Nether Vert, is all ſorts of under-wood, Bruſhwood 
is called Cablifþh. 

Horngeld, is a Tax within the Foreſt for all manner 
of horned beaſts. | 

Footgeld, is an Amercement on ſuch as live within 
the Foreſt, for not expeditating their Dogs. And to 


be quit of Footgeld, is a priviledge to keep Dogs 


there Unkawed without Puniſhment or Controle- 
ment, | 
Pawnage, is Money taken by the Agiſtors for the 


feed of Hogs with the Maſt of the Kings's Forett 3 | 


but 


wr CY” YEP, 
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but ( Mr. Crompton ſaith) it is moſt properly the Maſt, 
Woods, Lands, or hedg'd Rows, or Money due to the 
owners of the ſame for it. | 
A Scotale, is where any Officer of the Foreſt doth keep 
an Ale-houſe in the Foreſt by colour of his Office, cauſing 
men to come to his Houſe, . and to ſpend their money 
there for fear of having diſpleaſure; but this is forbid- 
| den by Charta Foreſt. X 
,F Perambulation, is the admeaſurement and ſetting 
down of Bounds and Limits to the Foreſt. 
Drift of the Foreſt, is an exaft view and examination 
taken at certain times, as occalion ſhall ſerve, to know 
| what beaſts are there that none Common there but 
> © ſuchas have right; and that the Foreſt be not over- 
charged with the beaſts of Forreigners, 
An Aſſart, is a great offence committed in the Fo+- 
| & reſt, by grubbing up the Woods, Coverts, and'Thic- 
* | kets, and making them plain as Arable Land, or the 
| || like. 

- Minoverie, is a Treſpaſs or Offence committed by 
ſome Engine ſet up in the Foreſt to catch Deer, or the 
like, 

- Tritis, is a freedom that one hath from holding a 
Grey-hound in ones hand when the Lord of the Foreſt 
is hunting there, or to beamerced for his default. 


{ Protoforeſtarius , was a great Officer. heretofore in 
IWVjndſor Foreſt, | 
r Stableftand, is when one is found ſtanding in the 


Forel} with his Bow ready bent co ſhoot at any Deer or, 
with his Grey-hound in a Leaſe ready to lip. | 
Swainmotz, or Swanzimote , is a Court appointed 
to be held thrice in a year within a Foreſt; the firlt, 
I5 days before Michaelmas 3 the ſecond, about Mar- 
_ and the third, 15 days before St. Fobn Bap- 
y t , | p 
3 | Chiminage, is taken by Forefters in fee throughout 
« their 
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their Bailiwick for, Buſhes, Timber, ec. and ſignifies the 
ſame with Toll, .. . 
Aﬀoreſt, is to turn Land into Foreſt. | 
Diſafforeſt, is to turn Land from being Foreſt to 0- 
ther ules. 


Let what hath been ſaid be ſufficient for an Introdu- | 
Qion, and let us conclude it with a perſwalion to all | 
generous Souls not to ſlight this noble and worthy Ex- F 
exciſe, (wherein is contained ſo much health and plea- | 
ſure ) for the beſotting Senſualities, and wicked De- þ 
baucheries ofa City, in which the courſe of Nature ſeems | 
to be inverted, Day turn'd into Night, and Night into | 
Day 3 where there is little other Recreation but what | 
Women, Wine, and a Bawdy Play can afford them ; 
whereby, for want of Labour and Exerciſe, Mens Bo- 
dies contain as many Diſcaſles as are in a ſickly Hoſpi- | 
tal. | | 


— \ 


of DOGS in general. 


S there is no Country in the World wherein there 
is not plenty of Dogs, ſono Animal can boaſt of 
greater variety both in (ſhape and kind. 

Some Dogs are. very great, as the Wolf-dog, which 
is ſhaped like a Grey-hound, but by much taller, lon- 
ger, and thicker z ſome are for the Buck,, others for 
the Boar, Bear, and Bull, ſome for the Hare, Coney, 
and Hedge-bog ſome are both for Water' and Land, 
and they are called Spaniels 3 other are called Lur- 
chers, Tumblers, Brachers, Beagles, &c. As for Shep- 
herds Dogs, foiſting Curs, and ſuch whom ſome fond 
Ladies make their daily , nay nightly Companions | 

too, 
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too, I-ſhall paſs over, - being neither worthy to be in- 
ſerted in this Subje, nor agreeable thereunto : where- 
fore I ſhall onely treat of ſuch whoſe natures do in- 
cline them to Gare, for mans Paſtime and- Recreati- 


In the firſt place, let us conſider the Nature of Dogs 
in general, wherein they agree,. and: their common 
propertics of Nature, ſuch as are not deſtroyed. in the 
diſtintion of kinds, but remain like infallible Truths, 
and invariable in every kind and Country through the 
Univerſe. Dogs (as it is to. be obſerved) are gene- 
rally rough and their Hair indifferently long (which 
in Winter they loſe every year) is a figne of a good 
conſtitution 3 but if it grow over-long, the Mange will 
follow. The outward proportion of the Head altereth 
as the kind altereth, having no commiſſure or ſeam 
in the Skull, being a continued bone without ſeparati- 
ON. 
The beſt Dogs (in Pliny's Opinion) have flat Nofirils, 
yet round, folid, and blunt: Their Teeth are like Saws, 
which they change in the fourth month of their age: and 
by them is their age diſcerned 3 for while they are white 
and ſharp, if diſcovers the youth of a Dog 3 but when 
they grow blackiſh or dusky, broken and torn, they de- 
monlirate the elder age. 

The Brealt of a Dog is narrow, fois his Ventricle : 
for which cauſc he isalways in pain inthe diſcharging his 
Excrements, 

After they have run a Courſe, they relieve themſclves 
by tumbling and rowling to and fro. When they lie 
down, they turn round in a circle two or three times to- 
gether z which they do for no other cauſe, but that 
they may the more commodiouſly lie round, and fxom 
the Wind, 

In their ſleep they often dream, as may appear by 
their barking. Here obſerve, that they who Jove to 
keep 
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* they are” youhg': for, d5 they are very hot; fo in their 


"fleepdoth their Hexe' draw miich pain into their Sto- 
mack and Veytricle. , The time of their Copulation 


is' for the rſt" part "it a" year old 3*,yer 'the Females | 


will'Juſt Iftes jt'fo6omer but they ſhould be reſtrained 
from it; *hecabſe if. Febilicares their ' Body, and dulls 
their *Generofiry, "After 'the 'expiration, of a year, 
they may be' Permitted*to'copulate 3\ it matters not 
whether- in Winter or Summer, bur it is beſt in the 
' beginning bf * the Spring : but with this caution, that 
Whelps of a Iitter, or of one and the ſane Bitch, be 
never ſuffered to'couple 3 for Nature delights in varic- 
ww * 

In antient titne, for the 'more ennobling of their race 
of Dogs, they would not permit them to ingender 
till the Male was four year old, and the Female three 
for by that rneans the Whelps would prove more 
ſtrong and lively. By Hunting, Labour, and Travel, 
the Males are rtnade' more fit for Generation, and they 
prove beft- which have their Siers of cqual age, When 
they grow proud, give them Leaven mingled with 
Milk and Salt, and they will not tray and ramble a+ 
broad. 

It is not good to preſerve the firſt or fecond Litter, 
but the-third : and after they have littered, it is good to 
give the Birch Whey and Barley-bread 3 for that will 
comfort her, and'increaſe her Milk : or take the Bones 
of broken Meat, and ſceth them in Goats-Milk : which 
nutriment will 'fttrengthen very much both Dam and 
—_— oh 

\ Fhere is no great regard to be had as to the Food 
of a Nog, for he will cat any thing but the Fleſh of 
his own kinde; for that cannot be fo dreſſed by the 


art of Man, but they find ic out by their Noſe, and 
4- 


avoid it. It is good ;to let the Whelps. ſuck. two 
Months before they be weaned, and that of their own 
Dam. > ' ES 

'* Put Cummin, now and then in.their bread, it will 
cure or prevent Wind in their bellies 3 and if Oy] be 
mingled with that Water they lap, they will prove 
more able and {wift to run, If he refuſe and loath 
his Meat , give him. a little hot Bread , or dip brown 
Bread in Vinegar, and {qecze the liquor thereof into his 
Noſe, and it will eaſe him. 

There is ſome difficulty ro chuſe a Whelp under the 
Dam that will prove the betl of the 'Litter. Some 
obſerve that which fſeeth lati, and take that for the 
belt : others remove the Whelps from the Kennel, 
and lay them ſeveral and apart one from the other ; 
then watch they which of them the Bitch firlt taketh 
and carrieth into her Kennel again; and that they 
take for the beſt; or elle that which vomiteth laſt of 
all. Some again give for a certain rule to know the 
beſt, that the ſame which weigheth leaſt while it ſuck- 
cth will prove the belt, according to the Verſes of Ne- 
meſian © 


Pondere nam Catuli poteris perpendere virk, - 
Corporibuſque leves gravibus pernoſcere curſi. 


But this is certain, that the lighter, Whelp will prove the 
{wifter, and the heavicr will be the ſtronger. 

As {oon as as the Bitch hath littered, 3t is requiſite to 
chuſe them you intend to preſerve, and throw away the 
'relt; keep the black, brown, or of one colour, for the 
{potted are not much to be accounted of ; but of Hounds, 
{potted are to be valued. 

| There is not any, Creature irrational, more loving 
to his Maſter, : nor more ſerviceable than a Dog, ecn- 
during blows from his hands, and uſing no other meaus 
to 


ro pacihie his diſpleaſure, than Humiliation and profira- 
tion and after beating, turneth a Revenge intoa more 
fervent Love. Irrational, did I ſay, ? I may miſtake, if 
what Zlianws reports be true, who thought Dogs have 
Reaſon, and uſe Logick in their Hunting 3 for they will 
caſt about for the Game, as a Diſputant doth for the 
truth; as it they ſhould ſay, the Hare is gone either on 
the left band, the right, or ſtraight forward ; but not on 
the left or right, Therefore ſtraight forward. Where- 
upon he runneth forthright after the true and infallible 
tootiteps of the Hare. 


b— 


Of Dos for Hunting. Of the Hound Rache 
and SLUTH-HOUN D, /o caled in 
Scotland , and by the Germans 
SCHLATHUN D,. 


Here are in England and Scotland two kindes of 
Hunting - Dogs, and no where elſe in all the 
World : The firſt kind is called Ane Rache, and this is 
a Foot-ſcenting creature both of wild Beaſts, Birds, 


and Fiſhes-alſo, which lie hid among the Rocks: The | 


Female hereof in England is called a Brache. A Brach, 
1s a mannerly name for all Hound - Bitches. The ſe- 
cond in Scotland is called a Sluth-hound, being a lit- 
'tle greater than the Hunting-Hound,” and in colour 
for the moſt part brown or-ſandy ſpotted. The ſenſe 
-of Smelling is fo quick in theſe, that they can follow the 
.Foot-ſteps-of Thieves, and purſue them with violence 
until they overtake them : nay, ſhould the Thief take the 
"Warter, fo eager they are in their purſuit, that-they will 
fwim after them 3 and are reſiſel 

thing they ſeek after : For this is common in the _— 


eſs till they find the | 
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of England and Scotland, where the people were wont to 
live much upon Theft : and if the Dog brought his Lea- 
der to any houſe where they maynot be ſuffered to en- 
ter, they take it for granted that there is both the ſtolen 
Goods, and the Thict alſo. 


OO —— 


Of the BLOooD-HouN D. 


T5 Blood-hound differeth nothing in quality from 

the Scotiſh Sluth-hound, faving that they are more 
largely fized, and not always of one and the ſame co- 
lour: for they are ſometimes Red, Sanded, Black, 
White, Spotted, and of all colours with other Hounds, 
but moſt commonly either brown or red. 

The Germans call this beaſt Langhund, becauſe their 
Ears are long, thin, and hanging down 3 and they dif- 
fer not from vulgar Dogs in any other outward propor- 
tion, than onely in their Cry and Barking. Their na- 
ture is, being ſet on by the voice and words of their Lea- 
der, to caſt about for the fitting of the preſent Game 
and having found it, will never ceaſe purſuing it with 


 fullcry, till it is tixed, without changing for any other. 


They ſeldome bark, except in their Chaſe, and are 
_ obedient and attentive to the Voice of the Lea- 
er, 

They which are white, are ſaid to be. the quickeft 
ſcented, and ſureſt Nos'd, and therefore belt ' tor the 
Hare : The black ones for the Boar; and the red for 
the Hart and Roe. This is the Opinion of ſome, but 
none of mine z becauſe their colour ( eſpecially the 
latter ) are too like the Game they Hunt : alchough 
there can be nothing certain colleced of their colour, 


| yet-is the black Hound hardier, and better able to 


endure cold than the other which is white. They 
mult 
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mult be tied up till they hunt, yet (o as they be let | 
looſe now and then a little to: eaſe their Bellies 3 for it 
is neceſſary that theig Kennel be kept ſweet and dry, 
It is queſtionable how to diſcern a Hound of excel- 
lent ſenſe : yet ſome are of the Opinion that the ſquare 
and flat Noſe is the beft ſigne thereof 3 likewiſe lh 
a (mall Head, having all his Legs of equal length 3 his # 5 
Breaſt not deeper than his Belly, and his Back plain to 
his Tail 3 his Eyes quick, his Ears hanging long 3 his F 
Tail nimble, and the beak of his Noſe always to the # tl 
Earth 3 and eſpecially ſuch as are moſt ſilent, and bark þ 8 


kaſt, Ra 
- Conſider now the divers and variable diſpoſitions of Þ 7 
Hounds in their finding out the Beaſt, Some are of {t; 
that naturc, that when they have found the Game, þ 
they will ſtand till till the Huntſman come up, toff ©© 
whom in filence, by their Face, Eye, and Tail, they My 
ſhew the Game : others, when they have found theRt *© 
foot-Reps, go forward without any voice or otherſj ** 
fhew cf Ear or Tail : Another fort when , when they — 


have found the footings of the Bealt, prick up their c 
Ears a little, and either bark or wag their Tails || *© 
and others. will wag their Tails, and not move their ( 
_ Ears. - 
There are ſome again that do none of thefe , but , © 
wander up and down barking about the fureſt marks, i 
and confounding their own toot-ſteps with the Beaſts} © * 
they hunt; or elſe forſake the way , and ſo run back 
again to-the firſt head; but when they-ſee the Hare, (- 
arc aftraid, not daring, to come near her, except (he ſtart Th 
firſt, Theſe, with the other which hinder the cuny , 
ning labours of their Colleagues, truſting to their Feet we 
and running before their betters, deface the beſt mark} ** 
or elſe hunt counter, and take up any falſe ſcent for 
the truth 3 or, which is more reprehenſible, never for? 


fake the High-ways, and yet have not learned - ef 
nent | 
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flent : Unto theſe you may alſo adde thoſe which can- 
not diſcetn the Footing or Pricking of a Hare, yet will 
they run ſpeedy when «...cy ſee her, purſuing her hot- 
ly in the beginning, and afterwards tire, or hunt lazt- 
ly. All theſe are not to be admitted into a Kennel of 
good Hounds. 

{ On the contrary, thoſe Hounds which are good 
© when they have found the Hare, make (hew thereot to 
the Huntſman, by rurning more ſpecdily, and with 
geſture cf Head, Eyes, Ears, and Tail, winding to the 
| Fourmor Hares Muſe, never give over proſecution with 
| a gallant noiſe : they have good and hard Feet, and 
| ſtately Stomacks, 
Now whereas the nature of the Hare is ſometimes 
| to leap and make headings, ſometimes to tread ſottly 
with but a very {mall imprethon in the Earth , or 
ſometimes to lic down, and ever to leap or jump out 
and into h:zr own Form, the poor Hound is fo 
much the more buſied and troubled to retain the ſmall. 
ſcent of her pricking which ſhe leaveth behinde her 3 
for this cauſe it is requiſite that you help the Hound, 
not onely with Voice, Eye, and Hand, but with a 
ſcafonable Time alſo: for in. froſty weather the ſcene 
freezeth with the Earth, (o that there is no certainty of 
hunting till it thaw, or that the Sun ariſe. Likewiſe 
ﬀ very much Rain fail between the ſtarting of the Hare 
and time of hunting, it is not convenient to hunt 
till the Water be dried ups far the drops diſperſe the 
(cent of the Hare, and dry weather colleReth it again, 
The Summer-time alſo is not for hunting, becavle the 
heat ot the weather conſurneth the ſcent 3 and the night 
being then but ſhort, the Hare travelleth not far, feeding 
onely in the morning and evening : beſides, the fragran- 
cy of Flowers and Herbs then growing, obliterates the 
| {cent the Hounds are guided by. 
__ DD Tac 
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The beſt time for hunting with theſe Hounds is in Au- 
tumn, becauſe then the former Odours are weakned, and 
the Earth barer than at other time. 

Theſe Hounds do not onely chaſe their Game while 
it liveth, but being dead alſo by any manner of ca- 
{ualty, make recourſe to the place where it lieth, ha- 
ving in this point an aſſured and infallible Guide, 
naimely, the Scent and Savour of the Blood ſprinkled 
here and there upon the ground : for whether the 


Beaſt being wounded doth notwithſtanding enjoy life, F 


and eſcapeth the hands of the Huntſman z or whe- 
ther the ſaid Beaſt, being ſlain, is conveyed cleanly 
out of the Park, ( fo that there be ſome marks of 


bloodſhed) theſe Dogs, withno leſs facility and eafineſs, 


than avidity and greedineſs, diſcloſe and bewray the 
ſame by Smelling, applying to their purſuit agility 
and nimbleneſs, without tediouſneſs 3; for which con- 
fideration, of a ſingular ſpeciality they deſerved to be 
called Sangriinariz, Blood « Hounds : And although a 
picce of fleſh be ſubtilly ſtolen, and cunningly con- 
veyed away, with ſuch proviſo's and precaveats , as 
thereby all appearances of Bloud is thereby prevented 
or concealed z yet theſe kind of Dogs , by certain 
dire&ion of an inward afſured notice and private 
mark , purſue theſe deſperate Deer - ficalers through 


craggy Ways, and crooked Meanders, till they have 


found them out : yea, ſo cftetual is their foretight, 
that they can diſcover, ſeparate, and pick them out 


 - from an infinite multitude 3 creep they never fo far in-F 


to the thickeſt throng, they will hind them out notwith- 
tianding, 
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Of the GAZE-HouND. 


7 Dog is little beholding in Hunting to his Noſe 
or Smclling, but to fharpnels of Sight altogether, 
by the vertue whereof it makes excellent ſport with the 
Fox and Hare. | 
This Dog will chuſe and ſeparate from amongſt a 
preat Flock or Herd, and ſuch a one will it take by 
election, as is not lank or lean, but full, fat, and 
Þ round. | 
| If a Beaſt be wooded and go aſtray, this Dog will 
'K fſeck after it by the (teadfaſtineſs of the Eye 3 if it hap- 
pen to return, and be mingled with the refidue of the 
Herd, this Dog will ſoon ſpy it out, leaving the 
relt untouched : and after he hath ſet ſure fight upon 
it, he ſeparateth it from the company 3 and having 
ſo done, never ccaſeth till he hath wearied it to 
death, 

This Dog is called in Latine Agaſexs, becauſe the 
beams of the Sigiit are ſo ſtedfaſtly fetled , and un- 
movecably talined. Theſe Dogs are much uſed in the 
Northern parts of England, much more than in the 
Southernz and on Chamvion ground rather than in 
buſhy and woody places : Horſemen uſe thern more than 
Footmen, 

It it happen ſoat any time that this Dog take a wrong 
way, the Maſter making ſome uſual figne, and familiar 
token, he returneth forthwith, and taketh the right 
and ready courſe, beginning his Ghiſe afreſh, and with 
a clear Voice, and a ſwift Foot, followeth the Game 


fl with as much courage and nimbleneſs as he did at the 
| firſt, : 
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Of the GREY-HoOuND. 


vation of Gratis : 


Sic Canis illa fuos taciturna ſupervenit hoſtes. 


ſonable great, not ſo big as the Y-lf-dog in Ireland; a 
neat ſharp Head, and fplendant Eyes a long Mouth, 
and ſharp Teeth little Ears, and thin Grifſtles in them; 


broad Shoulders, round Ribs, flefhry Buttocks, but not 
fat 3 a long Tail, ſtrong, and full of Sinews. Thus Ne- 
meſian eloquently deſcribes the belt of Grey-hownds : 


-— -—— Ft cysribss alt, 
Coſtarum ſub fine decenter prong carinam : 
Renibus ampla ſatis validis dedufaq; coras 
Sit rigidis, multamq; gerat ſub peftore lato, 
Due ſenſim rurſixs ficea ſe colligat alvo» 

. Criqz, nimis molles fluitent in curfibus Aures. 

Elige tunc curſu facilem, facilemq; recurſu, 

Dam ſuperant vires, dum leto flore juventus. 


A Mong the divers kinds of Hunting-dogs, the Grey- | 
hound, by reaſon of his Swiftneſs, Strength, and F 
Sagacity to follow and purſue his Game, deſerveth the F 
firlt place 3 for ſuch are the conditions of this Dog, as a | 
Philoſopher obſerveth, that he is reafonably ſcented to | 

_ find out, ſpeedy and quick of foot to follow, and fierce F 
and ſirong to take and overcome 3 and yet filent, com- | 
ing upon his Prey at unawares, according to the obſer- 


The beſt Grey-hownd hath a long Body, ſirong, and rea- ; 


a ſtraight Neck, and a broad and ſtrong Breaſt ; his fore F 
Legs ſtraight and ſhort, his hinder Legs long and ftraight; | 
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Of this kind, that is always the beſt to be choſen among 
the Whelps, which weigheth lighteſt; for it will be ſoon- 
eſt at the Game, and fo hang upon it, hindering its 
ſwiftneſs, till the ſtronger and heavier Dogs come to 
help and offer their afſiftancez and therefore belides the 
marks or neceſſary good parts of a Grey - hound al- 
* ready ſpoken of, it is requiſite that he have large fides, 
” anda broad midrift, that ſo he may take his breath in 
and out more calily : his Belly muſt be ſmall 3 if other- 
| wile, it will hinder the ſwiftneſs of his courſe : likewiſe 
he mult have long Legs, thin and ſoft Hairs. And theſe 
> mulithe Huntſman lead on his left hand, it he be afoot 3 
” andon the right, if on Horſe-back. 

> The beſt time to try them and train them to their 
Game, is at twelve Months old; yet ſome begin 
> ſooner with them , that is, at ten Months it they 
> are Males, and at cight if Females: yet it is furelt 
$ not to ſtrain them, or permit them to run a long 
Courſe, till they be twenty Moneths old. Keep them 
alſo in the Slip while they are abroad, until they can 

{ce their Courte 3, and looſen not a young Dog, until 

{ the Game have been on foot for a good ſcaſon, leit be- 

| ing over-greedy of the Prey, he firain his limbs too 

| much, 

The Grey-hounds which are moſt in requeſt among the 

# Germans, are called Windſp11, alluding to compare their 

| {wiftneis with the Wind 3 but the French make molt ac- 

| count of thoſe that are bred in the Mountains of Dalma- 

tia, or in any other Mountains, eſpecially of Tarkze 3 tor 

ſuch have hard Feet, long Ears, and brifile Tails. 

The Grey-hornd (called by the Latins Leporarius)) hath 
his name from the word Gre, which word foundeth Gra- 
aus in Latine, in Englilh Degree 3 becauſe among all 

| Dogs, theſe are the moſt principal, having the chicfett 

| place, and being ſimply and ab[-lutely the belt of the 
gentle kind of Hounds. 
Y oY WP (as 
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Of- the HARRIER and TERRIER. 


"TT" He Harrier in Latine is called Leverarius, or Sagax; F 
by the Greeks, I:hnewten, of tracing or chaſing by | 
the Foot. 
Nature hath endewed this Creature with an admi- | 
zable gift of Smelling, and is bold and courageous in the} * 
purſuit of his Game. There are ſeveral forts of them, 
and all differ in their Services : ſome are for the Hare.” k 


i 


the Fox, the Wolf, the Hart, the Buck, the Badger, thet v 
Otter, the Palecat, the Weaſle, the Coney, &c. fome fork: It 
one thing, ſome for another. Y at 

As for the Coney, we uſe not to hunt. but: take its D 
ſometimes with a Net, ſometimes with a Ferret, and S 
ſometimes with a Lurcher or Fumbler. Among the ſe-# w 
veral ſorts of Harriers, there are ſome which are apt toff q| 


hunt two divers Beaſts, as the Fox ſometimes, and other-| 
whiles the Hare; but they hunt not with that good} 
ſucceſs and towardnefs, who ſtick not to one ſort off 
Game. _—_ 

The Terrier hunteth the Fox and the Badzer or Gre} 
onely : And they are called Terziers, becauſe they} 
C after the manner and culiom of Ferrets in ſearchingf 
for Coneys ) creep into the ground, and by that} 
means affright, nip, and bite the Fox and the Badger, 
in {ach {ort, that cither they tear them in picces with# 
their Teeth, (being in the boſome of the Earth) or 
elſe hale ang pull 'them by force out of their lurking 
Angles, dark Dungeons , and cloſe Caves; or at theft 
lealt, through conceived fear, drive them out of theitf 
nollow Harbours, inſomuch, if they are not taken by? xec: 
Net or otherwiſe, they are compelicd to prepare for; 

a" | | _ fight| 
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flight 3 and being deſirous of the next , though noc 
| the ſafeſt refuge, they are oft-times entrapped with 
Snares and Nets laid over Holes for the fame pur- 


> pole. 
4 
| 


Of LEVINER or LYEMMER. 


He Leviner is ſingular in Smelling, and in Switt- 
neſs incomparable. This is as it where a middle 
kinde between the Harrier and the Grey - Hownd, as 
. well for his kinde, as the frame and ſhape of his Body, 
| It is called in Latine Levinarizs, a Levitate, of lightnels, 
> and therefore may well be called a Light-Hownd. This 
> Dog, for the excellency of his Conditions, namely, 
1} Smelling, and ſwift Running, doth follow the Game 


| with more eagerneſs, and taketh the Prey with a jolly 


# quickneſs. 


Of the TUMBLE KR. 


'He word Twmbler undoubtedly had its derivation 
J from the French word Twumbier, which ſignifies to 
© Tumble; to which the Latine name agrees, Vertagus, 
| from Vertere to turn, and fo they do: for in Hunting 
{ they turn and tumble, winding their Bodies about cir- 
cularly. and then fiercely and violently vcntaring on the 
Beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe it at the very entrance or mouth 


ir} of their Holes or Receptacles, before they can make any 


xecovery of {elt- ſecurity. 
This Dog uſcth another craft and ſubtilty, namely. 
4 when 
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when he runneth into a Warren, or fetcheth a courſe 
about a Coney - borough, he hunts not after them, he 
no ways aftrights them. he ſhews no ſpight againk 
them 3 but difſembling friend{hip, and pretending fa- 
vour, pafſeth by with ſilence and quietneſs, marking 
their Holes diligently, wherein he {:ldom is deceived, 


When he cometh to a place where there is a certainty Þ 
ot Coneys, he coucheth down cloſe with his Belly to Þ 
the ground, provided always by his Skill and Policy | 
that the Wind be againſt him in that Enterprize, and Þ 


that the Coneys, -diſcover him not where he lurketh ; 


by watch means he gets the benefit of the ſcent of Þ 
the Coneys, which is carricd to him by the Wind and F 
Air, either going to their Holes, or coming out, either | 
paſting this way, or running that way 3 and (o order-| 
eth the buſineſs by his circumſpection, that the lilly | 


Coney is debarred quite from his Hole , (which is the 
Haven of their hope, and the Harbour of their ſafety) 
and fraudulently circumvented and taken before they 
can get the advantage of their Holes. Thus having 
caught his Prey, he carricth it ſpcedily to his Maſter, 
waiting his Dogs return in ſome convenient lurking 
Corner. 

Theſe Dogs are ſomewhat leſſer than the Hounds be- 
ing lanker, leaner, and ſomewhat prick-ear'd. By the 
form and faſhion of their Bodies they may be juſtly cal- 


led Mmungrel-Grey-hounds, if they were ſomewhat big- Þ 


ger. But notwithſtanding they countervail not the 


Grey-hound in greatneſs, yet will he take in one days þ 


ſpace as many Concys as ſhall ariſe to as big a burthen, 
and as heavy a load as a Horſe can cary : For Craft and 
Subtilty are the Inſtruments whereby he maketh this 
ſpoil, which pernicious properties ſupply the places of 
more commendable qualities. | 

Let this ſuffice for a taſte : now, after ſuch Dogs as 
ſerve Hunting, 
ty (0 6-0 pgs, | pn 


will follow fch a8 frv fer Hawking ſpe 
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and Fowling ; among which, the principal and chiefeſt 
is the Spaniel, called in Latine Hippaniolus, borrowing his 
name from Hiſpania; wherein we Engliſh-men, not pro- 
nouncing the Aſpiration H, nor the Vowel 1, for quick- 
neſs and readineſs of ſpeech, ſay, Spaniel. 


Of the SPANIEL. 


Here are two forts of Dogs which neceſſarily 
{erve for Fowling. The firtt tindeth Game on 


; the Land, the other on the Water. Such as dclight 


a Hed Wy TY % 


on the Land, play their parts either by ſwiftneſs of 
foot, or by often queſting to ſearch out and to ſpring 
the Bird for further hope of reward, or clſe by ſome 
ſecret ſigne and privy token, diſcover the place where 
they fall. The tirft kinde of ſuch ferve the Hawk, 
the ſecond, the Net or Traip, The firlt kivde have 
no peculiar names aſſigned them , except they arc 
named after the Bird which by natural appointment 
he is allotted to takez for which conſideration, ſome 
are called Dogs for the Falcon, the Pheaſant, the Par- 
tridge, and ſuch-like: they are commonly called by one 
name , wiz. Spaniels, as if they originally came from 


| | Spain, 


The Spaniel, whoſe ſervice is required in Fowling 


| on the Water, partly through natural inclination, and 


partly by diligently teaching, is properly called Aquea- 
ticus, as Water-Spaniel, becauſe he hath uſual recourſe 
to the Water, where all his Game lieth , namely, 
hams which are taken by their help in their 
ind, 
His fize is ſomewhat big, and of a meaſurable great- 


[pz{s, having long, rough , and curled Bair , which 


mull 
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muſt be clipt in due ſeaſon : for by lſfening that ſu- 
perfluity of Hair, they become more light and (wir, 
and are leſs hindred in \wimming. Ducks and Drakes 
are his principal Game 3 whereupon he is likewile 
named a Dog for a Duck, becauſe in that quality he is 
excellcnt. 


Of the WHITE-HouND. 


$3 ©. 


\Hoſe Hounds which are all of one colour, as all 


white, are the beſt Hounds in like manner thoſe Þ 


which are ſpotted with red : but thoſe which are ſpot-ſþ 


ted with a dun colour, are of little value, being faint- 
hearted, and cannot endure much labour. But ſhould 
they happen to be whelpt coal-black, which is but ſel- 
dom, they commonly prove incomparable Hounds. But 
if white Hounds are {potted with black, experience tells 
us, they are never the beſt Hare-hunters. White, and 
black and white, and grey ſireak'd white, are alſo the 
moſt beautiful. 


Of FALLo w-HouNDSs. 


Hey are hardy, and of good ſcent , keeping well 
their Chaſe. without change 3 but not ſo ſwift 
as the white. They are of a ſirong conſtitution, and 
do not fear the Water; running ſurely, and are very 
hardy, commonly loving the Hart beyond any other 
Chaſe. | 
The beſt complexion for theſe Fallow-Hownds, is the 
lively 
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lively red, and fuch as have a white ſpot in their Fore- 
head. or have a Ring about their Neck: but thoſe which 
are yellowiſh, and ſpotted with black or dun, are of lit- 
the eſtimation, Thoſe which axe well joynted, having 
good Claws, are fit to make Blood-hounds : and thoſe 
which have ſhagged Tails, are generally (wift runners, 
Theſe Hounds are fitter for Princes than private Gentlee 
men, becauſe they ſeldom run more than one Chace 3 


| neither have they any great fiomack to the Hare or 0- 
| ther ſmall Chaſes : and, which is worlt of all, they are 


apt to run at tame Bealts, 


Of the DuN-HouND. 


_— are good for all-Chaſes, and therefore of 
general uſe. The beſt coloured are ſuch as are 
dun on the Back, having their four quarters tann'd, 
or of the complexion of a Hare's Legs: But it the Hair 
on the Back be black, and their Legs freckled with red 
and black, they then uſually prove excellent Hounds : 
and indeed there are few dun-coloured to be found bad 3 
the worſt of them are ſuch whole Legs are of a whitiſh 
colour. It is wonderful, in cheſe creatures, to obſerve 
how much they (tick upon the knowledge of their Ma- 
ſter, eſpecially his Voice, ard Horn, and none's elſe, 
Nay, farther , they know the diſtin& Voices of their 
Fellows, and do know who are Babblers and Liars, 
and who not; and will follow the one, and not the 0- 
ther, 

Now for Hounds, the Weſt-country, Cheſhire, and 
Lancaſhire, with other Wood - land and Mountainous 


| Countries, breed our Slow-houn1; which isa large great 


Dog, tall and heavy. Worceſter - ſhire, Bedford = ſhire, 
ws i and 
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and many well-mixt ſoils, where the Champaign and 
Covert are of equal largeneſs, produce a middle-fized 
Dog, of a more nimble compoſure than the former. 
Laſily, the North-parts, as York-ſhire, Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland, and many other plain Champaign Coun- 
tries, breed the Light, Nimble, Swift, Slender, Fleet 
Hound. After all theſe, the little Beagle is attributed to || at 
our Country 3 this is that Hound, which in Latine is Þ ar 
called Canis Agaſeus, or the Gaze-hound. Beſides our Þ he 
Maſiift, which ſcems to be an Indigenz, or Native of Þ vc 
England, we, train up moſt excellent Grey - hounds | D 
(which ſeem to have been brought hither by the Gals) Þ he 
in our open Champaigns. All theſe Dogs have deſer- 

ved to be famous in adjacent and remote Countries, Þ as 
whither they are ſent for great rarities, and ambitiouſly N tw 
ſought for by their Lords and Princes 3 although one- Þþ of 
ly the fighting Dogs ſeem to have been known to the Þ rid 
antient Authors z and perhaps in that Age Hunting I pin 
was not ſo much cultivated by our own Countrey- of t 
men. fall 


The marks of a good and fair Hound. 


His Head ought to be of a middR proportion, rather 
long than round; his Noſtrils wide 3 his Ears large 1 
his Back bowed 3 the Fillets great 3 the Haunches large ; Bi 
the Thighs well trufſea ; the Ham tfiraight 3 the Tail 
big near the Reins, and the reſt ſlender to the end 3 the 
Leg big 3 the Soal of the Foot dry, and formed like a 
Fox's, with the Claws great. 
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Of the Election of a Dog and Bitch 
for good Whelps. 


Your Bitch muſt come of a good kind, being ſtrong, 
and well proportioned in all parts, having her Ribs 
and Flanks great and large. Let the Dog that lines 
her be of a good fair breed 3 and let him be young, if 
you intend to have light and hot Hounds: for it the 
Dog be old, the Whelps will participate of his Dull and 
heavy nature. | 

If your Bitch grow not naturally Proud fo ſoon 
as you would have, you may make her fo, by taking 
two heads of Garlick, halt a Caſtor's Stone, the juice 
of Crefles, and about twelve Spaniſh Flies, or Cantha- 
rides: boil theſe together in a Pipkin which holds a 
pint, with ſome Mutton, and make Broth thereof; and 
of this give to the Bitch twice or thrice, and ſhe will in- 
fallibly grow proud. The fame Pottage given to the 
Dog, will make him defirous of copulation. 

When your Bitch is lined, and with Puppy, you muſt 
not let her hunt, for that will be the way to make her 


- (caſt her Whelps 3 but let her unconfined walk up and 


> {day 


| 


down in the Houſe and Court, and never lock her up 
in her Kennel 3 for ſhe is then impatient of food 3 and 
erefore you mutt make her ſome hot Broth once a 


If you would (pay your Bitch, it muſt be done be- 
re ſhe ever had Litter of Whelps: And in {paying 
er, take not away all the Roots or Strings of the 
eins 3 for if you do, it will much prejudice her Reins, 
nd hinder her (wiftneſs ever after : but by leaving, 
ome behinde, it will make her much the fironger and 
ore hardy. Whatever you do, {pay her not when (he 
proud for that will endanger her lite ; but rou may do 
it 
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it fifteen days after. But the beſt time of all is, when | : 
the Whelps are ſhaped within her. c 


How to enter young Hounds to Hunt the 
Hart ; and what Quarries and Re- 


wards you ſhall give them. b 

O 

Having firſt taught your Hounds to know your Hal-Þ tt 
low, and the ſound of your Horn, then, about cighteenſ# © 
months old, you muſt lead them once a Week into thi h 
fields, and not oftner. hi 
The beſt manner to teach your Hounds , is to takfff ta 

a live Hare, and trail her after you upon the Earth w 
now one way, now another 3 and ſo, having drawn if ha 
a convenient ſpace, hide it in the Earth: afterward (jj fo 
forth your Hound near the Trail, who taking Win Af 
runneth to and fro near the Woods, Ficlds, Paſturgf yo 
Path-ways, and Hedges, until he tind which way ti yo 
Hare is gone 3 but with a {oft and gentle pace, una 


at length coming near the lodged Hare, he mendeth ltd 
pace, and beſtirreth himſelf more ſpeedily, leaping of | 
his Prey, and killing it, loadeth himſelf with his cofÞfor 
queſt, and bringing it to his Maſter with Triumph, Wn 
muſt receive both Dog and it with all tokens of love ifiter 
to his Boſom. 


When you hunt, let your Hart be in pritne of greaff, | 
for then he is heavier than in April or May, and cannÞ0u 
fiand up (o long. erl 


Then chuſe your Forcſt wherein the Relays are 
equal proportion : then place all your young Houn 
with tive or fix old to enter them3 and then lead tha 
to the fartheſt and laſt Relay, and cauſe the Hart toÞnd « 
hunted unto them. Being come up, uncouple yourd$ 
Hounds; and having found the Track of the Hart, b 
wellentred in cry, uticouple likewife yout young Hount 


and if you find any of them lag behinde, you muſt beat 
or whip them forward. 

In what place ſoever you kill the Hart, immediately 
flay his Neck, and reward your Hounds : for it is beſt 
whilſt it is hot ſo to do. 

There are ſeveral ways of entring Hounds. As fuſt, 
by taking a Hart in Nets, and after you have cut off 
one of his Feet, let him go: a quarter of an hour af- 
Þ ter, aſſemble your young Hounds, and having found 
# out the View or Slot of the Hart or Buck by your Blood- 
hounds, uncouple your young Hounds, and let them 
hunt. Secondly, you may bring them to quarry, by 
© taking half a dozen Huntſmen, ſwift of foot, each 
whereof ſhall have two couple to lead in Liams 3 and 
Y having unlodg'd the Hart, purſue him fair and ſoftly, 
K ſo that you tire not too much your young Hounds, 
# After the Hart hath ran two or three hours, and that 
ff you find he begins to link, you may then caſt off your 
young Hounds : but beware it be not when he is at 
Bay, and his Head full ſummed z, for ſo you may en- 
danger the lives of your Hounds. 

But the beſt way of entring Hounds is at the Hare 
Kfor thereby they will learn all Doubles and Turns, better 
know the Hallow, will be more tender-noſed, and bet- 
iter ſcented, by uſing the beaten ways and Champion 

grounds. 

Here note, that with whatſoever you firſt enter your 
ounds; and therewith reward them, they will ever af- 
er love that moſt, Wherefore, if you intend them for 
he Hart, enter them not firſt with the Hinde. And for 
he better hunting the Hart, enter not your youngHounds 
Fvithin a Toilz for there a Hart doth nothing but turn 
and caſt about, ſince he cannot run end-long, and fo they 
are always in ſight of him. If then afterwards you ſhould 
$un him at force out of a Toil, and at length, and out of 
S'ght, you will find the Hounds to give him over quick- 
Y. Laſt- 
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Laſtly, enter not your Hounds nor teach them in the 
Morning 3 for if ſo, you will tind them apt to give 6+ 
ver in the heat of the day. . 


—  —— 


0f COURSING with Grey-Hounds. 


Need not declare the Excellencies which are con- 
tained in the noble and worthy Exerciſe of Gour- 
ſing with Grey hounds, fince it is {o well known to 
all Gentlemen who take delight in this pleaſant and 


healthy Paſtime : I ſhall therefore onely infilt upon 


the breed of Grey - hounds, their Shape, their Diet, 
and the Laws belonging to the ſame, according as 


they were commanded, allowed, and ſubſcribed by 
the Duke of Norfolk, in the Reign of Queen ElizaÞ 


beth. 


muſt have reſpe& to the Country, which ſhould be 
Champain, Plain, or high Downs. The beſt Valleys 
are thoſe of Belvoir, 1hite-horſe, and Eveſholm, or any 
other where there are no Coverts, ſo that a Hare maj 
ſtand forth and endure a Courſe of two or three miles: 
as for high Downs or Heaths, the beſt are about Mar! 
borough, Salisbnry, Cirenceſter, and Lincoln. 

Though theſe places are very commodious for th: 
breeding and training up of Grey-Hownds ;, yet, in m 
opinion, the middle, or moſt part arable grounds ar 
the beſt: and yet thoſe Gentlemen who dwell © 
Downs or plain grounds, to keep up the reputatic 
of their own Dogs, affirm, that thzy are more nin 
ble and cunning in turning than the Vale-Dogs arc 
and Mr. Markham confefleth that he hath ſeen 
Vale-Dog fo much deceived, that upon a turn he hat 
lo 


Firſt, for the Breeding of Grey-Hownds, in this you | 
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foſt more ground than hath been recoverable in the 
whole Courſe after : however, with a little care. in a 
ſhort time this errour may be refihed 3 and then you 
will experimentally find The good Dogs pon the Deeps 
will ever beat the good Dogs port the Plains. 

It isa received opinion, that the Grey-hownd-Bitch will 
beat the Grey- hound-Dog, by reaſon (he excelJeth him in 
nimbleneſs: but if you conſider that the Dog is longer 
and ſtronger, you muſt look upon that opinion no more 
than as a vulgar errour. 

Here note, as to the breeding of your Grey-houttds, 
that the beſt Dog upon an indifferent Bitch, will not 
get ſo good a Whelp as an indifferent Dog upon the 

beſt Bitch. 

{ Obſerve this in general as to breeding, let your Dogs 
and Bitches, as near as you can, be of an equal age, not 
# excceding faur years old : however, to breed with a 
& young Dog and an old Bitch, may be the means of pro- 
© ducing excellent Whelps, the goodneſs whereof you ſhall 
know by their Shapes in this manner. 

If they are raw-bon'd, lean, looſe-made, fickle or 
erooked-hough'd, and generally unknit in every Mem- 
ber 3 theſe are the proper marks of excellent ſhape and 
goodnels: but if after thxce or four months they appear 
round and cloſe-truſt, fat, firaight, and as it were full 
ſummed and knit in every Member, they never prove 
good, {wift, nor comely. 

The goodneſs of ſhape in a Grey-honund after a year 
and a half old, is this: his Head muſt be lean and long, 
with a (harp Noſe, ruſh-grown from the Eye down- 
ward ; a full clear Eye, with long Eye-lidss a ſharp 
Ear, ſhort and cloſe falling 3 a long Neck a little bend- 
Ing, with a looſe hanging Weaſand a broad Breaſt, 
firaight Fore-legs, hollow Side, firaight Ribsz a ſquare 
Nat Back, (hort and (trong Fillets, a broad ſpace between 


the Hips, a ltrong Stcrn or Tail , a xound Foot, and 
good large Clefts, K The 
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The Dieting of Grey - Hoxnds confiſis in theſe four | 
things: Food, Exerciſe, Airing, and Kennelling, | 

Food of a G rey-hound is two fold : ———_ is, the Þ j 
maintaining of a Dog in good bodily conditionz and Þ | 
particular, when the Dog is dieted for a Wager, oritÞ 
may be for ſome Diſtemper he isafflied with. | 

A Grey-hound's general Food ought to be Chippings Þ i 
Cruſts of Bread, ſoft Bones and Grifiles. Your Chip-Y » 
pings ought to be ſcalded in Beef, Mutton, Veal orfff h 
Veniſon-Brothz and when it is indifferent cool, then j 
make your Bread onely float with good Milk, and give b 
ic your Grey-bounds Morning and Evening; and thisf n 
will keep them in good ſtate of body. I 

But if your Dog be poor, ſickly, and weak, then 
take Sheeps-heads, Wool and all, clean walh'd, and ha-W fa 
ving broken them to pieces, put them into a Pot 3 and] fr 
when it boils, ſcum the Pot, and put therein good ſtore Li 
of Oatmzal, and (uch Herbs as Pottage is uſually madeÞy ar 
of; boil theſe till the Fleſh be very tender : then with B 
the Mcat and Broth feed your Dogs Morning and E-Wf fee 
vening, and it will recover them, 

If you deligne your Grey-Howund for a Wager, the} th 
give him this Diet-bread: Take half a peck of theſj O 
neſt and drie(t Oat-meal, and a peck of good Wheat Cc 
having ground them together, boult the Meal, andy , 
ſcattering an indifferent quantity of Liquoriſh and 
Anniſeeds well beaten together.z knead it up with bel 
the Whites of Eggs, new Ale and Barm mix'd tofff kee 
gether, and bake it in ſmall Loaves indifferent hard; the 
then take it and ſoak it in Beek or any of the aforc hel 
faid, Broths; and half an hour after Sun-rifing, andy oth 
half an hour before its ſetting, having firſt walk 
and air'd your Grev-hound, give it him to cat, Thi 
will not oncly increaſe his tirength ;. but enlarge hi 
Wind, 
Havivg thus ſpcken of a Grey - Hound's Feeding 

cith 
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either generally or particularly ,, either for k | 
him in health, or reſtoring it. when it is loſt, 1 
in the next gone proceed to his Exerciſe; and this 
likewiſe conſiſts in'two things, that is, Courſing, and 
Airing. . | ©.s | 
| As 6 the firſt, he ought to be Courſed thrice a week, 
in ſuch manner that you uſually reward him with Blood, 
which will animate and encourage hirm to proſecute 
his Game: but be not unmindful to give the Hare all 
juſt and lawful advantage, fo that ſhe may, ſtand long 
before the Grey-hond, that thereby he-may ſhew his uit» 
moſt ſtrength and skill before he reap the benefit of his 
labour. +1206 7: 
If he kill, ſuffer him not to break the Hare, but 
K fake her from him 3 and having cleans'd his Chaps 
K from the Wool of the Hare, then give him the Liver, 
| Lights, and Heart, and ſo take him up in your Leaſh; 
K and having led him home, waſh his Feet with ſome 
\8 Butter and Beer, and then put him into the Kennel, and 
feed him half ari hour afterwards. | | | 
Upon your Grey-hounds Courſing-days, give him in 
the Morning before you air him, a Toaſt and Butter or 
Oyl, and nothing elfe 3 then Kennel him till he go to his 
Courſe, > ES, 
The reaſon of Kennelling your Grey-honnds. is this; 
becauſe it breeds in Dogs Luſt, Spirit, and Nimbleneſs ; 
b:lides, ic prevents ſeveral dangerous Caſualties, and 
keeps the Potes from ſpending ill time of neceſlity : and 
therefore do not permit your Dog to itir out of the Ken- 
nel but in the hours of Feeding, Walking, Courting, of 
other neceſſary buſineſs; 


The Laws of the Leaſh or Conrfing; 


| Though the Laws of Courſing may alter accor- 
ding to fome mens ſwaying Fancies 3 yet theſe, ſubs 
E 2 {cribe> 


© Of/Cotkſing with S2ey-Votinds, 
&7ibad'by-the'chief of the Gertery, were ever held au- 
thetit&a};' Take them thus in order, according to my 
chiedion out of Mr. Markham. 
bFirſft; it was ordered, that he who was choſen Few. 
zerer, or Letter-looſe of the Grey-hounds, ſhould receive | t 
the 'Grby-bouids Match to run together into his Leaſh ( 
as foon as%e came into the Field, and follow next to 
the-Hate - findey itill he came unto the Form: and not 7 
Horfe-man or Foot-man, on pain of diſgrace, to go be-Þ ri 
frethem, or on any fide, but dire&ly behinde, the ſpace V 
AEfoxty yards of thereabouts. | 
©:113,) That Hot above one Brace of Grey - hounds dof in 
courſe a Hare at one inſtant. - 3 
!,” Thar the: Hare-finder ſhould give the Hare three 
She's before he put her from her Lear, to make the ye 
Grey-hounds gaze and attend her riſing, of 
#147 That the Fewterer ſhall-give twelve-ſcore Law erell 
a. the Grey-birnds, except it be in danger of loſing gi 

Bag: £13 3: | the 

' 5, That Dog that giveth the firſt Turn, if after theſſſthe 
Tutn be given there be neither Coat, Slip, nor WrenchIPc 3 
extraordinary 5 1'fay, he which gave the firſt Turn (half 1 
be held to win the Wager. 

6. If one Dog give the firſt Turn, and the other 
bear the Hare , then he which bare the Hare fhal 
Win. 

7. If one give both the firſt and laſt Twrn, and no 
other advantage be between them, the odde Twrn ſhall 7: 
win the Wager. 

' $8, That a Coat ſhall'be more than two Txrns, an 
a Go-by, or the Bearing of the Hare equal with twoff< 
Turns, | 

9. If neither Dog turn the Hare, then he which 
leadeth laſt at the Covert (hall be held to win the 
Wager. 

10, If one Dog turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf, andÞ« 
cum 
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turn her again, thoſe two Twrns hall be as much as a 
Coat. 

11. If all the Courle be equal, then he whichTears 
the Hare (hall win onely 3 and if ſhe be not Ro, the 
Courſe muſt be adjudged dead, i 

12, If he which comes firſt in tothe. Jeath of the 
Hare takes her up, and faves her fram breaking, che- 
riſheth the Dogs, and cleanſcth their. Mouths: frag 
Wool, or other filth of the Hare, for ſach- court 
done he ſhall in right challenge the Hare ; but nat ; 
© ing it, he ſhallhave no Right, Priviledge, os egy 

IN. 


# 13. If any Dog flall take a fall in the Courſe, = 

© yet perform his part, he ſhall challenge che adya4nag 
of a Turn more than he giveth. 

14. It one Dog tum the Hare, ſerve himſelf, and 
give divers Coats, yet in the end ſtand fill in the, hield, 
the other Dog, without Turn giving, running home to, 

elfithe Covert 3 that Dog which ſtood itill in the tield all 

Wc adjudged to loſe the Wager. 

08 15+ It any man ſhall ride over a Dog, and over« 

hrow him in his Gourſe, (though the Dog were the 

er@vorſe Dog in opinion, yet ) the party for the offence 
ball eicher receive the diſgrace of the Field, or.pay the 

Wager; for between the Partzes it (hall he ad judged na 

ourle, 

16, Laſtly, thoſe which are choſen Jadges of the 
eaſh (hall give their judgments prefcntly before they 

{Wcpart from the Ficld, or elſe he in whoſe default'it 

th (hall pay the Wager by a genera} Voice and Sen. 

ence, 

Here note, that it lieth in the power of him that hath 

@ Office of the Leaſh conferred on him, to make Laws 

cording to the Cuſtoms af Countries, aid the Rule of 


calon, 
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Of the Stiles of Hunting different from the 
- Engliſh both Antique and Forrein. 


He Hunting uſed by the Antients was much like 
- that way which is at prefent taken with the 
in-Deer, which is ſeldom hunted at force or with 
| s, but onely drawn after with a Blood-hound, 
, and forcſiall'd with Nets and Engines. So did they 
with all Beaſts, and therefore a Dog is never commen: 
ded by them for opening before he hath by ſrtgnes diſco. 
vered where the Beali lieth in his Zayre, as by their 
drawing Riff our Harbourers are brought to give right 
judgement. Therefore I do not finde that they were 
curious in the Muſick of their Hounds, or in a com- 
poſition of their Kennel or Pack, cither for deepneſ;, 
or loudneſs, or ſweetneſs of cry like to ours, Theit 
Huntſmen were accuſtomed to ſhout and make ; 
, great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of his Geor- 


gicks s 


==] 


Ingentem clamore premes ad: retia Cervum, 


So that it was onely with that confuſion to bring the 
Deer to the Nets laid for him. Fe: "Oo 
" But we comfort our Hounds with loud and cours 
ous Cries and Noiſes, both of Voice and. Horn, that 
they may follow over the ſame way that they ſaw thef 
Hart pals, without croſſing or coaſting. | 
* The Sicilian way of Hunting was this: when the] 2Y 
Nobles or Gentry were informed which way a Herd|* 
of Deer paſſed , giving notice to one another , they], 5: 
appointed a meeting, and every one brought with|{ 5. 
Ln | We EE Le him 


| him onely ſuch Hounds which draw after the 


id] © 


cy 


mM 
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him a Croſs-bow, or a Long bow, and a bundle of 
Staves. Theſe Staves had an Iron-ſpike at the bot- 
tom, and their Head is bored, with a Cord drawn 
through all of them 3 their length is about four foot : 
Being thus provided, they come to the Herd, and there 
caſting themſelves about into a large Ring, they ſur- 
round the Deer; and then every one of them receives 
a peculiar ſtard, and there, unbinding his Faggot, ties 
the end of his Cord to the other who is (et in the nexr 
ſtation 3 then to ſupport it, iicks into the ground each 
Staff, about the diftance of ten foot one from the other. 
Then they take out Feathers, which they bring with 
them, dyed in Crimfon for this very purpoſe, and fa- 
fined upon a Thred which is tied to the Cord, fo that 
with the leaft breath of wind they are whirled round a- 
bout. Thofe which kecp the ſeveralStands, withdraw 
and hide themfelves in the next Covert. After this, 
the chick Ranger enters within the Line, 92, Ame 

erd ,, 
and coming near with their cry, rouze them: Upon 
which the Deer fly till they come towards the Line, 
where they turn off towards the tft, and Rlitl gazing 
upon the ſhaking and ſhining Feathers, wander about 
them as if they were kept in with a Wall or Pale. The 
chief Ranger purſues, and calling to every one by 
name, as he paſſcth by theix Stand, cries to them, that 
they ſhoot the firſt, third, or lixth, as he ſhall pleaſe 3 


and if any of them mifs, and lingte out any other than. 


that which was aſſigned by the Ranger, it is counted 
a diſgrace to him : by which mcans, as they paſs by 


the ſeveral Stations, the whole Herd is killed by ſeverat 


Mmnds. This Relation is of undoubted truth, as you 
may finde it in Pierius his Hieroglyphicke, Lib. 7. Chap. 


Boar-hunt@#z is very uſuat in Fran:e, and they calt 


<|it Sangter. Ho this fore of Hunting the way is to 


E 4 
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uſe furious terrible Sounds and Noiſes, as well of Vaice | | 
as Horn, to make the Chaſe turn and fly; becauſe | | 
they are ſlow, and truſt to their Tusks and defence; | þ 
which is Agere Aprum, to bait the Boar. Yet thismuſ 
be done after his Den or Hold is difcovercd, and the | p 
Nets be pitched. Ny 
The Huntſmen give judgement of the 1ld-Boar by B 
the print of his Foot, by his Rooting. A wild Swine || cc 
roots deeper than our ordinary Hogs, becauſc their Þ ac 
Snouts are longerz and when he comes into a GCorn« ff th 
field, ( as the Caledonian - Boar in Ovid.) turns up one fÞ w 
continued Furrow, not as our Hogs, routing here and | m 
there 3 and then by his ſoil he ſoils and wallows him in pel 
the myre : theſe are his YVolutabra Silveſtria, where his Þ in 
greatneſs is meaſured out 3 then coming forth, he rubs 
againſt ſome Tice, which marks his height 3 as alſo Il pre 
when he ſticks his Tusk into it, that-ſhews the great- I of 
nels thereof." They obſerve the bigneſs of his Leſſes, F and 
and the depth of his Den 3 where note, that they call his (-w 
Dung by the name of Leſſes. | ES Bftrc 
Whenſoever the Boar is hunted and ſtands at Pay, No 
the Huntſmen ride in, and with Swords and Spears ſan i 
ſtriking od that fide which is from their Horſes, wound feſtit 
or kill him. This is in the French Hunting : but the thai 
anticnt Romans ſtanding on foot, or {etting their Knees ſhun 
to the ground, and charging dircaly with their Spear, ſi 
did Opponere ferrum, and Excipere Aprim : for ſuch is 
the nature of a Boar, that he ſpits himſelf with fury, run-f 
ning upon the Weapon to come at his Adverſary ; and ſthat 
ſo, {cckivg his revenge, he mects with his own defiru- Þprou 
Ction, | In 
Though theſe /;1d-Bozrs are frequent in France, we Font 
havenone in England; yet it may be fuppoſed that here» Fvith 
tofore we had, and did not think it convenient to pre- Þzing 
fexve that Game: For our old Authorget Hunting Pron: 
reckon {thcm amonglt the beaſts of verS; z and we ud | 
ID | have 
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hayethe proper terms belonging to them, 35 you may 
fiod them at:.the beginning -of. the Book, Of Boas 
hunting you will read more hereafter, | 
There arc no. Roe-Deer in Eugland; but there ot 

plevty of them in Scatland, as Sir Fames Lindſay an 
Scottiſh Writer teſtifies, 

| Yet it may be thought that they have. been more 
common in England, becauſe our antient Huntimen 
rag rg + the proper terms for this Chaſe; and in, 
the firſt placg, we have diſtin Ages for theſe Daxces, 
which you ſhall find in the Terms aforeſaid. They 
make goad Chaſe, ſtand long, and fly end-way. Conm- 
pellere Darcas, is to force the Bevy; and to drive them 
| into the Toyls. | 
= Althoughqwe have no Wolves in England at this 
© preſent, yet it. is certain that heretofore we had Routs 
of them, as they have to this very day in Jreland 3 
and in that Country are bred a race of Grey - hounds, 
= (which are 'cammonly called Wolf - Dogs) which are 
"Kftrong, fleet, and bear a natural enmity to the Wolf. 
| Now in theſe the Grey-hounds of that Nation there is 
$ Fan incredible force and boldneſs, fo that they are in great 
| Ecſtimation, and much ſought after in forrein parts, ſo 
c 
$ 


that the King of Poland makes ule of them in his 
hunting of great Bealts by-force, Wherefore it may 
well be intended of the great fierceneſs which theſe 
Dogs have in, aſſaulting, that when the Romans ſaw 
them play, they thought them ſo wonderful violent, as 
d that they. muſt needs have been Ferreis caveis advedii , 
drought up in Iron Dens. 

In Poland when the King hunts, his ſervants are 
ont to {urround a Wood, though a Mile in compaſs, 
vith Toyls which are pitched on firm Stakes. This 
ing done , the whole Town, all Sexes and Ages 
'g Þroniſcuvuſly ruth into the Incloſure, and with their 
2c (ud ſhouts rear all the Beaſts within that Wood 3 which 
{ Ot W making 
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making forth, arc intercepted im 'the Nets. Their 
ſmall and great Beaſts are entangled together, after the } 
ſame manner as when amongſt us we draw a Net 
over a Pond, and after beating it all over with Poles, 
we bring out not onely Pike'and Carp, but leffer Fry; f| ; 
fo they incloſe at once Deer, Boar, Roe-buck, and Hare :f , 
For ſo they order their Nets, that the ſpace of thoſefj 
Meſhes which are twiſted with greater Cords, for thef} ., 
entangling of greater Beaſts, that ſpace, I ſay, is madef} x: 
up with ſmaller Whip-cord, 'for the catching fmallerf} 


He hath a great race of Engliſh Maſtiffs, which in 
that Country retain their generoſity, and are brought 
up to play upon greater beaſts. It is not counted a- 
mong them diſagreeable to the Laws of the Chaſe, to 
uſe Guns. I ſhall now proceed to the manner off (, 
Engliſh-Hunting both antient and modern, accordingh iq, 
to the 'beft information I could gather either out off (4 
Books, experienced Huntſmen , and my own prafff ze 
Qice. He 
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Of Hart-Ffunting\ - 


Fo can. naturally ſwim a great wayz inſomudf err 
"% that I have heard of ſome fo fore hunted infl x 
Forefis near the Sea, that they have plung'd into it, andfſdo x 
= been killed by Fiſher - men a dozen mites fromPare i 
land. T 
It is reported of them when they go to Rut , andÞ}whi, 
mult for that purpoſe crofs ſome great River or Arnſor $ 
of the Sea, they affemble in great Herds, the firon-fny $ 
geſt goes in firſt, and the next of ſtrength follows himSton 
and ſo one after the other, relieving — abro: 

| 
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by ſtaying their Heads on the Buttocks of each o- 


cr, 
The Hinde commonly carries her Calf cight or nine 
| moneths, which uſpally falls in May, although ſome la- 
| ter: ſome of them have two at once, cating the Skin up 
"| wherein the Calf did lie. 
'f As the Calf grows vp, ſhe teacheth it to run, leap, 
| and the way it muſt keep to defend it ſelf from the 
| Hounds, - | | 
'it Herts and Hindes are very long-liv'd, living commons» 
ly an hundred years and upwards. | 


t The nature of a Hart. 


The Hart is ſirangely amazed when he hears any one 
call, or whiſite in his Fiſt; For trial of which, ſome ſee- 
= ing a Hart in the Plain in motion, have called after him, 
ſaying, Fare, Ware, or Take heed, and thereupon have 
{zen him inſtantly turn back, making fome little ſtand. 
He heareth very perfe&ly when his Head and Ears are 
ereced z but heareth imperteAly when he holdeth them 
down. When he is on foot, and not afraid, he won- 
ders at every thing he ſeeth, and taketh pleaſure to gaze 
at them. 

They bear ſometimes few , and fometimes more 
Crochesz and that is the reafon that many men have 
Mg erred in their judgments as to their age. 
wi Harts are bred in moſt Countries ; but the Antients 
dFdo prefer thoſe of Britain before all others, where they 
Ware of divers colours. 

Theſe do excel all others in the beauty of Horns 
ad which arc very high, yet do not grow to their Bones 
mor Scalps, but to their Skin, branching forth into ma- 
n-gny Speers, being ſolid throughout, and as hard as 
mgStones, and fall off once a year: but if they remain 
A atroad in the Air, and that thereby they are fometimes 

| wet 
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wet and dry, they. grow. as light as any vaniſhj 
other ſubſtance, as VE uk by ELD j 4s 
ing ſome which have been loſt by them, jn-the Woods 3 
—_ I gather, that. they axe of an carthly ſubs 
ſtance, concrete, and hardngd with a irong heat, made 
like unto Bones. They loſe theſe: Horns every year 


in the Spring. At one year old they, have nothing | 


but Bunches, that are (mall ſignificators.of Horns to 
come: at two years they appear more perte&ly, but 


firaight and ſimple: at thyee years they grow into two | 


Spears : at four, into three 3, and fo increaſe every year 
in their Branches till they be fix 3 and above that time 
_ age is not certainly to be difcerned by their 
Head. | 

Having loſt their Horns in the day - time , they 
hide themſclves, inhabiting the ſhades, to avoid the 
annoyance of Flies, and feed, quring, that time onely, 
in the night. Their new Horns come out at firlt 


like Bunches, apd afterwards ( as I ſaid before ) by. 
the increaſe of the Sun's heat they grow more hard, 


covercd with a rough Skin, which is called a Velvet- 
head and as that Skin drieth, they daily try the firength 
of their new Heads upon Treesz which not onely 
{crapeth off the roughneſs, but by the pain they feel thus 
rubbing them, they are taught how long to forbear the 
company of their fellows: for at laſt, when in their 
chating and fretting of their new Horn againlt the 
Tree they can feel no longer pain and {mart in them, 


they take it for high time to forſake their ſolitary 


dwellings, and return again to their former conditi- 
on 


Horns ycarly, are theſe : kirlt, becauſe of the matter 
whereof they conliſt; © for it is dry and earthy, like 


the ſubſtance of green Leaves which have an yearly ' 


fall, likewiſe, wanting glewing or holding moiſture 
| wh 


The reaſon why Harts and Deers do loſe their- 
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to contimae themz wherefore the Hom of a Hare can 
not be bent.: Secondly, from. the place they grow 'up. 
on3 for they are not rooted upon the Skull, bur onely 
within tht Skin, Thirdly, from the efficient cauſe; 
for they are hardned both with the heat of Sammer, ard 
cold of Winter 3 by means wheteof the Pores to re 
ceive their \nouriſhing Liquor are utterly ſhut up and 
| ſtopped, ſoasof neceftity their native heat dieth 3 which 
falleth not 'out in other Beaſts, whoſe Horns are for 
the moſt part hollow, and fitted for longer <onti- 
| nuance 3 but rheſe are of leflex, and the new Bunches 
ſwelling up towards the Spring, do thruſt off 'the old 
Homs, having the afſifiance of Boughs of Trees, weight 
of the Homs, or by the willing excuſſion'of 'the Real 
that beareth them, of 
It is obſerved , that when» a Hart pricketh up his 
Ears, he windeth ſharp, very far, and fare, and diſco- 
vereth all treachery againſt: himz but if chey hang 
down -and wag, he perceiveth no danger. By their 
*N Tecth is their Age diſcerned, -and they have four on 
| Þ both ſides wherewith they grinde their meat, belides 
- rwo other, much greater in the Make than in the Fe. 
| male. All theſe Beaſts have Worms in their Head 
' underneath their Tongue, in athollow place where the 
i Neck-bone is joyned to the Head, which are no big- 
ger than Flie - blows. His Blood is not like other 
Beaſts, for it hath no Fibres in it, and therefore it is 
hardly congealed, His Heart is very great, and fo 
are-all thoſe of fearful Beaſts, having in it a Bone 
tke a Croſs, He hath no Gall, and that is one of 
he cauſes of the length of his life 3 and therefore are 
his Bowels (© bitter , that the Dogs will not touch 
1 Fthem unleſs they be very fat. The Genital-part is all 
ry 3 the Tail fmall; and the Hinde hath Udders 
etwixt her Thighs, with four Speans like a Gow. 
(e are above all othcr four - footed Beaſts, both 


ſe in- 
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iogenious and fearful, who-although they have large 
Horns, yet their defence againſt other four-footed Beafis 
is to run away. | 

And now if you will credit Geſner as a Huntſman; 

y here obſerve what account he gives of Hunti 
the Hart: This wild deceitful and ſubtile Bedft ( ſays 
_ he) by windings and twrnings does often deceive its | 
Hunter , 4s the Harts of Meandros flying from the ter- 
rible cry of Diana*s-Hounds, Wherefore the prizdent || 1 
Hunter muſt frame his Dogs as Pythagoras did his f| | 
Scholars, with words of Art to ſet them on, and take | « 
them off again at his pleaſure z wherefore he mull f f 
firſt of all compaſs in the Beaſt (en ſon gifte) in her own þ 
Layr, and ſo unharbour her in the view of the Dogs 8 p 
that ſo they may never loſe her Slot or Footing : nei} t: 
ther mult he ſet upon every one, either of the Herd tt 
or thoſe that wander ſolitary alone, or a little one; m 
but partly by fight, and partly by their Footing and} w 
Fumets, judge of their Game alſo he muſt obſerve fo 
the largeneſs of his Layr. Being thus informed, then 
Diſcouples les chiens, take off your Dog - Couplings 
and ſome on Horſe-back, others on foot, follow the 
Cry with greateſt art, obſervation and ſpeed, remem 
bring and preventing (cer fruze) the ſubtile turning 
and headings of the Hart; ſiraining with all dexteritffdeſ; 
to leap Hedge, Pale, Ditch, nay Rocks neither fearing 1 
Thorns, down Hills, nor Woods, but providing, frelffGra 
Horſe if the firſt tire, follow the largeſt Head a H, 
the whole Herd , which you muſt endeavour wſwsth 
fingle out for the Chaſe ; which the Dogs perceivingir h 
mult follow, taking for a prohibition to follow any oFfali, | 
ther. .. | 

The Dogs are animated by the winding of Homgmem 
and voices of the Huntfimen, like Souldiers to tF Th 
battle, by the noiſe of Trumpets and other Warlifmado 
Iaftruments, But ſometimes the crafty great beaſi 8 ther 
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deth forth his little Squire to; be facrificed to the Dogs 
and Huntſmen, , inſtead of himſelf ; lying cloſe, in the 
mean time : Then muſt a Retreat be ſounded, and (rom- 
pre le chiens ); the Dogs be broken off, and taken in (le 
Limier ) that is, 'Leame again, until they be brought to 
the fairer Game who ariſcth in fear, yet ſtill ſiriveth 
by flight, until he be wearied and breathleſs. 

The Nobles call this beaſt (Cerf ſage) a wiſe Hort, 

who , to avoid all his Enemies, runneth into the 

| greateſt Herds, and. ſo bringeth a Cloud of errour 
| on the Dogs, to keep them-from further proſecution 3 
| | ſometimes alſo beating ſome of the Herd into his 
| Footings, that ſo he may the, more eaſily eſcape, and 
| procure a Labyrinth .to the Dogs; after which he be- 
| taketh himſelf to; his Heels again, running till with 
1] the Wind, not onely for refrigeration, but becauſe he 
;| may the more eaſily-hear the voice of his purſuers, 
4] whether they be far or near.. At laſt, being for all this 
ie | found out again by the obſervance of the Hunters, and 
eſl 
: 
he 


$kilful Scent of the Dogs, he flieth into the Herds of Cat- 
tle; as Cows, Sheep, &c. leaping-on. an Ox or Cow, 


kl aying the foreparts of his body. thereon, that fo touch- 
} ivg the Earth onely with his hinder, Feet, to leavea ve- 
lf ry ſmall or no ſcent at all behinde for the Hounds to 
fl deſcern. _ 

The chief Huntſman to Lewis the twelfth, called (le 
rl Grand Venieur ) affirmeth, that on a time, they having 
| fa Hart in chaſe, ſuddenly the Hounds were at a fault, ſo 
; fas the Game was out of ſight, and not aDog would once 
inffiflir his foot, whereat the Hunters were all amazed 3 at 
y Faſt, by caſting about, (as it is uſual in ſuch caſes) they 
found the fraud of the crafty beat}, which is worth the 
OMPncemOory. | | 
; i} There was a . great White-thorn, which grew in a 
rlilftadowy place as high as a Trce, and was environed with 
i ſeÞther ſmall ſhrubs about itz into the which the _ 
det art 
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Hirt heaped, ard there fiood aloft the Boughs (pre: 
Ang from one another, and there ' remained ill he 
was thirſt through by a Huntſman, rather than he 
would yh to the angry and greedy Hounds, Yet 
their mainer is when they ſee themſelves every where 
intercepted, to make force at him with their Horny 
who firſt comes unto him, except prevented by Sword 
or Spear 3; which being done, the Hunter with his 
Horn wirdeth the falt'of' the Beaft, and *then every 
one approacheth, luring with triumph-for ſuch a com 
queſt, -of 'whom the skilfulleſt opericth the Beaſt, rc 
warding, the Hounds with what properly belongeth 
unto thetn for their future enconragernent 3 and far 
that ſe the Hantſimeg dip in the Skin and 
Blobd of the Beaſi, 'to:give unto the Hounds their ful 


- Viloces Sparte etulos, actemg) Miloſſum | 
'Paſce fero pingui; &c. yy 


Murh more might be faid of this preſent ſabjed, 
which is not proper in this place ; © wherefore I {hy 


refer you to what followeth, and your' own expe 


Erice. 
- Of the Rut of Harts. 


The time of their Rutting is about the midſt « 
September, and cotitinnes ewo tmorths:” "the older th 
=, the hotter, and the better beloved'by the Hinds 
and therefore they go to Rut before the young ons 
and, being very fiery, will not ſuffer any of them t 
comie near the Hinder till they have ſatisfied the 
Venery. .But the young ones are everi with the bid 
for when they perceive the old are grown weak | 


exceſs 'of Rutting, the young will frequently atraq 
the! 
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them, and make them quit the place, that they may be 
maſicts of the = | 

They are cafily kilFd in Rutting-time : for they fol- 
Jow the ſcent of the Hindes with ſuch greedineſs, lay- 
ing theirNoſes to the ground,that they mind that ſole» 
ly, and nothing elſe. 

They are ſuch great lovers of the ſport, it is very 
dangerous for any man to come hear then at this ſca- 
ſon, for then they will make at any living creature of 
different kind. 

In ſome places, in Ofober their Luſt arifeth, and alſo 
in May and then, whereas at other times the Males live 
apart from the Females, they go about like laſcivious 
Lovers, ſeeking the company of their Females, as it were 
atthe Market of Venus. 

The Males in their raging deſired Luſt have a peculi- 
ar noiſe, which the French call Reere, One Male will 
cover a many Females, continuing in this carnal appe- 
tite a month or two. The Females are chaſte, and unwil- 
ling to admit of Copulation, by reaſon of the rigour of 
the Male's Genital; and therefore they fink down on 
their buttocks when they begin to feel his Seed, as it hath 
been often obſerved in tame Harts z and if they can, the 
Females run away, the Males ſtriving to hold them back 


within their fore-Feet, It cannot be well ſaid, that they 


are covered ſtanding, lying, or going, but rather running; 
for {o are they filled with greateſt ſeverity. When one 
month or fix weeks is over of their Ructing, they grow 
tamer by!much, and laying aſide all fiercenels, they return 
to their ſolitary places, digging every one by himſclf a ſe- 
veral Hole or Ditch, wherein they lie, to aflwage the 
ſtrong (avour of their Luſt; for they tink like Goats, and 
their Face beginneth to look blacker than at other times : 
and in thoſe places they live till ſome Showers diftil from 
the Clouds; after which, they return to their Pafture a- 
gain, liviog in Flocks as before. 

| F The 
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The Female, thus filled, never keepeth company. a- 
gain with the Male until ſhe is delivered of her bur- 
then, which is eight months 3 and but one at a time, 
{cldom two, which ſhe lodgeth cunningly in ſome 
Covert: If ſhe perceive them ſtubborn and wilde, 
ſhe will beat them with her Feet till tliey lie cloſe and 
quict, 

Ottentimes (he leadeth forth her young, teaching it to 
run and leap over buſhes, ſtones, and ſmall ſhrubs; and 
{o continueth all the Summer long, while their own 
{ixength is moſt conſtderable, 

Ic is very pleaſant to obſerve them when they go to 
Rut, and make their Vaut, For when they ſmell the 
Hinde, they raiſe their Noſe up into the Air, looking 
aloft, as though they gave thanks to the God of Na- 
ture, who gave them fo great delight and pleaſure, 
And if it be a great Hart, he will turn his Head and 
look about to fee whether there be none near to inter- 
rupt or ſpoil his ſport.  Hereat the young fly away for 
tear: but it there be any of <qual bigneſs, they then 
ſtrive which (hall Vaut fixſt 3 and in the oppoſing each o- 
ther, they {crape the ground with their Feet, thocking 
and butting cach other fo turiouſly, that you ſhall hear 
the noile they make with their-Horns a good halt mile, 
{olong, till one cf them is Victor. The Hinde bchold- 
ing this Paltime, never [tirs from her ſtation, expecting, 
as it were, the Vauting of him who hath the Maſtery 
and havivg got it, he bellows, and then inſtantly covers 
her. 

During the time of their Rut, they cat but very lit- 
tle; for they feed onely on what they ſee before them, 
minding more the track of the Hindes. Their chict 
meat is the red Muſhrome, which helps them to evacuate 
their Greaſe: they are then extraordinary hot, inſo- 
much, that every where as they paſs and find waters, 
:hcy tumble and lie therein, 

be 
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The time of Harts Mewing, or Caſting 
« the Head, 


The old Hart caſteth his Head ſooner than the 
young : and the time is about the months of February 
and March, 

Here note, that if you geld an Hare before he hath 
an Head, he will never bear any and if you geld 
him when he hath ic, he will never after Mew or caſt 
it : and fo, if you geld him when he hath a Velvet- 
head, it will ever be ſo, without fraying or barniſh- 
ing. 

Having caſt their Heads, they inſtantly withdraw 
unto the Thickets, hiding themſelves in ſuch convenient 
places where they may have good Water, and ftron 
Feeding, near ſome ground where Wheat or Peafe is 
ſown : But young Harts do never betake themſelves to 
the Thickets till they have born their third Head, which 
is in the fourth year. | | 

After they have Mewed, they will begin to Button in 
March and April; and as the Sun grows ſtrong, and the 

{caſon of the year puts forward the Crop of the Earth, ſo 
will their Heads increale in all reſpe&s: fo that in the 
midſt of Zune their Heads will be ſummed as much as 
they will bear all the year. 


Of the Coats and Colour of Harts: 


The Coats of Harts are of three ſundry ſorts, Brown; 
Red, and Falow; and of every of theſe Coats there 
proceeds two forts of Harts, the one are great, the 0- 
ther little, Ty 

Of brown Harts, there, are ſomne. great, long, and 


hairy, bearing a high Head, red of colour, and well 
*- > beam'd, 
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beam'd, who will ſtand before Hounds very long, being 
longer of breath, and ſwifter of foot than thoſe of a 
' ſhorter ſtature. | 


There are another ſort of brown Harts, which are 


little, (hore, and well-ſet , bearing commonly a black 
Main, and are fatter and better Veniſon than the for- 
mer, by reaſon of their better feeding in young Cop- 
ſes. 

They are very crafty, eſpecially when in greaſe ; and 
will be hardly found, becauſe they know they are then 
moſt enquired after : beſides, they are very ſenſible they 
cannot | mu ſtand long before the Hounds. If they be 
old, and feed in good ground, then are their Heads black, 
fair, and well branched, and commonly palmed at the 
top. 

The Fallow-Harts bear their Heads high, and of a 
whitiſh colour, their Beams ſinall, their Antliers long, 
ſlender, and ill-grown, having neither Heart, Courage, 
nor Force. But thoſe which are of a lively Red-fal- 
Jow, having a black or brown Lift down the Ridge of 
the Back, are (irong, bearing fair and high Heads, well 
furniſhed and beam'd. 


Of the Heads and Branches of Hearts, and their diverſities. 


As there are ſeveral ſorts of Harts, ſo have they 
their Heads.in a divers fort and manner, according to 
their Age, Country, Relſt,. and Feeding, Here note, 
that they bear not their firſt Head, which we call Bro- 
ches, and in a Fallow-Deer Pricks, until they enter the 


' ſecond year of their Age. In the third year they bear Þ 


four,(ix,or eight {mall Branches : At the fourth, they bear 
cight or ten : at the fifth, ten or twelve : at fix, four- 
teen or ſixteen: and at the ſeventh year they bear their 
Heads Beam'd, Branched, and Summed with as much as 
ever they will bear, and do never multiply but in great- 
nels onely. | How 
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Hore to know an old Hart by the $1ot, Entries, Abatures 
and Foils, Fewmets, Gate and Walks, Fraying- 
Stocks, Head and Branches, 


I ſhall proceed in order, and firſt of the Slot. You 
muſt carefully look on the Treadings of the Hart's 
Foot : If you find the Treadings of two, the onedong, 


« the other round, yet both of one bigneſs yet (hall the 


_—_ declare the Hart to be much laxger than the 
round. 

Moreover, the old Hart's hind-foot doth never over- 
reach the fore-foot 3 the young one's Aoth. 

But above all, take this Obſervation : When you axe! 
in the Wood, and have found the Slot of a Hart, mark 
what manner of Footing it is, whether worn, or (harp z- 
and accordingly obſerve the Country , and thereby 
judge whether cither may be occaſioned thereby. For 
Harts bred in mountainous and fiony Countries, have 
their Toes and ſides of their Feet worn, by reaſon of 
their continual climbing and reſting themſelves there- 
on, and not on the Heel ; whereas in other places they 
ſtay themſelves more on the Heel than Toes: For in 
ſoft or ſandy ground they ſlip upon the Heel, by reaſon 
of their weight 3 and thus by trequent ſtaying them» 
ſelves thereon, it makes the Heel grow broader and grea- 
ter. And thus you may know the age of a Hart by his 
Slot or Treadmg, | 


The next thing to be conſidered, is the Fewmilhing 3 | 


| and this is to be judged of in April or May. It the 


Fewmets be great, large, and thick, they ſignitie theHart 
to be old. 

In the midſt of Fane and July, they make their 
Fewmets or Fewmilhing in great Croteys, very ſoft 
and from that time to, the end of Amguit, they make 
them great, long, knotty, anointed and gilded, let- 

F 3 : fin. 
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ting them fall but few and ſcattered. In September and 
Ofieber there is no longer judging, by reaſon of the 
Rut, 

Thirdly, If you would know the height and thick- 
neſs of the Hart, obſerve his Entries and Galleries into 
the Thickets, and what Boughs he hath over-ſtridden, 
and =” from thence the height of his Belly from the 

grou 


By the height of the Entries, we judge the age of a 


Hart : fora young Deer” is ſuch as creeps uſually 3 but 
the old is Riff and (tately, 

His greatneſs is known by the height of his creeping 
as he paſſes to his Harbour; the young Deer creeping 
low, which the old willnot ſtoop to. 

' Fourthly, Take notice of his Gate, by which you 
may know whether the Hart be great and long, and 
whether he will fiand long before the Hounds or not. 
For all Harts which have a' long ſtep will land up ve- 
ry long, being ſwift, light, and well breath'd ; but if he 
leavea great Slot, which is the ſigne of an old Deer, he 
will never ſtand long when he is chaſed. 

* Lafily, Take notice of his Fraying-poſt: Where 
note, the elder the Hart is, the ſooner he goeth to Fray, 
and the greater is the Tree he ſecketh'to Fray upon» and 
ſuch as he cannot bend with his Head. 

All Stags as they are burniſh'd, beat their Heads dry 
againſt ſome Tree or other, which is called their F ray- 
- ing-poſt: The younger Deer againlt weaker and leſſer 
Trees, and lower; the elder againſt bigger and ſtronger, 
and Fray higher 3 ſo that accordingly we confidently 
judge of their age, and of the nearneſs of their Harbour ; 
for that is the laſt Ceremony they uſe before they enter 


it. 


As to the Head dl Branches, the Hart is old, Firl, 
when the compaſs of the Bur i £ large, oreat, and well 
x 
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Secondly, when the Beam is great, burniſhed, and 
well pearl'd, being ſtraight, and not made crooked by 
the Antliers. | 

Thirdly, when the Gutters therein are great and 
deep. 

Fourthly, when the firſt Antlier, called Antoiller, is 
great, long, and near to the Bur z the Surantlier near 
unto the Antlier : and they ought to be both well 
peart'd. | 

Fitthly, The rcſt of the Branches which are higher, 
being well ordered and ſet, and well grown, accordin 
tothe bigneſs and proportion of the Head.3 and the Cxo- 
ches, Palm or Crown being great and large according 
- the bigneſs of the Beam, are the ſignes of an old 

art, 

Now ſince many men cannot underſtand the names 
and diverſities of Heads according to the Terms of 
Hunting, 'T ſhall in the following Chapter giye yoh a 
brick account thereof, 


The Names and diverſities of Heads, according 
to Hunting - Terms. 


The thing that beareth the Antliers, Royals, and 
Tops, is called the Beam ,, and the little ſtreaks therein 
are called Gutters, ; 

That which is about the Cruſt of the Beam, is termed 
Pearls : and that which is about the Bur it (elf, form- 
ed like little Pearls, is called Pearls bigger than the 
reſt. 
The Bur is next the Head ; and that which is about 


' the Bur, is called Pearls, The firſt is called Antlier 


the {econd, Swrantlier : All the reſt which grow after- 


. wards, until you come to the Crown, Palm, or Croche, 


are called Royals, and Swr-royals : The little Buds or 
Broches abont the Top, are called Croches. 
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Their Heads go by ſeveral Narties; The firſt Head is 
called a Crowned Top, becauſe the Groches are ranged in 
form of a Crown. 

The ſecond is called a PaJmed Tap, becauſe the Cro- 
ches are formed like a mans Hand, 

Thirdly,- all Heads which bear not above three or 
four, the Croches being placed aloft, all of one height, 
in form of a cluſter of Nuts, are to be called Heads of 
ſo many Croches. 

Fourthly, all Heads which bear two in the Top, or 
having their Croches doubling, are to be called Forked 
Heads. | 

Fifthly, all Heads which have double Burs, or the 
Antliers, Royals, and Croches turned downwards, con+ 
trary to other Heads, are onely called Heads. 


How to ſeek, a Hart in his Haunts or Feeding-places 
according to the ſeaſons of the year. 


All Harts do change their manner of Feeding every 
month ; and therefore I ſhall treat orderly of every one 
till I have concluded the year; beginning with that 
month which is the concluſion of their Rutting - time, 
and that is. November , in which month they feed in 
Heaths and Broomy places. 

In December they Herd together, and withdraw 
themſelves into the firength of the Forcſts, to ſhelter 
themſelves from the cold Winds, Snows, and Frofts, 
and do feed on the Holm-trees, Elder-trees, Brambles, 
with whatſoever other green thing they can find 3 and 
it it ſnow, they will skin the Trees like a Goat. 

In Fanuary, February, and March, they lcave Herd-. 
ding, but will keep tour or five in company, and in 
the corners of the Foreft will feed on the Winterepa- 
fiure; ſometimes making their incurſions into the 
neighbouring Corn - Fields, if they can perceive the 

bladcs 
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are of Wheat, Rie, or ſuch-like, appear above 


of” April and. May they reſt in their Thickets, and 


other buſhy and ſhady places, during that feafon , and 
ſtir very little till Rutting-time, unleſs they age di- 
ſiurb'd. 

' There are ſome Hearts are (o cunning, that they will 
have two ſeveral Layrs to harbour in, a good diſtance 
one from the other and will frequently change (for 
their greater ſecurity) from the oneto the other, taking 
ſtill the benefit of the Wind. 

In theſe months they go not to the Soil, by reaſon of 
the moiſtur&of the Spring, and the Dew that continual- 
ly overſpreadeth the Graſs. 

In une, July, and Auguſt, they are in their pride 
of greaſe, and do reſort to Spring-Copſes, and Corn- 
fields 3 onely they ſeldom go where Rye or Barley 

row. 
, In September and Offober they leave their Thickets 
and go to Rut; during which feaſon they have no cer- 
fain place cither for food ox-harbour. | 


In what manner the Huntſman ſhall go drawing 
in the Springs. 


Let him not come too carly into the Springs or 
Hewts where he thinketh the Hart feedeth, and is at 
relief,” For they uſually 89 to their Layrs in the 
Springs 3 and if they be old crafty Deer, they will re- 
turn to the border of the Copſe, and there liſten whether 
they can hear any approaching danger : and if they 


. chance once to vent the Huntſman or the Hound, they 


will inſtantly diſlodge, 

Now is the Huntſinan's proper time. Let him 
beat the outſides of the Springs or Thickets : if he 
hind the Track of an Hart or Deer, let him —_ 
whe- 
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whether it be new; which he may know thus ; the 
Dew will be beaten, off, the Foil freſh, . or the ground 
broken or printed, with,other tokens: ſo he may judge 

his Game lately went that way. | 
Having found this Slot or Treading, and the Hound 
ticking well upon it, let him hold him ſhort, for he 
ſhall better draw being fo held, ' than if he were let at 
length of the Lyam * and thus let him draw till he is 
come to' the Covert, ' if poſſible, taking notice by the 
way of the Slot, Foils, Entries, and the like, till he hath 
harboured him. That done, let him plaſh down ſmall 
Twigs, ſome above, and ſome below, as he (hall think 
fit : and then, whilſt the Hound is hot, let him beat the 
outſides, and make his Ring-walks twice or thrice about 
the Wood, one while by the great and open ways, that 
he'may help himſelf by the Eye 3 another while through 
thethick and Covert, for fear leſt his Hound ſhould over. 
ſhoot it, having ſtill better Scent in the Coverts than 

High-ways. £45 
" hedoubt the Hart is gone out of the Ring-walks, or 
fears he hath drawn amiſs; then let him go to the marks 
which he plaſhed, and draw counter, till he may take up 
the Fewmet. 


The direfions for Harbouring a Stag are theſe : 


The Harbourer having taught his Hound to dray 
mute always round the outſide of the Covert, as ſoon 
as his Hound challenges, which he knows by his & 
ger flouriſhing, and ttraining his Lyam, he then is to 
feek for his Slot: If he findes the Heel thick, and 
the Toe ſpreading broad, it argues an old Deer, eſpe- 
cially if it is fringed, ( that is, broken on the fides. ) 
However, if the ground be too hard to make anj 
yadgment from the Slot, he is to draw into the Covert, 


as fie paſſes obſerving the ſize of the Entries, the large i 


aud 
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and higher, the elder the Deer z as alſo his Croppings of 
the Tenders as he paſſes: (the younger the Deer, the 
lower; the elder the Deer, the higher he branches.) 
Alſo obſerve his Fewmiſhimgs as you paſs, whoſe large- 
neſs beſpeak the largeneſs of the Deer 3 alfo be curious 
in obſerving his Fraying-poſt, which uſually is the laſt 
opportuvity you have to judge by, the eldeſt Deer Fray- 
ivg higheſt againſt the biggeſt Treesz and that found, 
you may conclude his Harbour not far off; therefore 
draw with more circumſpection,checking yourDraught- 
hound to ſecure him from ſpending when he comes ſo 
near as to have the Deer in the Wind : and then by his 
eagerneſs you having diſcovered that, ought to draw 

him and having retired ſome diftance back, you are 
with your Hound to round the place firſt at a conſide- 
rable difiance and then, if you tind him not diſturbed, 

a little within that make your ſecond round ; which 

will not onely ſecure you that he is in his Harbour, but 

will alſo ſecure his continuance there 3 for he will not 

(unforc'd)) paſs that Taint your Hound hath left in the 

rounding of him. So that having broken a bough for 

his direction, he may at any time unharbour that 

Hart. 


How to find a Hart loſt the night before. 


A Huntſman may fail of killing a Hart divers 
ways; ſometimes by reaſon of great heat, or overtaken 
with the night, and the like. If any ſuch thing ſhould 
happen, then thus you muſt do. Firſt, they which 
follow the Hounds, mult mark the place where they 
Ift the Chaſe, and at break of day bring your Blood- 
hound to'it with your Kennel after him. It any hound 
vents, whom he knows to be no Lier or Babler, he 
ſhall put his Hound to it, whooping twice, or blow- 
ing two Notes with his Horn, to call all his fellows 
3 2-3" 2 | about 
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about him : and if he find where the Hart is gone in- 
to ſome likely Govert or Grove, then muſt he draw his 
Hounds about it, and beat croſs through it. And if 
there he renews his Slot or View, let him firſt conſider | | 
whether it be the right or not: if it be the right, lt | | 
him blow his Horn. Now it he find five or fix Layr, Þ , 
let it not ſeem firange 3 for Harts hunted and ſpent, do 
frequently make many Layrs together, becauſe they W þ 
1 
t 


cannot ſtand, but lie and feed. 

Harts which are hunted, moſt commonly run up the 
Wind, and ſiraight forwards as far as they are able, and I «, 
finding any Water or Soil, do ftay a long time therein; MW þ 
by which means their Joynts are ſo benummed and MW 
ſiffned, that coming out they cannot go far, nor ſtand Mi }; 
up long; and therefore are compelled to take any Har MW m 
bour they can finde, which may be a preſent Covert to 
mad. . h 


How to find a Haxt in bigh Woods. 


In the ſeeking of a Hart in high Woods, regard muk 
be had to two things z that is, the Thickets of the Fo 
reſt, and the Seaſon. 

If it be in very hot weather, Gnats, Horſe-flies, and 
ſuch-like, drive the Deer out of the high Waod, and 
they diſperſe themſelves into ſmall Groves and Thic: 
kets near places of good feeding. According to the 
Coverts which are in the Forett, fo accordingly the 
Huntſman muſt make his enquiry, For ſometimes the 
Herts lie in the Tufts of White-thorn 3 ſometimes un+ſe 
der little Trees; otherwhiles under great Trees in the 
high Wobds; and ſometimes in the Skirts of the 
Foreſt under the ſhelter of little Groves and Coples, 
And therefore the Huntſman muſt make his Ring-walk 
great or ſmall, according to the largeneſs of thole Har- 
bours or Coverts, | 

Hom 
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Huw to Unbarbour a Hart, and caſt off the Hounds. 


When the Relays are well ſet and placed, let the 
Huntſman with his Pole walk before the Kennel of 
Hounds : Being come to the Blemiſhes, let him take 
notice of the Slot, and ſuch other marks as may be 
obſerved from. the View of the Deer, to the intent 
he may koow whether the Hounds run Riot or not. 
Then let the Huntſmen caſt abroad about the Covert, 
to diſcover the Hart when he is unharboured, the bet- 
ter to diſtinguiſh him by his Head or otherwiſe. The 
Huntſman having unharboured him, all the Hounds 
ſhall be caſt off, they crying one and all, To him, to 
him; That's he, that's he, with ſuch words of encourage- 
ment. 
| If the Blood-hound as he draweth chance to over- 

ſhoot, and draw wrong or counter, then mult the 

Huntſman draw him back, and ſay, Back, back, Soft, ſoft, 

until he hath ſet him right again: and if he perceive 

that the Hound hath mended his faulc, by his kneeling 
Ly down, and obſerving the Slot or Ports, he muſt then che- 
»W riſh him, by clapping him on the Back, and giving him 
ſome encouraging words. Thus let him draw on with 


4 his Hound till the Deer be deſcricd. 

(8 Now ſomeare ſo cunning and crafty, that when they 
© Ware unharboured from their Layr, they will coaſt round 
ie about to finde ſome other Deer, whereby the Hounds 
ie may be confounded in the change of hunts. 

hell If the Huntſman have the Hart in view, let him fill 
n+ araw upon the Slot, blowing and hollowing until the 
he Wounds are come in. When he ſceth they are in full cry, 
he Wand take it right, he may then mount, keeping under the 
es, Wind, and coaſt to croſs the Hounds that are in chaſe, 
lk$o help them at default, if necd require. 


What 
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What ſubtilties are uſed in Hunting a Hart at forte, 


Let the Huntſman never come nearer the Hounds 
in cry, than fifty or threeſcore paces, eſpecially at the | | 
firſt uncoupling, or at caſting off their Relays. Forif | 
a Hart make Doublings, or wheel about, or croſs before # } 
the Hounds, as he ſeldom doth, if then you come in too Þ | 
haſtily, you will ſpoil the Slot or View; and fo the | ( 
Hounds, for want of Scent, will be apt tooverſ{hoot the B 1 
"Chaſe : but if after hunting an hour, the Huntſman 
perceive that the Hart makes out end-ways before the Þ tc 
Hounds, and that they follow in full cry, taking it right, Þ fu 
then he may come in nearer, and blow a Recheat to the *Þ G 
Hounds to encourage them. Hereupon the Hart wil 
frequently ſeek other Deer at Layr, and rouze them, on hu 
purpoſe to make the Hounds hunt change, and will li: & thi 
down flat in ſome of their Layrs upon his Belly, and 6 Þ th: 
let the Hounds over-ſhoot him : and becauſe they fhal reg 
neither ſcent or vent him, he will gather up all his four the 
Feet under his Belly, and will blow and breath on ſome cha 
moilt place of the ground, in ſuch ſort, that I have ſeen in t 
the Hounds paſs by ſuch a Hart within a yard, and ne-W by þ 
ver vent him. H 

For which cauſe Huntſmen ſhould blemiſh at ſuchWin th 
places they ſee the Hart enter into a Thicket, to this 
end, that if the Hounds ſhould fall to change, they maj 
return to thoſe Blemiſhes, and put their Hounds to the 
right Slot and View, until they have rouzed or found 
him again. | 

The Hart hath another way to bring the Hounds tft; 
change 3 and that is, when he ſeeth himſelf cloſe 
purſued, and that he cannot ſhun them, he will bre: 
into one Thicket after another to tinde Deer, rouziny 
and herding with them, continuing ſo-to do fome 


times above an hour before he will part from thern, 
break 
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break Herd, Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break herd, 
and fall a doubling and croffing in ſome hard High-way 
that is much beaten, or elſe in ſome River or Brook, in 
which he will keep as long as his breath will permit 
him : and if he be far before the Hounds, it may be 
then he will uſe his former device, in gathering his 
Legs up under his belly as he lies flat along upon ſome 
hard and dry place. Sometimes he will take ſoil, and 
ſo cover himfelt under the water, that you ſhall perceive 
nothing but his Noe. | 

In this caſe the Huntſman muſt have a ſpecial regard 
to his old Hounds, who will hunt leiſurely and tear- 
fully'z whereas the young Hounds will over-ſhoS# their 
Game, 

If it fo chance that the Hounds are at a default, and 
hunt in ſeveral companies, then it may be gueſſed that 
the Hart bath broken herd from the frelh Deer, and 
that the frelh Deer have ſeparated themſelves alſo: then 
© regard how the old Szaunch-hounds make it, and obſerve 
W the Slot; and where you ſee any of the old Hounds - 
© challenge, cheriſh and encourage him, haſtening the reſt 
1 in to him, by crying Hark to {uch a Hound, calling him 
»M by his Name. 

Here is to be noted, that they cannot make it ſo good 
"Ein the hard High-ways as in other places, becauſe they 
cannot have there ſo perfe&t a ſcent, cither by reaſon of 
the Tracks or Footing of divers ſorts of beaſts, or by 
ſon of the Sun drying up the moiſture, ſo that the 
wſt covereth the Slot : now in (uch places (ſuch is the 
Watural ſubtilty of that bealt for ſelf-preſervation) the 
rt will make many Croffes and Doublings, holding 
m long together, to make the Hounds give over the 
ale, 

In this caſe , the firſt care of the Huntſman is, to 
ake good the Head, and then draw round apace, firſt 
own the Wind, though uſually Deer go vp the Wind n 
| an 
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and if the way is too hard to'Slot, be ſure to try far & 
nough back. This expert Hounds will frequently dodf 
themſelves. 

But if a Hort break out into the Champion-country, 
and that it be in the heat of the day, between Noon 
and-three of the clock; then if the Huntſman perceive 
his Hounds out of breath, he muſt not force them much, 
but comfort them and though they do not call upon 
the Slot or View, yet it is ſufficient if they but wag 
their Tails 3 for, being almoſi ſpent, it is painful for 
them to call. 

The laſt Refuge of a Har: ſorely hunted is the Water, 
(whiclF according to Art, is termed the Soil) (win 
ming oftneſt down the Stream, keeping the middl:, 
fearing leſt by touching any bough by the Water-fid: 
he may give ſcent unto the Hounds. 

Always when you come to a Soil, ( according to 
the old Rule: He that will his Chaſe finde , let him fi 
zry up the River, and down the Wind) be ſure if you 
Hounds challenge but a yard above his going in, that 
he is gone up the River : for though he ſhould keep 
the very middle of the Stream, yet will that, with 
the help of the Wind, lodge part of the Stream, and 
Imboſh that comes from him on the Banks, it may bi ot 
a quarter of a mile lower, which hath deceived many. te: 
Therefore firſt try up the Stream : and where a Diſh yo 
firſt breaſts ſoil, both Man and Hound will beſt percein it 1 
it, | 
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Now the ways to know when a Hart is ſpent, ar} Rc 
theſe: Firft, He will run Riff, high, and lompering for 
Secondly, If his Mouth be black and dry without an is r 
Foam upon it, and his Tongue hanging out ; but thy ha\ 
will often cloſe their Mouths, to deceive the Spedi / 
tors. Thirdly, By his Slot : for oftentimes he willff tnui 
doſe his Claws together, as if he went at leiſure 3 ani 2nd 
firaightway again open them wide , making £ al it is 
gliding 
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plidings, and hitting his Dew-claws upon the ground, 
following the beaten Paths without Doublings 3 and 
ſometimes going all along by a Dicch-fide, ſeeking ſome 
Gap, having not ſtrength to leap it othetways: yet it 
hath been often feen, that Dead-run Deer have taken 
very great leaps. 

Thus muſt a Huntſmari govern himſelf according to - 
the ſubtlety and Craft of the Deer, obſerving their 
Doublings and Groflings, and the places where they are 
made; making, his Rings little or great, according to 
the nature of the place, time, and ſcaſon : For Hounds 
are ſubjeft ro ſhoot where Herbs and Flowers have their 
moſt lively {cent and odoriferous ſmell. Neither muſt 
you be unmindful of the perfection and impertection of 
your Hounds. Thus doing, it will be very hard luck if 
you looſe a Hart by default; 


How to kill a Hart at Bay. 


It is very dangerous to go in to a Hart at Bay, and 
eſpecially at Rutting - time z for then they are moſt 
herce. 

There are two ſorts of Bays; one on the Land, the 
other on the Water. If now the Hart be in a deep Wa- 
ter, where you cannot well come to him, then couple up 
your Dogs; for (hould they long continue in the Water, 

It would endanger ſurbating or ftoundering. Get then 
a Boat, or ſwim to him with a Dagger 3 or elle with a 
Rope thar hath a Nooſe, and chrow it over his Horns : 
for if the Water be fo deep that the Hart ſwims, there 
is no danger in approaching him 3 otherwiſe you muſt 
have a care. 

As to the Land-bay, if the Hart be burniſhed, then 

i tnuſt you conſider the place: For if it be in a plain 

ooj 2nd open place, where there is no Wood nor Covert, 


if it is dangerous and hard to come in to him 3 but if 
G it 
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it be in a Hedge-fide or thicket, then, whilſt the Hart is 
{taring on the Hoands, you may come covertly among 
the buſhes behinde him, and cut his Throat. If you 
miſs your aim, and the Hart turn head upon you, then 
make ſome Tree your refuge 3 or when the Hart is at 
Bay, couple up your Hounds; and when you fee the 
Hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly to him, and kill 
him with your Sword. 


Direfons at the Death of Buck or Hart, 
t 


The firſt Ceremony when the Huntſmen come in 
to the Death of a Deer, is to cry Ware Hannch, that 
the Hounds may not break into the Deer z which ha- 
ving ſecured, the next is cutting his Throat, and there 
blooding the youngelt Hounds, that they may the bet- 
ter love a Deer, and learn to leap at his Throat z then, 
having blown the Mort, and all the company come 
in, the bett perſon, that hath not taken Say before, is 
to take up the Knife that the Keeper or Huntſman is 
to lay croſs the Belly of the Deer, ſtanding cloſe to 
the left Shoulder of the Deer, Come holding by the 
Fore- legs, and the Keeper or Huntſman drawivg 
down the Pizle, the perſon that takes Say, 1s to draw 
the edge of the Knife leiſurely along the very middle 
of the Belly, beginning near the Brisket 3 and drawing 
a little upon it, enough in the length and depth to diſco- 
ver how fat the Deer is, then he that is to break up 
the Deer tirlt flits the Skin from the cutting of the 
Throat downward, making the Arber, that fo the 
Orcdure may not break forthz and then he is to pounch 
him, rewarding the Hounds therewith. Next, he is 
to preſent the fame perſon that took the Say with a 
drawn Hanger, to cut off the Head 3 which done, 
and the Hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding 


Ceremony is , it a Buck a double, it a Stag a treble 
Mott 
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Mort blown by one, and then a' whole Recheat in Corte 
fort by all that have Horns; and that finiſhed, immedi- 
ately a general Who whoop. go'ocl 

It was formerly termed, Winde a Horn, becauſe (as 1 
ſuppoſe ) all Horns were then compaſſed ; bur fince 
ſtraight Horns are come into fa(hion, we ſay, Blow aHorn, 
and ſornetimes, Sound a Horn, | 

In many caſes heretofore, Leaſing was obſerved; that 
is, one mult be held, cither croſs a Saddle, or on a mans 
back, and with a pair of Dog-couples receive ten'pound 
and a Purſe that is, ten ſtripes, (according to the nature 
of the Crime, more or lefs ſevere) aid an eleventh, that 
uſed to be as bad as the other ten, called 4 Pierſes - 

There are many Faults, as coinihg to late into the 
Field, miſtaking any term of Art 3 theſe ate of the leſ- 
ſer {ize: of the greater magnitude, hallowing a wrong 
Deer, or leaving the Field before the death of the Deer, 
Kc, 


Buck-Z7unting. 


His Beaſt is common in moſt Countries, being as 
corpulent as a Ham 3 but in quantity reſetnblecti 
more a Roe, except in colour, 

The Males have Horns, which they loſe yearly 3 but 
the Fernales none at all; Their colours are divers, but 
moſt commonly branded or ſandy on the back, having 
a black liſt all down along on the back; theit bellies and 
lides ſpotted with white, which they loſe by their old 
ape: and the Does do eſpecially vary in colour, being 
ſometiines all white, and thetefote like unto Gbats, ex- 
cept in their hair, which is ſhorter. | 

In their Horns they differ not much from a Hart , 

Cr 2 eR- 
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.excent: in-quantity , and that they .grow out of theit 
.Heads/like Fingers out:of the Hand 3 ſuch is this Fallow- 
Deer, being therefore called Cervus Palmatas. As for 
their-other parts, they much reſemble a Roe-buck. Their 
Melh is excellent for nouriſhment, but their blood ingen- 
ders toomuch Mclancholy. 

Now know, the Buck is Fawn'd about the latter end 

of May, and'its-nature and properties differ little from 
the Hart. - Fa2Þ36 , $ C4243 2 3 
!,;;There;is not ſo-much axt and skill in Lodging a Buck, 
28:in.the Hatbouring a Hart; neither is there required 
{o'much drawing after, but onely you are to judge by 
the View, and mark-what Grove or Covert he entreth; 
{dr he will not wander and rove up and down fo often as 
aHzrt,'nor ſo frequently change his Layr. 
-.-: He: maketh his Fewmilhings in divers manners and 
foxths, 'as: the, Hare doth,! according to the diverſity of 
Food, and time of the day, Morning and Evening 3 but 
moſt commonly they are round. 

The Hart and Bruck differ thus in parallel, When 
the Bxck, is hunted, he oft-times betakes himſelf to fuch 
firong Holds and Coverts as he is moſt acquainted 
with, not flying far before the Hounds, not crotling nor 
doubling, uſing no ſuch ſubtleties as the Hart is accu- 
ftomed to. , 

The Buck, will beat a Brook, (but ſeldom a great Ri- 
ver, as the Hart) but it mult not be fo deep; nor can 
he Bay fo long at Soil as the Hare will do: onely he 
leapeth lightlier at Rut than the Hart 3 and groaneth 
or troateth, as a Hart belleth, but with a lower Voice, 
ratling in the Throat. And here is to be noted, they 
love not one another, nor will they come near cach © 
ther's Layr. 

Back, Veniſon is incomparable food, and is dreſſed 
like Hart-Veniſon 3 onely this laſt will be preſerved lon- 
er than the former. w; 

c 
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The Buck herds more than the Hart, ang lieth in'the' 
drieſt places: but if he be at large, unconfined within 
the limitary Precins of a Park; he will herd biitht- 
tle from May to Auguft, becaufe'the flies trouble him:' 
He takes great delight in hilly places; but the Dales are 
his joy to feed in. 0g oyED 

Bucks have (cldom or never any other Relays than the' 
old Hounds, | 

The greateſt ſubtlety a Huntſman need uſe in' the 
Hunting of the Bwck, is to beware of Hunting Gowin- 
tex or Change, becauſe of the plenty of Fallow-Deer, 
which uſc to come more dire&ly upon the Hounds than 
the Red-Deer doth. Now upon the breaking up of a 
Buck the Hounds Reward is the ſame with that of the 
Hart, 


Roe-/Tunting. 


He Roe-Buck is called by the Greeks and Latines by 
one name, viz, Dorcas, Thele beaſts are very 
plentiful in Africa, Germany, and Helvetian Alps. 

Their (wiftneſs doth not onely appear upon the 
Earth, but alſo in the Waters, cutting them when they 
{wim as with Oarsz and therefore they love the Lakes 
and ſtrong, Streams, breaking the Floods to come at 
freſh Paſture, feeding deliciouſly on ſweet Ruſhes, and 
Bull - ruſhes. Horns onely grow upon the Male, and 
are ſet with fix or ſeven branches, not palmed, but 
branchy, yet ſhorter than Follow Deer : They diffex 
not much from common Deer, but their Horn : and 
whereas the Horns of other Beaſis are hollow towards 
the root, whereinto entereth a certain long ſubſtance z 
the Horns of theſe, as alſo of the vulgar Buck and Elk, 
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axe ſolid whithout any ſych emptineſs, onely they are full 
of Pores. AP | 

\It;is ſuppoſed by the Learned, that a Roe was called 
in Greek Docs, by reaſon of the quickneſs of her fight ; 
and that ſhe can fce as perfeRly in the night as in the 
day. Phylitians have obſerved a certain vitcous humour 
about. her bowels, which by anointing Eyes that are 
dark, heavy, and near blinde, quickens the fight mo 
wonderfully; ., , | 

Tt is, reported of them, that they never wink, no not 
when they fleepz for which conceit their blood is pre- 
{cribed for them who are dim-lighted or pur-blinde, 
The tail of this bealt is leſſer. and (horter than a Fallow- 
Deer's;, inſomuch that it is doubtful whether it be a 
tail or not. 

They keep for the moſt part in the Mountains a- 
mong the Rocks, being very {wift 3 and when they are 
hunted (Martial faith ) they havg upon the Rocks 
with their Horns, to delude the Dogs, atter a ſtrange 
manner, ready to fall and kill themſelves, and yet receive 
no harm, where the Dogs dare not appreach, asap- 
pearcth in his Epigram. 


Pendentem ſumma Capream, de ripe videbiu, 
Caſuram ſperes, decipit illa Canes. 


This might be more properly meant of the.\Vild- 
Goat. | . 7 

They are moſi calily taken in the Woods. When 
they are chaſed, they delire to run againſt the Wind, 
becauſe the coldneſs of the Air xetretheth them in 
their courſe 3 and therefore they who hunt them place 
their Dogs with the Wind. They are often taken by 
the counterfeiting of their Voice, which the skiltul 
gm_ doth by. the aſſiſtance of a Leafe in hiz 
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This Beaſt is very cafic to hunt, and goeth to Rut 
(or Towrn moſt properly) in Ofober, the extent whereof 
conſiſts of fifteen days, and never parteth with the Doe 
till Fawning-time. 

TheDve, tinding her ſelf near her time, ſecretly departs 
from the Buck, and fawneth as far from. him and his 
knowledge as ſhe can; for could he finde the Fawn, he 
would kill it, Now when the Fawn grows big, and can 
run and feed, ſhe then returvs to the Buck, again very - 
lovingly, with all expedition : the cauſe whereot, is the 
Roes tawning Twins, which are commonly Bxck and 
Doe, ſo that being accuſtomed together in youth, they 
do love to keep company ever after. 

As ſoon as the Roe-Buck cometh from Rut, he calts 
his Horns 3 and there are few after two years old which 
Mew not at Alhallontide, but their Heads grow quickly 
out again. 

The Veniſon of a Roe is never out of ſeaſon, being 
never fat, and therefore they are to be hunted at any 
time : onely this, ſome favour ought to be ſhewn the 
Doe whilſt ſhe is big with Fawn, and afterwards till 
her Fawn 1s able to ſhift far himſelf : belides, ſome 
"pa have been killed with five Fawns in their 

lly. 

They uſually when hunted, take a large firſt Ring, 
and afterwards hunt the Hounds. WF 

When they are hunted, they turn much and often, 
and come back upon the Dogs direaly: When they 
can no longer endure, they then take Soil, as the Hart 
doth, and will hang by a bough in ſuch manner, that 
nothing (hall appear of them above Water but their 
Snout, and will ſuffer the Dogs to come jult upon them 
before they will ſtir. 

He 1s not called by the skilful in the Art of Hunting 
a Great Roe - Beck, but a Fair Roe- Buck. The Herd 
of them is called a Beary : And if he hach not Beavye 

Ga | greaſe 
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greale on his Tail when he is broken up, he is more fit 
to be Dogs-meat than Mans-meat. 

The Hounds muſt be Rewarded with the Bowels, 
the Blood, and Feet lit aſunder, and boited all toge- 
ther. This is more propesly called a Doſe than a Ke- 
ward. For what might be fgid farther concerning 
Roe-Huntiog, I ſhall 6 you to the Chapters of Hart 
and Buck-Hunting, 


Rain-Deer- Hunting. 


He Rain-Deer is not unlike a Hart, onely his Head 

is fuller of Antlers, being bigger and wider in 

compaſs; for he þears four and twenty branches and 

more according to his age, having a great Palm on 

= top, as a Hart, and his Fore-Antliers are Palmed 
allo, 

He flieth end-ways when he is Hunted, by reaſon of 
the great weight of his Head. When he hath Rood 
up a great while, doubled, croſſed, and uſed other 
crafty tricks to (hun the Hounds, he makes a Tree his 
Jaſt refuge 3 ſo planting himſelf, that nothing can af- 
fault him but juſt before , placing his buttock and 
Haunches againſt the Tree, and hanging down his 
Head low to the ground, whereby all his Be; is co- 
vercd. | | 

As the Hart ſirikes with his Head, the 7 2:n-Deer 
firikes with his Feet againſt any one that cornes in to 
him to help the Dogs, not in the leaſt turning his Head, 
that being his chicfclt defence, and ſeems very terrible 
to the Hounds. * | 

He feedeth like the Hart, and makcth his Fewmets 
{ometimes long, and ſometimes flat, and bearcth fatter 
£2 2 OR] Ga PEE] Veniſon, 


Of Hare-himnting, . $7 
Veniſon, when he js in pride of Greafe, than any other 
Deer doth, and is very long liv'd. He is more com- 
monly drawn after with a Blood-hound, than hunted, 
and intrapped with Nets and Engines, and that in 
the thick and greateſt Holds, if it may be z which 
is the beſt and ſpeedieſt way, by reaſon of his great and 
ſpreading Head, Since there are but few of them in 
England, 1 ſhall defiſt from diſcourſing farther concer- 
ning him, k 
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Of the Nature and Properties of a Hare. 


N Hare is called in Hebrew Arnebet in the Femi- 

nine gender, which word poſſeſſed a great many 
' that all Haves were Females: He is called Lages by 
the Greeks, for his immoderate Luſt 3 and by the ſame 
Nation Ptoox, for his Fear 3 and by the Latines Lepus, 
quaſi Levi-pes, ſignifying Swiftneſs of feet ( alias) Lights 
oo. 

There are four ſorts of Hares ; ſome live in the 
Mountains, fome in the Fields, ſome in the Marſhes, 
ſome every where, without any certain place of abode. 
They of the Mountains, are moſt ſwift ; they of the 
Fields, leſs nimble; they of the Marſhes, moſt ſlow 
and the wandering, Hares are moſt dangerous to follow 3 
for they are ſo cunning in the ways and muſes of the 
. Fields, running up the Hills and Rocks, becauſe by cu- 
ſtom they know the nearer way, with other tricks, to 
the confuſion of the Dogs, and difſ-encouragement of 
the Hunters. 

ln the next place, a deſcription of the parts of an 
Hare will not be unneccflary, fince it is admirable to 
bchold how every Limb and Mcmber of this Beaſt is 
COm- 
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compoſed for celerity. In the firſt place, the Head is 
round, nimble, ſhort, yet of convenient longitude, prone 
to turn every way. The Ears long, and lofty, like an 
Aſſes: for Nature hath fo provided, that every fearful 
and unarmed creature ſhould have long and large Ears, 
that by hearing it might prevent its Enemies, and fave 
it ſelf by flight. The Lips continually move ſleeping 
and waking 3 and from the lit they have in the middle 
of their Noſe, cometh the term of Harre - lips which 
are ſodivided ir men. : 

The Neck of an Hare is long, ſmall, round, ſoft, 
and flexible : The Shoulder-bone ſtraight and broad, 
for her more ecafie turning : her Legs before ſoft, and 
ſtand broader behinde than before, and' the hinder 
Legs longer than the former : a Breaſt not narrow, 
but fitted to take more breath than any Beaſt of that 
bigneſs: a nimble Back, and fleſhy Belly , tender 
Loins, hollow Sides, fat Buttocks, hlled up, firong and 
nervous Lines. Their Eyes are brown, and they are 
Cubtile, but not bold ; ſeldom looking forward, be- 
cauſe going by jumps. Their Eyc-lids coming from the 
Brows are too (hort to cover their Eyes, and therefore 
this Senſe is very weak in them: when they watch 
they fhut their Eyes, and when they ſleep they open 
them, 

They have certain little Bladders in. their Belly fi 
led with matter, out of which both the one and the 
- Other Sex ſuck a certain humour, and anoint their 
Bodics all over therewith, and ſo are defended againli 
Rain. 

Though their light be dim, yet they have viſum inde 
feſſum, an indefatigable ſence of Seeing 3 ſo that the 
continuance in a mean degree, countervaileth in them 
the want of excellency. 

They feed abroad, becauſe they would conceal thei 
fOrmsz and never dripk, but content themſelves wits 
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the Dew, and for that cauſe they often fall rotten, As 
it is before, every Limb of a Hare is compoſed for ce- 
lerity, and therefore ſhe never travelleth, but jumpeth : 
her Ears lead her the way in her Chaſe for with one 
of them (he harkneth to the cry of the Dogs, and the 
other ſhe ſiretcheth forth like a Sail, to haſten her courſe ; 
always ſtretching her hinder beyond her former, and yet 
not hindering them at all; and'in Paths and High-ways 
ſhe runs more ſpeedily, 

The Harez of the Mountains do often exerciſe them. 
ſelves in the Valleys and Plains, and through practice 
grow acquainted with the nearelt ways to their Forms 
or places of conſtant abode. So that when at anytime 
they are hunted in the Fields, ſuch is their ſubtile dodg- 
ing, that they will dally with the Huntſmen ill they ſeem 
to be almoſt taken, and then on a ſudden take the near- 
eſt way to the Mountains, and fo take SanQuary in 
the inacceſſible places, whither Dogs nor Horle dare af- 
cend, | 
 Hares which frequent Buſhes and Brakes, are not 
able to endure labour, and not very {wift, by reaſon of 
the pain in their Feet, growing fat through idleneſs 
and diſcontinuance of running, The Campeſtrial or 
Ficld-Hare, being leaner of Body, and oftner chaſed, 
i5 taken with more difficulty, by reaſun of her ſingular 
agility 3 (he therefore when (ſhe beginneth her courſe , 
leapeth up from the ground as it the flew, afterwards 
paſſeth through Brambles, and over thick Bulhes and 
Hedges with all expedition; and if at any time (he 
come into deep Graſs or Corn, ſhe ealily delivereth her 
ſelf, and ſlideth through it, always holding up one 
Ear, and bending, it at her pleaſure to he the Modera- 
tor of her Chate. Neither is the {o unprovident and 
prodigal of her ſtrength, as to ſpend it all in one 
Coyrſe, but obſcrveth the force of her Frofecuror, 
Who if he he flow and iluggith, ſhe is not protuſe of 
| her 
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her celerity, but onely walketh gently before the Dogs, 
and yet fafcly from their Clutches, reſerving her grea- 
teſt firength to her greateſt neceffity : for ſhe knoweth 
ſhe can out-run the Dogs at her pleaſure, and therefore 
will not trouble her felf more than ſhe is urged. But 
if there be a Dog following her more {ſwiftly than 
the refidue, then (ſhe fſetteth fowward with all the 
force ſhe canz and when (he hath left both Hun-+ 
ters and Dogs a great way behinde her, ſhe getteth 
to ſome little Hill or rifing of the Earth, where (he 
raiſeth her ſelf upon her hinder-Legs, that thereby ſhe 
may obſerve how far or near her Purſaers are diltant 
from her. 

The younger Hares, by reaſon of their weak Mem- 
bers, tread heavier on the Earth than the elder; 
and therefore leave the greater Scent behinde them, 
At a year old they run very {wift, and their Scent 
is ſtronger in the Woods than in the plain Fields; 
and if they lie down upon the Earth ( as they love 
todo) in red Fallow - grounds, they are eaſily de- 
(cried. 

Their foot-ſteps in the Winter-time are more app: 
rent than in the Summer, becauſe, as the Nights ar 
longer, {o they travel farther: neither do they (cent in 
the Winter-mornings ſo ſoon as it is day, until the 
Froft be ſomewhat thawed 3 but cſpecially their foot 
ſteps are uncertain at the Full of the Moon, for then 
they leap and play together, ſcattering and putting ou 
their ſcent or favour; and in the Spring-time alſh 
when they do ingender, they confound one another 
footſteps by multitudes, 
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T is the judgement of all, that a Hare doth natu- 
rally know the change of Weather from twenty 
four hours to twenty four hourss When ſhe goeth to 
her Form, ſhe will ſuffer the Dew to touch her as lit- 
tle as ſhe can, but followeth the High-ways and beaten 
Paths. 

They go to Buck commonly in Fanary, February, 
and March, and ſometimes all the warm Months ; 
ſometimes ſecking the Buck ſeven or eight miles diſtant 
from the place where they uſually fit, following the 
High- ways, &c. 

If when a Hare riſeth out of her Form, ſhe couches 
her Ears and Scut, and runs not very faſt at firſt, it is an 
infallible fign that ſhe is old and crafty. 

You may know a Buck- Hare as you hunt him to his 
Form by his beating the hard High-ways. He fteedeth 
farther out into the Plains, and maketh his doublings 
and croſſings much wider, and of greater compaſs 
than the Female doth : for ſhe will keep cloſe by ſome 
Covert-lide, turning and winding in the buſhes like a 
Coney 3 and if (he go to relief in the Corn-fields, ſhe 
ſeldom crofleth over the Furrows, but followeth them 
ro ſtaying upon the thickeſt tufts of Corn to 
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Likewiſe you may know a Buck at the riling out 
of his Form by his Hinder - parts, which are more 
whitely 3 or if you obſerve his Shoulders before he riſe, 
which will be redder than the Does, having ſome 
1, 10oſe long Hairs growing on them. Again, his Head 
© Ys ſhorter, and better truſſed 3 his Hairs about his Lips 


longer 3 
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longer 3 and his Ears ſhorter and more pray. The 
Hairs upen the Eemale's Chine will be of a blackiſh 
gray. 

Befides, when Hounds hunt a Female- Hare, (he will 
uſe more croſſing and doubling, ſeldom- making out 
end-ways before the Hounds : whereas the Male at 
contrary 3 for having once made a Turn of two about 
his Form, then farewa] Hounds for he will frequently 
=_ them five or fix miles before ever he will turn his 
head. 

When you ſee that your Hounds have found where 
an Hare hath paſs'd to Relief upon the High-way-fide; 
and hath much doubled and croſſed upon dry.places, 
and never much broken out nor rclieved in the Corn, 
it 15 a ſign (lie is but lately come thither; and then com- 
monly (he will ſtay upon ſome high place to look about 
her, and to chuſe out a place to form in, which ſhe will 
be loth to part with. 


Of the Craft and Subtlety of an Hare: 


As of all Chaſes the Hare makes the greateſt paſtime 
and pleaſure; ſo it is a great delight and ſatisfaction to 
ſee the craft of this little poor Beaſt in her own fel 
preſervation. 

And that you may underſtand what theſe Subtleties 
are, you mult firſt take notice what Weather it is. It 
it be rainy, then the Hare: will hold the High-ways 
more than at any other time :: and if (he come to the 
fide of any young Grove or Spring, ſhe will ſcarcely 


Enter, but ſquat down by the kde thereof until the 


Hounds have over-ſhot her ; and then ſhe will return 


che ſetf-ſame way ſhe came to the place from whence Þ, 
the was ſtarted, and will not by the way go into any 
Coverc, for fear of the wet and Dew that hang upony.. 
che Boughs, 


In 
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In this caſe, let the Huntſman fiay a hundred paces 
before he comes to the Wood-fſide, by which means he 
ſhall perceive whether (h2 return as aforeſaid ; which 
if ſhe do, let him hallow in his Hounds, and call them 
back, and that preſently, that the Hounds may not 
think it the Counter ſhe came firſt. : 

The next thing to be obſerved, is the place where 
the Hare fitteth, and upon what wind the makes her 
Form : for if ſhe form either upon the North or South- 
wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the Wind, but 
run upon a fide or down the Wind, But if ſhe form 
in the Water, it is a (ign ſhe is fovl and meaſled. If 
you hunt ſuch a one, have a ſpecial regard all the day 
to the Brook-lides, for there and near Plaſhes ſhe will 
make all her croſſings, doublings, &c. | 

| have ſeen a-Hare ſo crafty, that as ſoon as ſhe heard 
the ſound of a- Horn, ſhe would inftantly tart out of 
her Form, though ic was a quarter of a mile diſtant, 
and go {wim in {ome Pool, and there reft her (elf upon 
ſome Ruſh-bed in the mid(t thereof, from whence ſhe 
would not fiir till ſhe heareth the Horn again 3 and then 
1 have ſeen her ſtart out again {wimming to Land, and 
ſhe hath ſiood up before the Hounds four hours before 
we-could kill her, ſwimming, and uling all her Subtle- 
ties and croſſings in the Water. 

Such is the Natural craft and ſubtlety of a Hare, 
c that ſometimes , after ſhe hath been hunted three 
hours, (he will ſtart a freſh Hure, and ſquat in the ſame 
Form. Others, having been hunted a conſiderable 
fime, will creep under the Door of a Sheep-coat, and 
there hide themſelves among the Sheep; or when they 
are hard hunted, will run in among a flock of ſheep, and 
annot be gotten out from among them by any means, 
ll the Hounds are coupled up, and the Sheep driven 
nto their Pens. Some (and that is ſomething ftravge) 
vill take the ground like a Coney, and that is calted 


go- 
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going to the Vaut. Some Hares will g0 up one fide 
of the Hedge, and come down the other, the thickne 
of the Hedge being the onely diſtance between the 


courles, 

I have ſeen a Hare, that being forely hunted, got up- 
on a Quick-ſet-hedge, and ran a good way upon the 
top thereof, and then lept off upon the ground. And 
they will frequently betake themſelves ta Furz; buſhes, 
and will leap from one to the other , whereby the 
Hounds axe frequently in default, Nay, which is more, 
] have heard of a Hare, that being hunted two hours or 
more, at length, to.fave her (elf, got upon an old Wall 
fix foot high from the ground, and hid her (elf in the 
hole that was made for a Scaffold ; and that ſeveral have 
ſwam over Trent and Severn. | 

A Hare liveth not. above ſeven years at moſt, eſpe- 
cially the Buck and if he and the Doe ſhall keep one 
quarter together, they will never ſuffer. any firange Hare 
to fit by them; and therefore it is proverbially ſaid, The 
more you hunt, the mare Hares you ſhall haze 3; becauſe when 
you have killed one Hare, another will come and poſes 
his Form. TH | 

An Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the Hounds, - when ſhe feeds and rclieveth 
upon green Corn, than at any other time in the year: 
and yet there are forme. Hares which naturally give 
greater Scent than, others3 as the great Wood- Hare:j 
and ſuch as are foul and meaſled, and keep near to the 
Waters : But the little red Hare, which is not much 
bigger than a Coney, is neither of ſo frong a Scenh, 
nor {o eagerly hunted. Such as feed-upon the ſmal 
branches of wild Time, or ſuch-like Herbs, are cons 
monly very ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the 
Hounds. In like manner you have fome Hares mort 
fabtile and cunning than others. - Young Hares whid 


have not been hunted are fooliſh, and are _— 
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force nor capacity to uſe ſuch ſubtleties and crafts, but 
hold on end-ways before the Hounds moſt commonly, 
and do ſquat and ſtart again oftentimes, which doth 
much encourage the Hounds, and enters them better 
than if the Hare flies end-ways, as ſometimes they will 
hyc or fix mile an end. 

The Females are more crafty and politick than the 
Bucks 3 for they double and turn ſhorter than they, 
which is diſpleaſant to the Hounds 3 for it is trouble- 
ſome for them to turn often, delighting more in an - 
end-way-chaſe, running with all their force : for ſuch 
Hares as double and crols fo often, it is requiſite at de- 
fault to caſt the greater compaſs about, when you beat 
to make it out, for ſo you will find all her ſubtilties , 
and yet need to ſtick upon none of them , but onely 
where (he went on forwards : By this mcans you will 
abate her force, and compel her to leave doubling and 
croſſing. 


. 


How to Enter Hounds to the Hare. 


Let the Huntſinan be ſure in the firſt place to make 
his Hounds very well acquainted with him and his 
Voice, and let them underſtand the Horn ; and to this 
end let him never blow his Horn or hallow but when 
there is good cauſe for ſo doing, and let him be ſure 
that his Hounds want no encouragement. 

Here by the way obſerve two remarkable things. 
The firſt is, if you intend to enter a young Kennel of 
Hounds, you muſt take notice of the Country where 
you will make your firſt Quarry , and whereof you 
make ic, For according to the places wherein they are 
rſt entred, and the nature of the Quarry given them, 
they will prove accordingly for the future. Thus it 


ic] they are firſt entred in the Plains and Champain-coun- 


tries, they will ever after more delight to hunt there 
H than 
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than in any other place: and o it is the ſame with the 
| Coverts. 

But, ſay ſome of our Huntſmen, all ſirange Countricy 
that differ from that to which Hounds are accuſtomed, 
cauſes them: at firſt to be at ſeek: But good Hounds 
will ſoon be maſter of any Country 5. and therefore he 
that would have the beſt Hounds, muſt uſe them to all 
kinds of Hunting : And it is cafie to bring Hounds to 
enjoy a Scent from a bleak Down to a treſh Pafture, 
Ang therefore many of us love to enter in the wort 
Countries, 

Do not accuſtom your Hounds to hunt in the Mor- 
ning, becauſe of the Dew and moiſture of the Earth: 
and beſides, you will find by experience, that if after- 
wards you hunt them in the heat of the day, they wil 
ſoon give over the chaſe z neither will they call on 
willingly or-chearfully, but ſeek out the ſhades to ſleep 
in. Yet many of us agree, that to hunt both early and 
late in the morning by Trayling , advantageth the 
Hounds to uſe their Noſes 3 and by keeping them ſome- 
times in the heat of the day, or till night, moves them 
to ſtoutnels. 

The beſt ſeaſon te enter your young Hounds is in 
September and Oflober ; for then the weather is tem- 
perate, neither too hot nor too cold 3 and then is the 
time to find young Hares which have never been hun- 
ted, which are fooliſh, and ignorant of the politick 
croſſings, doublings, &c. of their Sires, running com- 
monly end-ways, frequently ſquatting, and as often 
ſtarting, by which encouragerent the Hounds are the 
better entered. 

A Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the Hounds, when ſhe feedeth and relie- 
veth on green Corn, than at any other time of the 


ycar. 
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Moreover, ſome Hares have naturally a greater ſcent 
than others, as the great Wood-Hares, and ſuch as'are 
foul and meaſled, having their greateſt reſort near the 
Water and Plalhes, 

The little ſmall red Hare, not much bigger than a 
Coney, is very feeble, and not much coveted by the 
Hounds, having a bad ſcent ; but ſuch as feed on the 
ſmall brariches of wilde Time are commonly very (witt, 
and will fiand upa long time before the Hounds. 

The Does are much craftict than the Bucks, doub- 
ling and turning oftner and ſhorter, which is very 
vexatious and troubleſome to the Hounds. Now for 
ſuch Hares as double and croſs ſo often, it is requiſite 
at a default to calt the greater compaſs about when you 
draw to make it out; ſo (hall you find all their ſubtik 
ties 3 though it is needleſs to tick upon any, but where 
they went onwards : by ſo doing you will abate.the 
force of a Hare, and force her from crofling and doub- 
ling, | 

Some Hares hold the high beaten ways onely, where 
the Hounds can have no fcent : wherefore when the 
Huntſman finds his Hounds at a default in the High- 
way, let him hunt on until he find where the Hare 
hath broken from the High-way, or hath found ſome 
Dale or freſh place where the Hounds may recover {cent, 
looking narrowly on the ground as he goeth, it he can 
find the Footing or Pricking of the Hare. 

There are other places wherein a Hound can finde 
no icent ; and that is in far and rotten ground, and ict 
ſticketh to the Foot of the Hare, which is calkd Car- 
rying, and fo conſcquently (he leaves no ſcent behinde 
her. So likewiſe there are certain Months wherein 
a Hound can find no ſcent, and that is in the Spring- 
time, by reafor, of the fragrant finell of Flowers, and 
the like. 

Shun, as much as you can, hunting in hard froſty wea- 
H 2. ther, 
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ther, -for ſo you will ſurbate or founder your Hounds, 
and-make them loſe their Claws : beſides, at that time 
a' Hare runneth better than at any other time, the Soals 
of her feet being hairy. 

To conclude, the beſt way of - entring your young 
Hounds; is by the help of old Staunch-Hounds; fo will 
they the better learn to caſt for it at a doubling or de- 


fault. 


What time of the year is beft for Hare- 
Hunting : How to find ber, ſtart 
0 her, and chaſe her. 


' The beſt time to begin Hare-Hunting , is about the 
middle : of September, ending towards the latter end 
of February , left you deſtroy the carly brood of Lewe- 
rets. '- Moxeover , upon the approach of Winter the 
roifine(s.and coolneſs of the Earth increafeth, which 
is agreable to the nature of the Hounds, and very ac- 


ceptable, they ever hating extream heats and hot wea- 


ther. 

Your Hounds being two ycars old and upwards, 
you may exerciſe them thrice a Week, and they will 
be the better for ſo often hunting, provided you feed 
well; and keep out your Hounds the greateſt part of 
the day, both to try their ftoutneſs, and to make them 
{tout. 

If there be any Hound which hath found the Trail 
of a Hare where ſhe hath relieved that night, let the 
Huntſman then forbear being over-haſty , but let the 
Hounds make it of themſelves : and when he (hall per- 
ceive that they begin to draw in together, and to call 
on tre{hly, then let him encourage them, eſpecially that 
Hound which hunteth beſt, frequently calling him by his 
name. 


Here-note, that a Hare leaveth better ſcent when 
ſhe 
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ſhe goeth to relief, than when ſhe goeth towards hep 
Form : for when (ſhe relieveth in the Field, ſhe couch-s 
eth her body low upon the ground, paſling often 0+ 
ver one piece of ground,* to find where lieth the belk 
food 3 and thus leaveth the better Scent, crotying allo 
ſometimes. | ©:.33] 

Beſides, when ſhe goes to her Form, ſhe commonly 
takes the High-ways, doubling, crofting, and leaping as 
lightly as ſhe can 3 in which places the Hounds can have 
no ſcent, (as is ſaid before) by reaſon of the duſty &6, 
And yet they will ſquat by the ſides of the High-ways3 
and therefore let the Huntſman beat very well the fides 
of thoſe High-ways. 

Now having found where a Hare hath relieved in 
ſome Paliure or Corn-field, then muſt you conſider the 
ſeaſon of the year, and what Weather it is: . for if-it 
be in the Spring-time, or Summer, a Hare will not then 
fit in the Buſhes, becauſe they are frequently offended 
with Piſmires, Snakes and Adders, but will fit in Corn- 
fields and open places. 

In winter they love to fit near Towns and Villages 
in Tufts of Thorns and Brambles, efpecially when the 
Wind is Northerly or Southerly, | 

According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place 
where the Hare is accultomed to fit, there beat with 
your Hounds and fart her z which is much better 
{port than Trailing of her from her Rclict to” her 
Form, 

When the Hare is ſtarted and on foot, then Rep. in 
where you ſaw her paſs, and hallow in your Hounds 
until they have all undertaken ic and go on- with 'it 
In full cry : then Recheat to them with your Hamm, 
following fair and ſoftly at firſt, making neither too 
much halte nor noiſe with Horn or Voice : tor at the 
hrtt Hounds are apt to over-(hoot the chaſe through 
too much heat. But having ran the (pace of an _ 
3 and 
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and that you ſee the Hounds are well in with it, ftick- 
ing well upon it, then you may come in nearer with 
the Hounds, becauſe by that time their heat will be 
cooled,” and they will hunt more ſoberly. But above 
all things _ the firſt doubling, which muſt be your 
direQion for the whole day ; for all the doublings that 
ſhe afterwards ſhall make will be like the former : and 
accotding to the policies that-you (hall ſee her uſe, and 
the place where you hunt, you muſt make your compaſl. 
ſesgreat or little, long or ſhort, to help the defaults, al- 
waysſecking the moifteft and moſt commodious places 
for the Hounds to ſcent in. | 

To conclude, thoſe who delight in the commendable 
Exerciſe of Hunting the Hzre, muſt riſe early, leſt they be 
deprived'of the ſcent of her foot-ſteps, by which means 
the: Dogs will be incapacitated to follow their Game 
for the ature of the ſcent is ſuch, that it will not remain 
Jong, but ſuddajnly, in a manner every hour, vaniſheth 
away. | ; 


Of Parks and Warrens. 


| thus diſcourſed of the Nature and Pro- 
-B pertics :of the Hare, together with the manner 
of hunting them 3 in the next place I hold it not im- 
proper in {hort to {peak ſomething of Parks and. en- 
cloſed Warrens, wherein Hares, Coneys, Deer, &c. may 
always be ready as it were out of a Store-houſe or Se- 
minary 'to ſerve the uſe and pleaſure of their Ma- 
ſiers. | 

The firſt Roman that ever encloſed wild Beaſts, 
was Fulvins Herpinus and Varro had the firſt Warren 
of Hares, The largeſt Hare-Parks that ever 1 hoo 
ON 
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of, and the beſt furniſhed with thoſe fearful, yet fub- 
tile Creatures, are in Tre/and; the one belongs to the 
Lord-Lientenant of that Kingdom, near Dublin, and 
the other in the North, and belongs to the Lord of 
Mazareen, It will be a tedious task for me ty give 
you an account of the variety of Parks and Warrens 
within the three Kingdoms 3 I ſhall therefore onely tell 
you in what manner they are erecd, and that very 
briefly. | 

The Walls or Pales muſt be high, or cloſe joynted, 
ſo as neither Badger ror Cat can creep through, nor 
I olf, nor Fox canleap over 3 whercin ought-alſo to be 
Bulhes and broad Trees to cover the Beaſts againft heat 
and cold, and other ſecret places to ſatistic their natures, 
and to defend the leſſer beaſts, as Hares, Coneys, &c- 
from Hawks, Kites, and other ravening Fowl: in 
which three or tour couple of Hares will quickly multi- 
ply into a great Warren. | 

It is very good to ſow Gourds, Miſceline, Corn, 
Barley, Peaſe, and ſuch-like, wherein Hares delight, 
and will thereby quickly grow fat. 

Warrcners have a very crafty device to fatten Hares, 
which by experience is found effeQual, and that is by 
putting Wax into their Ears, and {0 make them deat 
then turn them into the place where they ſhould feed, 
where being freed from the fear of Sounds ( for want 
. —_— they grow fat before- other of their 

ind. 

Here note, that when- you have pitched your Hays 
for Coneys, ſound a Trumpet in ſorne of the Burroughs, 
= —_ a Coney in the whole Warren but will;{fart a- 

road. 

I ſhall end this Chapter with Martia!'s praiſc of a 
Hare and a Thruſh. | 


H 4 In- 
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Inter Aves Turdus fi quis in Judice certet, 
Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. 


Amongl all Birds none with the Thruſh compare, 
And no Bealt hath more glory than the Hare. 


Of Coney-Catching. 
_ we ſpeak of the- Hunting of the Coney, it will 
not be amiſs to take notice of her nature and pro- 

* perties, which are theſe : the carricth her young in he 
Belly thirty days as ſoon as {he hath kirducd ſhe goes 
to Buck. They begin to breed in England at a year old 
(but ſooner in other places) and fo continue, bearing at 
lcalt ſeven times in a year if they Litter in Mazch ;, this 
is the reaſon that a ſmall ſtock will ſerve to increaſes 
large Warren. The Does cannot ſuckle their young till 
they have been with the Buck, v/hich muſt be done pre 
ſently. or the will not be inclined tourtcen days after. 

When the Buck goes to Doe, he will beat very 
firongly with'his fore-Foot upon the ground, and by 
that means he heateth himfelt, When he hath buck, 
he is accuſtomed to fall backwards, and lie as ii he 
Were in a Trance or hali dead, at which time he is caſh 
taken. | 

The Latines call a Coney, Cuniculis, becauſe it maketh 
holes in the Earth 3 and Cuniczls was a Latine word 
for a Hole or Cave in the Earth, before it was taken for 
a Coney. 

The Bucks will kill the young it they can come at 
them, like to your Bore-cats 3 and theretore the Dot 


prevents that miſchief, by covering her Stop or Nell 
with 
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with Earth or Gravel, that ſo they may not eaſily be 


diſcovered. 
Thoſe who keep Coneys tame for prohit, may give 
them to cat Vine-leaves, Fruits, Herbs, Graſs, Bran,Oat- 


meal, Mallows, Milk-thifiles, Apple-parings, Cabbage, 


Lettiſe, or Carret-tops. In Winter they will eat Hay, 
Oats, and Chaff, being given to them thrice a day ; 
but when they cat green things, they muſt not drink at 
all, becauſe of the Droptice which will follow : At all o- 
ther times a little drink muſt ſerye their turn, and that 
mult be always freſh. Here note, give them not too 
much green juicy meat, unleſs you entermix there- 
with what is dry, as Oats, Chaft, &c. otherwiſe they 
will be Cathed, or tun-bellicd. 

' Now the way of taking them is cither by ſmall Curs 
or Spaniels bred up for that ſport 3 and their places for 
hunting are among Buſhes and Hedges 3 or elſe by 
courſing them with ſmall Grey-hounds. In their de- 
fault they are commonly driven into their Burrows 
and therefore it will be very requiſite to ſet Purſe-nets 
on the Holes, then put in a Ferret cloſe muzzled, and ſhe 
will make the Coneys, bolt out again into the Purſe-nets, 
and ſo you may take them. Some ſay the Drone of a 
Bag-pipe, put into a Coney-borrow, and blown on a ſud- 
den, will make Coneys bolt. 

For want of a Ferret; you may take the powder of Or- 
pine and ſome Brimſtone, and therewith make a ſmother 
in the Burrows, and ſo they will bolt out. But this 
way is not to be approved of 3 for by that means the 
Coneys will forſake thofe Burrows, and ſo in a little time 
a Warren will be deſtroy'd, ſhould this courſe be uſed fre- 
quently, 

But above Nets and Ferrets, Hays are to be preferred 
for the taking of Coneysz neither is the drawing Ferret 
t0 be deſpiſed when they are young. Likewile there is 
excellent ſport to be made with our Tumblers, who wilt 
Kill Coneys abundantly, Let 


Let this ſuffice, ſince any farther diſcourſe hereof 
js neither proper, nor pertinent to my preſent pur. 


pole. 


Of the Ferret. 


= Ferret is little creature that isnot bred in Spain 
Ttaly, France, nor Germany 3 but in England they 
breed naturally, and are tamed for the benetit of ſuch I x1 
who keep Warrens, and others. W 01 

It is a bold and audacious Beaſt, Enemy to all othes © w 
but his own kind, drinking and ſucking in the bloodd I th 
the beaſt it biteth, but eateth not the fleſh. 

When the Warrener hath an occafion to uſe his Fn. Ba 
wet, he firſt makes a noiſe in the Warren to frighten what © thi 
Coneys are abroad into their Burrows, and then he pitch W ſta 
eth his Nets; after that, he puts his Ferret into the Wl the 
Earth, having a long Strick, with Bells about her Neck, WW flee 
whoſe Mouth muſt be muzzled, fo that he may not ſeir, tho 
but frighten the Coneys out of their Burrows, and after Wing 
wards driven by Dogs into the Nets or Hays ſo plantel I me: 
for them. 

The Bogy is longer for the proportion than tif __ 
quantity may afford. Their colour is variable, ſom 
times black and white on the Belly, but moſt common 
ly of a yellowiſh ſandy colour, like Wool dicd in 
Urine. The Head is little, like a Mouſe's 3 and there 
fore into whatſoever Hole ſhe can put it in, all ha 
body will eaſily follow after. The Eyes are (im 
but fiery like red-hot Iron, and therefore ſhe ſeeth molifÞdeſcr 
clearly in the dark. Her Voice is a whining cry with Hi 
out changing it : She hath onely two Teeth in haſſfor th 
neither Chap, Ganding out, and not joyned and groi - 

| © piece gr 
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igg together. The Genital of the Male is of a bony 
ſubſtance, and therefore it always ſtandeth Riff, and 
is not leſſer at one time than another. The pleaſure 
of the ſence in Copulation is not in the Genital-parr, 
but in the Muſcles, Tunicles, and Nerves wherein the 
faid Genital runneth. When they are in Copulation 
the Female lieth down, or bendeth her Knees, and conti- 
nually crieth like a Cat, either becauſe the Male claweth 
her with his nails, or by reaſon of the roughneſs of his 
Genital. | 

She uſually brings forth ſeven or cight at a time, car- 
tying them forty days in her little belly: The young 
ones newly littered are blind thirty days together and 
within forty days after they can ſee, they may be uſed as 
their dam for profit and recreation. 

When tamed, they are nouriſhed with Milk or with 
Barley-bread, and they can faſt a very long time. When 
they go, they contract their Jong back, and make jt 
ſtand upright in the middle round like a Bowl : when 
they are touched, they {ſmell like a Marte! 3 and they 
ſleep very much. Thus much of the Ferret, which [ 
thought good to place aftex the Chapter of Coney-catch- 
Ing, becauſe this lictle Animal is ſuch a neceſſary Inſtry- 
ment for that purpoſe, 


- 


Of Fox-ZHunting. 


Is Shape and Proportjon is ſo well known, being 
a beaſt ſo' common, that it will be needleſs to 

I deſcribe him. 

His nature in many reſpe&s is like that of a If 3 

for they bring as many Cubs at a Litter one as the 0- 

x#F[thcr: but thus they differ 3 the Fox Litters acep under 

injſhe ground, ſo doth not the 10lf, 
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A Bitch-Fox is hardly to be taken when ſhe is brag 
ged and with Cub 3 for then (he will lie near her Bur. | 
row, into which ſhe runs upon the hearing of theleaft | | 
noiſe. And indeed at any time it is ſomewhat difh- 
cult ; for the Fox (and ſo the Wolf ) is a very ſubtile Þ| f 
crafty creature. - E 
Fox-huntivg is very pleaſant 3 for by reaſon of his 
ftrong hot ſcent he maketh an excellent Cry : Anda * 
his (cent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies ſooneſt, Belides Þ Y 
he never flics far before the Hounds, truſting not on his tl 
Legs, Strength, or Champion ground , but ſtrong ® 
Coverts. When he can no longer ſtand up before the d 
Hounds, he then taketh Earth, and then mult he be dip 
ed out. | T 
It Grey-hounds courſe him on a Plain, his laſt rcfup 
is to piſs on his Tail, and flap it in their Faces as the 
come near him 3 ſometimes ſquirting his thicker Exc 8® 


W 


ment upon them, to make them give over the Courſea © 
purſuit, ba 

When a Bitch-Fox goes a clicketing and ſeeketh fa * | 
a Dog, ſhe cryeth with a hollow Voice, not unlike tk lit 
howling of a mad Dog; and in the ſame manner lt n 


cries when ſhe miſleth any of her Cubs: but nem 
makes any cry at all when (he is killing, but defend As, 
her (elf to the laſt gaſp. ; bin, 

A Fox will prey upon any thing he can overcom te! 
and tceds upon all ſorts of Carrion 3 but their daintit abr 
and the food which they moſt delight in, is Poulty Na 
They are very deſtruQtive and injurious to Coney-Wa © 
, rens, and will ſometimes kill Hares by deceit and ſubt 
ty, and not by (wift running, 


The Fox is taken. with Hounds, Grey-hounds, Ta _ 
riers, Nets, and Gins. n rt! 
Of Terriers there are two ſorts, The one is crookelſ;'Y 


leg'd, and commonly thort-hair'd : and theſe will tal" thi 
Fa'V4) 
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Earth well , and will lie very-long at Fox or Badger. 
The other ſort is ſhagged and ſtraight Legg'd : and 
theſe will not onely hunt above-ground as other Hounds, 
but alſo enter the Earth with much more fury than the 
former 3 but canpot ſtay in fo long, by reaſon of their 
great eagerneſs. 

The time of entring theſe Terriers, is when they are 
near a twelve-month old 3 for if you enter him not in 
within this time, you will hardly after bring him to take 
the Earth. And to encourage the young Terrier the 
more, put in an old one before him, that can better en- 
dure the fury of the Fox or Badger : and be careful that 
neither of them be old when you engage your young 
Terrier with him. 

The entring and fleſhing them may be done ſeveral 
ways. In the firft place thus; When Foxes and Bad- 
gers have young Cubs, then take your old Terriers and 
enter them in the ground 3 and when they begin to 
bay, you mult then hold every one of your Terriers at 
a ſundry Hole or Mouth of the Earth, that they may 
liſten and hear the old ones Bay. Having taken the 
old Fox or Badger, and that nothing remains within 
but the young Cubs, then couple up all your old Terri- 
ers, and put in the young in their ſtead, encoura- 
ging them by crying , To him, to him, to him. And if 
they take any young, Cub within the ground, let them 
alone to do what they pleaſe with him 3 and forget 
not to give the old Terriers their reward, which is the 
Blood and Livers, fryed with Cheeſe and ſome of their 
own Greaſe, ſhewing them the Heads and Skins to 
encourage them. Before you reward them, waſh them 

with Soap and warm Water, to clear their Skins from 
Earth and Clay that is clodded to the Hair, otherwiſe 
Fitey are apt to be mangic. You may alſo enter them 
n this manner : Take an old Fox, or Badger, - and cut 
Way the neither Jaw, but meddle not with the other, 
leaving, 
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ledving the uppet to ſhew the fury of the Beaſt, al. 
though it can do no harm therewith. Then dig ah 
Earth in ſome convenient place in your own-grounds, 
and be careful to make it wide enough, to the intent 
the Terriers may turn therein the better, and that there 
may be room enough for two to enter together : then 
cover the Hole with boards and Turf, putting the Fox 
or Badger firſt therein, and afterwards put in your Teri. 
ers both young and old, encouraging them with words 
that are the uſual terms of Art, When they havehay'd 
ſufficiently, then begin to dig with. Spades and Mat- 
tocks, to encourage them againſt ſuch time as you areto 
dig over them : then take out the Fox or Badger with 
the Clamps or Pinchers, killing it before them, or [et 
a Grey-hound kill it in their fight, and make them 
reward thereof. Here note, that inſtead of cutting 
away the Jaw, it will be every whit as well to brek 
out all his Teeth, to prevent him from biting the Ter- 
Tiers. 

Now to ſay the truth, there is not much paſtimeor 
pleaſure in Hunting of a Fox under ground 3 for as 
ſoon as that ſubtle creature perceiveth the Terriers, if 
they bay hard, and lie near unto them, they will bolt 
out immediately, unleſs it be when the Bitch hath 
young Cubs, then they will ſooner die than ſtir, 

They make their Earths as near as they can i 
ground that is hard to dig, as in Clay, Stoney-ground 
or amonglt the Roots of Trees and their Earths hate 
commonly but one Hole, and that is firaight a loty [led 
way in before it come at their Couch. Sometime [**/« 
craftily they poſſeſs themſelves of a Badgers old Bur Þ* th 
row, which hath variety of Chambers, Holes, and 
Angles. 

When a good Terrier doth once binde the Fox, ht 
then yearns, and defends himſelf very notably, but not 
fo ſirenuouſly as the Badger, nor is his biting uy 

ange* 
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dangerous. Here note, if yon take a Bitch-Fox when 
ſhe goeth a Clicketing, and cut out that Gut which 
containeth her Sperm , together with the Kidneys 
which Gelders deprive Bitches of when they ſpay 
them, and cut them into ſmall gobbets, mingling there- 
with the Gum of Maltick, and put them hot as they arg 
intoa Pot, and cover the ſame cloſe, it will ferve for ary 
excellent Train for a Fox, and will keep the whole year 
round, Take the Skin of Bacon, and broil it well on 
a Gridiron, then dip it in the ingredients of the Pot 
aforeſaid, and make a train thereof, you will expe- 
rimentally find, that if there be any Fox near to any 
place where the train is drawn, he will follow it 
but let him who makes the train rub the foals of his 
Feet with Cow-dung, left the Fox vent his footing : 
and thus you may train a Fox to a ſtanding, and 
kill him in an Evening with Gun or Croſs-bow. It 
is likewiſe found by experience, that if a Terrier be 
rubbed with Brimſtone, or with Oil of Cade, and then 
put him into an Earth where cither a Fox or Badger is, 
they will leave that Earth, and come not to it again 2 
good while after. 

I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with what I have ob- 
ſerved in Geſner's Hiſtory of Beaſts tending to the ſame 
purpoſe : faith he, As he frequently cheats the Badger of 
his Habitation by laying bis Excrements at the mouth of his 
Earth or Burrow \, ſo, for as much as the Wolt is an Enemy 


ie $0 the Fox, be layeth in the month of bis Earth an Herb 


Ng 
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called 2 Sea-onion, which a Wolt naturally hates, and is ſo 
aerſe thereunto, that he will never come near the place where 
either lies or grows. 


Of Fox- Hunting above ground. 


To this purpoſe you muſt draw with your Hounds 
ut Groyes, Thickets, and Buſhes near Villages: for 


a 
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a Fox will lurk in ſuch places, to prey on young Pigs 
and Pullein. 

But it will be neceſſary to ſtop up his Earths, if you 
can find them, the night before you intend to hunt ; 
and the beſt time will be about midnight, for then the 
Fox goeth out to ſeek his Prey. You may ftop his 
Holes by laying two white ſticks a croſs before them, 
which will make him imagine it is fome Gin or Trap 
laid for him: or elſe you may ftop them up cloſe with 
black-Thorns and Earth together. 
 Thebeſthunting a Fox above-ground, is in Fanuar, 
February, and March, for then you ſhall beſt fee your 
Hounds hunting, and belt find his Earthing 3 belides, at 
thoſe times the Fox's Skin is belt in ſeaſon, 

Again, the Hounds beſt hunt the Fox in the coldeſt 
weather, becauſe he leaveth a very ſtrong ſcent behind 
him; yet in cold weather it chills faſteſt. 

At firſt onely caſt off your ſure Finders, and as the 
Drag mends, ſo adde more as you dare truſt them. 

Shun caſting off too many Hounds at once, becauſe 
Woods and Coverts are full of ſundry Chaſes, and 0 
you may engage them in too many at one time. 

Let ſuch as you caſt off at firſt be old Staunch- 
Hounds, which are ſure 3 and if you hear ſuch a Hound 
call on merrily, you may caſi oft {ome other to him; 
and when they run it on the full cry, caſt off the ret: 
and thus you ſhall compleat your paſtime. 

The words of comfort are the fame which are uſed 
in the other chaſes, attended with the ſame Hallowings 
and other ceremonies. | 

Let the Hounds kill the Fox themſelves, and wony 
and hare him as much as they pleaſe; many Hounds 
will eat him with eagernels, 

When he is dead, hang him at the end of a Pike-ſiafh 
and hallow in all your Hounds to bay him : but reward 
them not with any thing belonging to the Fox for - 


not good, neither will they cat it. 
8 
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Of Bad ger-Hunting. 


A Badger is called by ſeveral names, viz. a Gray, 
Brock, Boreſon or Bauſon, and in France Tauſſon, 
The Male is called a Badger or Boar-pig, and the Fe- 
male is called a Sow. 

Theſe Beaſts are plentiful in Naples, Sicily, Lucan, 
and in the Alpine and Helvetian Coaſts 3 foare they alſo 
here in England. | ; 

There are two kinds of this beaſt, (ſaith Geſrer ) 
one reſembling a Dog in his teer, and the other a Hog 
in his cloven hoot: they differ too in their ſnout and 
colour 3 for the one reſembles the ſnout of a Dog, the 0- 
ther of a Swine : thc one hath a greyer coat, or whitcr 
coat than the other, and gocth tarther out in ſecking of 
its prey. They differ alſo in their meat, the one cating 
Fleſh and Carrion like a Dog, the other Roots and 
Fruits like a Hog : both theſe kinds have been found in 
Normandy, France, and Sicily. 

Mr. Twrbervil makes mcntion of two forts of Bud- 
gers likewiſe , but in a different manner. For the one 
(faith he ) caſteth his Fiaunts long liks a Fox, and have 
their refidence in Rocks, making their Burrows very deep. 
The other ſort make their Burrows in light ground, and 
have more variety of Cells and Chambers than the fore 
mer. The one of thele is called the Badger-pig, and 
the other the Badger-whelp; or call one Canine, and 
the other Swiniſp, The tir{t hath his Noſe, Threat, 
and Ears yellowilh like a Martern's Throatz and are 
much blacker,- and higher Leg'd than the Badger- 
whelp, Both ſorts live upon all Flcth, hunting greedi- 
ly after Carrion. They are very milchievous and _ 
ul 
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ful to Warrens , eſpecially when they are big with | | 

OUNN. | 
F Badgers when they Earth, after by digging they have | | 
entred a good depth, for the clearing of the Earth out, | 1 
one of them falleth on the back, and the other layeth | 
Earth on the belly, and fo taking his hinder feet in his 
mouth, draweth the Belly-laden-Bager out of the Hole 
or Cave; and having disburdened her ſelf, re-enter, 
and doth the like till all be hinithed. 

Theſe Badgers are very ſleepy, eſpecially in the day- 
time, and ſeldom ſtir abroad but in the night fer 
which cauſe they are called Lucifuge, avoiders of the 
Light. 

It is very pleaſant to behold them when they g& 
ther materials for their Couch, as tiraw, leaves, mok, 
and ſuch-like 3 for with their Feet and their Head the 
will wrap as much together as a man can well carry ur- 
der his arm, and will make (hifc to get it into their Celk 
and Couches. 

He hath very ſharp Teeth, and therefore is accoun 
ted a deep biting beaſt : his back is broad, and hi 
legs are longer on the right fide than the left, and 
therefore he runneth beſt when he gets on the fide d 
an Hill, or a Cart- road - way. His fore-Legs har 
very ſharp Nails, bare, and'apt to dig withal, being 
hve both before and behinde, but the hinder very muck 
ſhorter, and covered with hair. His favour is ftrong, 
and much troubled with Lice about the ſecrets. Both 
Male and Female have under their Hole another Hok 
outwardly, but not inwardly in the Male. If ſhebt 
hunted abroad with Hounds, ſhe biteth them moſt gric- 
vouſly where-ever ſhe lays hold on them. For the pre 
vention thereof, the careful Huntſmen put great broa 
Collars made of Grays Skins about their Dogs Neck 
Her manner is to hght on her back, uling thereby bot faſin 
her Teeth and her Nails 3 and by blowing up her _ 
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after a ſtrange and wonderful manner, ſhe defendeth her 
ſelf againſt any blow and teeth of Dogs; onely a ſmall 
ſtroke on her Noſe will diſpatch her preſently ; you may 
thraſh your heart weary on her back, which ſhe values as 
a matter of nothing, | 
In Italy they eat the fleſh of Badgers, and ſo they do 
in Germany, boiling it with Pears : ſome have eaten it 
here in England, but like it not, being of a (ſweet rankiſh 
falte, 

The fleſh is beſt in September if it be fat 3 and of the 
two kinds, the Swiniſh Badger is better fleſh than the o- 
ther. 

They love Hogs-fleſh above any other ; for take but a 
piece of Pork and train it over a Badger's Burrow, if he 
be within, you (hall quickly ſee him appear without, 

Their vature is very cold; and therefore when it 
ſnoweth they will not come out of their holes for three 
or four days together. 

They live long, and by mere age will grow blinde 3 
then will they not ſtir out of their Holes, but are fed by 
thoſe who have their ſight, 

This (ubtilty they have, that when they perceive the 
Terriers begin to yearn them, they will tiop the hole be- 
tween the Terriers and them: if the Terriers continue 
baying, they will remove their baggage with them, and 
g0 into another apartment or chamber of the Burrow, 
(for know that ſome of their Houſes have halt a dozen 
rooms at leaſt  ) and fo will remove from one to the 0- 
_ till they can go no further, barricadoing the way as 
they go. 
ic-4. The Hunting of a Badger muſt be after this manner : 
You muſt firſt ſeek the Earths and Burrows where he 
leth, and in a clear Moon-ſhine night go and flop all 
the holes but one or two, and therein place ſome Sacks 
faſined with ſome drawing Strings, which may ſhut him 


In as ſoon as he firaineth the Bag, = 
1 2 This 
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The Sacks or Bags being thus ſet, caſt of your 
Hounds, and beat all the Groves, Hedges, and Tuft 
within a mile or two about. What Badgers are abroad, 
being alarm*d by the Dogs, will iraight repair to their 
Earths or Burrows, and ſo be taken. 

Let him that ſtandeth to watch the Sacks, ſand 
cloſe, and upon a clear Wind, for elſe the Badger wil 
ſoon find him, and fly ſome other way for fafety 
But if the Hounds either encounter him, or undertake 
the chaſe before he can get into his Earth, he will ther 
ſtand at bay like a Boar, and make moſt incomparabk 


ſport. 


| 
| 
{ 


What Iiftruments are to be uſed in digging, 
and how to dig for Badger or Fox. 


In the firſt place, you muſt have ſuch as are able 6] Sc 
dig : next, you muſt have ſo many Terriers garniſhed »e 
with Bells hung in Collars, to make the Fox or Bad fr: 
bolt the ſooner 3 beſides, the Collars will be Come (md 0; 
defence unto the Terriers. | 

The Inſtruments to dig withal are theſe : a ſhanÞ br 


pointed Spade, which ſerveth to begin the Trench wha] dc 
the ground is hardeſt, and broader Tools will not ſo wid] m: 
enter 3 the round hollowed Spade, which is uſeful todyYÞ ra 
amongſt Roots, having very ſharp edges 3 the flat bro 

Spade, to dig withal when the Trench is better opened] thi 
and the ground ſofter 3 Mattocks and Pick-axes, to diffi he 
in hard ground where a Spade will do but little ſervicY or 
the Coal-rake, to cleanſe the Hole, and to keep it froff to | 


ſtopping up 3 the Clamps, whereby you may take a Faſſ ag; 
or Badger out alive to make ſport therewith afterward 
And it would not be amiſs to have a Pail of Water, t 
refreſh your Terriers after they are come ont of the Ear 
to take breath. 


the 
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their ſtrongeſt Holes or Caſtles, and may break their 
Caſmats, Platforms, Parapets, and work to them with 
Mines and: Counter-mines, until you have obtained 
your ſatisfation. But there is a ſhorter method than 
this, which by reaſon of its commonneſs I ſhall for- 
bear to mention. 


Of the Otter. 


T is ſuppoſed by ſome that the Otter is of the kind of 

Beavers, being it is an amphibious creature living 

both in the Water and on the Land 3 beſides, the out- 

ward form of the parts beareth a {imilitude of that beaſt. 

1 Some ſay, were his tail off, he were in all parts like a Bea- 

{Y ver, differing in nothing but habitation : For the Beaver 

r frequenteth both the Salt-water and the Frelh 3 but the 
| Otter never goeth to the Salt. 

Though the Otter live in the Water, yet it doth not 
breath like Fiſhes through the benefit of the Water, it 
doth breath like other four-footed beaſts, yet it will re- 
main a long time underneath the Water without reſpi- 
ration. 

It he want prey in the Waters, then will he quit 
them for the Land ; and if by painful hunting aſhore 
he cannot fill his belly, he will teed on Herbs, Snails, 
or Frogs : ncither will he take leſs pains in the water 
to ſatishe hunger 3 for he will ſwim two miles together 
apain(i the ſtream, that ſo, when his belly is tull, the 
current of the ſtream may carry him down again to his 
deligned Lodging, which is near the water, very artift- 
cially built with boughs, ſprigs, and ſticks couching to- 
gether in excellent order, whercin he fitteth to keep 
him from the wet. 


TN In 
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In the hunting of Fiſh he often pops his Noſe above 
water to take breath : It is a creature of wonderful 
ſwiftneſs and nimbleneſs in taking his prey, and for 
greedineſs takes more than he knows what to do 
with. 

It is a very ſubtile and crafty beaſt, and indowed 
with a wonderful ſagacity and ſenſe of ſmelling, inſo- 
* much that he can direQly wind the Fiſhes in the waters 
a mile or two off, 

The fleſh of chis beaſt is both cold and filthy, becauſe 
it feedeth on ſtinking Fiſh, and therefore not ht to be ea- 
ten; yet it is caten in Germany and the Carthuſian Fry- 
ers, who are forbidden tocat all manner of fle(h of other 
four-footed beaſts, yet they are not prohibited the e- 
ting of Otters. There are thoſe in England, who late- 
ly have highly valued an Ozter-pie, much good may it 
do them with it, 

Theſe Orters muſt be hunted by ſpecial Dogs, ſuch 
as are called Otter hounds, and alſo with ſpecial Inſtru- 
ments called Otter-{pears. When they find themſelves 
wounded with a ſpear, they then come to Land, where 
they fight with the Dogs furiouſly; and except they 

be firſt wounded, they forſake not the Water : for they 

are not ignorant how ſafe a retuge the Waters are un: 

' to them, and how unequal a combat they ſhall ſuſtain 

with Men and Dogs upon the Land: yet, becauſe the 

cold Water annoyeth their green wounds, therefore 

they ſpin out thcir lives to the length of the thread, 

chuking rather to die in torments among Dogs, than to 

dic in the Waters. | 

"The Food of an Orter (as I ſaid) is Fiſh; and her 

abode is commonly under the Root of ſome Tree near 

Rivers , Brooks, Pools, Meers, or Filh-pondsz and 

ſometimes (he will lie in a hollow Tree four or five 

foot above ground : and no Vermin can be more de- 

fixrucive to a Warren, than the Ozter is to a Fiſh- pn 
MOST: : Sn: + do _ 
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for ſhe diveth and hunteth under water after that mot 
wonderful manner, that few fiſh eſcape her, unleſs they 
are very {wift and great. 

An Otter and Ferret grow ſalt much about the ſame - 
time, and bring forth their young much after the ſame 
manner, neither having their conltant number, 

There is much craft and cunning in the hunting 
them 3 yet with pains-taking you may enſnare them 
under the water, and by River-fides, as you may a Hare 
with Hare - pipes and ſuch-like Gins. They bite ſore 
and venomouſly, and when occaſion ſerves they will de- 
fend themſelves ftoutly. It after their enſnaring they 
chance to abide there Jong, they will ſoon enlarge them- 
ſelves with their teeth. 

Theſe creatures are footed like your watcr-Fowl, ha- 
ving a web between their claws, and have no heel, but 
a round ball under the foal of their Feet : and their 
Track 1s called their Mark, as the Slot of a Hartz and 
their Excrements are called Spraints. : 

Ar, Otter will not abide long in a place 3 for he isapt 
to be afraid and take diftaſie, (having an excellent Ear 
ard Noſe, for hearing and ſmelling; ) and then he will 
forſake his Couch, and ſhift a mile or two up or down 
the River: and this he will do according as he tindes 
ſcarcity of filhing. 

In hunting of the Otter obſerve this, to ſend tome to 
one ide of the River whillt you are on the other, and 
ſo beat on the banks with your Dogs, and fo you wil 
ſoon tind if there be an Otter in that quarter : for an 
Otter cannot endure long in the water, but mult come 
forth to make his Spraivts, and in the night (omit- 
times to feed on Graſs and ſuch Herbs as the hields at- 
ford. 

It any of the Hounds find out an Otter, then look 
In the ſoft grounds and moitt places ro ſee which way 
he bent his head: if the mars make no diſcovery, 
I 4 you 
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you may partly perceive it by the ſpraints, and ſo fol. 
low the Hounds, and lodge him as a Hart or Deer, 
If you find not the Otter quickly, you may then ima- 
gine he is gone to couch ſomewhere farther oft from 
the River : for ſometimes he will ſeck his food a mile 
from the place of his reit, chuling rather to go up the 
River than down, becauſe upwards he meets with bet- 
ter ſcent of Fiſh; and bearing his noſe into the wind, 
he (hall the ſooner finde any fault that is aboye 
him. 

Remember, in the Hunting of the Otter, that you 
and your friends carry your Otter-ſpears to watch his 
Vents, for that is the chief advantage : and if you per- 
ccive where the Otter {wims under water, then (irive to 
pct to a fiand before him where he would vent, and 
there endeavour to. ſtrike him with your ſpear ; but it 
you mils, purſue him with the Hounds, which it they 
be good Ortter-hounds, and perfectly entred, will come 
chaunting and trailing along by the River-ſide, and wil 
beat every Trec-root, every Ofier-bed and tuft of Bull- 
rulhesz nay, ſometimes they will take the Water, and 
beat it like a Spaniel. And by theſe means the Otter can 
bardly eſcape you. 


Of the Squirrel. 


FF" He firſt Author that ever wrote of this little Ani- 
mal was Oppianus, who liv'd in the days of Ante 

2778 Ceſar, and wrote a Book alſo cf Hunting. | 
' A Squirrel is greater in compals than a Weaſle, but 
the latter js longer than the other 3 the back-parts and 
all the body is reddiſh excrpt the belly, which is 
white, In Helvetia they are black and branded, and 
= + bo: | | they 
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they are hunted at the fall of the Leaf, when the Trees 
grow naked : for they run and leap from bough to 
bough in a moſt admirable and agile manner; and 
when the Leaves are on, they cannot be ſo well dif- 
cerned. They are of three colours, in the firſt age 
black, in the ſecond of a ruſty Iron-colour, and laftly, 
when old, they are full of white hoar Hairs. Their 
Teeth are like the Teeth of Mice, having the two un- 
der-Teeth very long and ſharp; Their Tail is always 
as big as their Body, and it lieth continually on their 
back when they fleep or fit (till, and it feemeth to be 
given them for a covering, 

[6 the Summer-time they build them Neſts (which 
by fome are call:d Drays) in the Tops of the Trees 
very artificially with Sticks and Moſs, with other 
things the Woods afford, and then they hill it with 
Nuts for Winter-provition, and do ſleep like the Alpine 
Mouſe moſt part thereof very ſoundly, in ſuch ſort, 
that the beating of the outlide of their Drays will not 
wake them, 

When they leap from Tree to Tree, they uſe their 
Tail infiead of VVings, leaping a great diftance, and 
are ſupported without linking to any one's appearance 
nay, they will frequently leap from a very high Tree 
down to the ground, and receive no harm. 

Many mult go together to hunt them, and muſt 
carry Dogs with them: and the fittelt place for the - 
exerciſe of this ſport, is in little and ſmall ſlender 
Woods, ſuch as may be ſhaken by the hand. Bows 
are rcquilite to remove them when they reſt in the 
twilts of Trees 3 for they will not be much terrified 
with all the hallowing, except they be ſtruck nyw and 
then by one means or other, VVell do they know 
what harbour a high Oak is unto them, and how fecure 
they can lodge therein from Men and Dogs ; where- 
fore ſince it is too troubleſome to climb every Tree, 
| that 
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that labour mult be ſupplied with Bows and Bolts, that 
when the Squirrel reſteth, preſently he may be thumpt 
by the blow of an Arrow : the Archer need not fear to 
do her much harm, except he hit her on the head ; for 
by reaſon of a (trong back-bone, and fleſhy parts, ſhe will 
abide as great a ſiroak as a Dog, 

If they be driven to the ground from the trees, and 
they creep into Hedges, it is a fign of their wearineſs: 
for ſuch is the lofty mind of this little beaſt, that while 
her ſtrength laſteth ſhe ſaveth her ſelf in the tops of 
high trees; but being wearied, ſhe deſcendeth, and 
falls into the mouths of the yelping curs that attend 
her. 

The admirable wit of the Squirrel appeareth (if it 
be true ) in her (wimming, or paſling over a River; 
for when hunger conſiraineth her ſo to do, ſhe ſecks out 
ſome rind, or ſmall bark of a tree, which ſhe ſetteth upon 
the water, and then goeth into it, and holding up her 
Taillike a Sail, letteth the wind drive her to the other 
fidez and carry meat in their mouths, to prevent fa- 
mine whatſoever (hould befal them. 


Of the Martern and W1ld-Cat. 


AX* is about the bigneſs of a Cat, having a 

longer body, but ſhorter legs, with head and tail 
like a Fox its Skin is commonly brown, white on the 
throat, and ſomewhat yellowiſh on the back. 

Their teeth are exceeding white, and unequal, being 
above meaſure ſharp; the canine teeth both above and 
below hang out very long; | 

This and the wild-Cat are a fort of Virmine which 
we uſe here in England commonly to Hunt, and as 


ne- 
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neceſſary to be hunted as any Virmin can be : For the 
queſtion may be doubtful, whether either Fox or B2d- 
ger do more hurt than the wild-Cat doth, ſince there 
are ſo many Warrens every where throughout the 
Kingdom of England which are very much infeſted by 
the wild-Cat. 

It is the opinion of long - experienced Huntſmen , 
that ſhe leaveth as great ſcent, and maketh as good a 
cry for the time as any Vermin that is Hunted, eſpc- 
cially the Martern paſſeth all other Vermin for {weet- 
neſs of ſcent, and her Caſe is a noble Fur. The wild- 
Cat's Caſe is not fo good, but it is very warm, and me- 
dicinable for ſeveral Aches and Pains in the bones and 
joynts : alſo her Greaſe is very good for Sinews that 
are (hrunk, 

Theſe two Chaſes are not to be ſought purpoſely; un- 
leſs the Huntſman do (ee them where they prey, and can 
go readily tothem3 butit a Hound chance to croſs them, 
he will hunt it as ſoon as any Chaſe, and they make a 
noble cry as long as they ſtand up 3 when they can doit 
no longer, they will take a tree, and fo deceive the 
Hounds; but it the Hounds hold in to them, and will 
not give it over {o, then they will leap from one tree to 
another, and make great (hitt for their lives, with much 
paltime to the Huntſmen, 

When they are killed you muſt hold them up upon a 
piked ſtaff, and hallow in all your Hounds, and then 
reward them with ſome meat z for the fleſh of theſe Ver- 
min 1s naught for Hounds, | 


REA - Of wolthunting, 


A ſhort Account of ſome particular 
Beaſts that are not Hunted in Eng- 
land, but in Forrain Countries. 


The Nature and Properties of a Wolf, 
and the manner of its Hunting. 


Eretofore I read that there were many Wolves in 
England, but now tliere are none ; however they 
are ſtill in Jreland, but their number is very much de- 
creaſed within theſe thirty years; and that they may 
more and more decreaſe, being ſo pernicicus to all ſorts 
of Cattle, I thought good to publiſh the nature and man- 
ner of their Hunting. 

Firſi, as to their Naturez they go a Clicketing in 
February, and continue in that manner ten or twelve 
days. Where many Wolves are, many will follow one 
Bitch, as Dogs will follow a Bitch that is ſalt, but ſhe wil 
be onely lined with one. 

A notable ftory I have heard when I was in Ireland, 
and: atteſted for a truth by the Inhabitants: That 
Bitch-7/olf proud, will ſuffer a great many of the Male 
to follow her, and will carry them after her ſometime 
eight or ten days without Meat, Drink, or Reſt ; and 
when they are ſo tired that they cannot travel farthe, 
(he will firſt lie down, then will the reſt follow her cx- 
ample : when ſhe perceives that they are all aſlcep, and 
through wearineſs ſnore, then will ſhe ariſe and awake 
that IYYolf which ſhe obſerved to follow her moſt, and 
having (o done, entice him with her far from the reli 
and ſuffer him to line her : the reft awaking and find- 


ivg her mifſing, purſue her by the ſcent, and _— 
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how ſhe hath cunningly deluded them, they fall inflant- 
ly on her Gompanion who hath been before-hand with 
them, and revenge themſelves on him by depriving him 
of his life 3 which verities the proverb: Never Wolf yet 
ever ſaw his Sire. 

Their Whelps are able to ingender at twelve months 
end, at which age they part with their Dam, that is, 
when thoſe Teeth are grown which they caſt the firſt 
half year, and being grown, they never (hed them a- 
gain: and here ſee their gratitude , ( though bloody 
cruel creatures) after they have preyed for themſelves, 
if they chance to meet their Dam or Sire ( for Turber- 
vile doth not believe the aforeſaid ftory ) they will 
fawn upon them and lick them, rejoycing at the fight 
of them. 

The Dog will never bring any of his Prey to his 
whelps till he hath filled his own belly ; whercas the 
Bitch will not cat a bit till ſhe hath ſerved them firſt : 
they go nine weeks with whelp, and ſometimes a little 
longer, and grow ſalt but oncea year. As to number 
of whelps, they have more or leſs as Dogs bave for 
doubtleſs both the Wolf and the Fox are but a kind of 
wild Maſtifts and wild Curs. 

They prey upon all kind of things, and will feed 
on Carrion, Vermin, &c. They will kill a Cow or a 
Bullock; and as for a Sheep, Goat, or good Porket, 
they will roundly carry him off in their Mouths, not 
touching ground with it, and will run ſo fait away, 
notwithitanding the load, that they are hardly to be 
ſtopped but by Maftiffs or Horſe-men. There is no 
Bealt which runneth faſter than the Wolf, and holdeth 
wonderfully alſo. When he is hunted with Hounds, 
he flieth not far before them 3 and unleſs he be courſed 
with Grey-hounds or Maſtiffs, he keepeth the Covert 
like the Bear, or Boar, and eſpecially the beaten ways 
therein, Night is the uſual time of his preyiog , 
though 
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though hunger will force him to prey by day. They 
are more ſubtile and crafty ( if more can be) than the 
Fox or any other beaſt; When they are hunted, they 
will take all their advantages at other times they will 
never run over-haſtily, but keep themſelves in breath 
and force always. 

A Wolf will ttand up a whole day before a good 
Kennel of Hounds, unleſs that Grey-hounds or Wolf- 
dogs courſe him, If he ſtand at bay, have a care of be- 
ing bitten by him for being then mad, the wound is 
deſperate, and hard to be cured. | 

When a Wolf falls into a flock of Sheep, with his 
good will he would kill them all before he feed upon 
any of them, and therefore all means ſhould be uſed 
to deſtroy them, as by hunting at force, or with Grey- 
hounds or Maſtiffs, or caught in Gins and Snares; 
but they had need be ſtrong. For encouragement to 
the meaner fort in Treland, whoſoever took a ſucking- 
Whelp, or preying Cub, a Dog or a Bitch-Wolf, and 
brought but the heads of either to the next Jultice of 
Peace, for reward for the firſt, he received twenty 
ſhillings 3 . for the ſecond, forty 3 for the third , five 
pound ; and for the laſt, fix pounds : which late en» 
couragement hath in a manner cleared that Kindom of 
them. 

They bark and howl like unto Dogs 3 and if therebe 
but two of them together, they make ſuch a terrible 
hideous noiſe, that you would think there could be no 
leſs than twenty of them in a body. 

When any one would hunt the 7/olf, he muſt train 
him by theſe means : Firſt let him look out ſome fait 
place, a mile or more from the great woods, where 
there is ſome cloſe ſtanding to place a brace of good 
Grey - hounds in, if need be, the which (ſhould be 
cloſely environed, and ſome pond of water by it: 


there he mult kill a Horſe that is. worth little , ” 
tak 
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take the four legs thereof and carry them into the 
Woods and Foreſts adjoyning z then let four men take 
every man a leg of the beaſt and draw it at his Horſe- 
cail all along the paths and ways in the Woods, until 
they come back again to the place where the Carcaſs 
of the ſaid Beaſt lieth 3 there let them lay down their 
trains. Now when the I/olves go out in the night to 
prey, they will follow the (cent of the train till they 
come to the carcaſs where it lieth, Then let thoſe who 
love the ſport, with their Huntſmen come early and 
privately near the place 3 and if they are diſcermable as 
they are feeding, in the firſt place let them conſider 
which way will be the faireſt courſe for the Grey- 
hounds, and place them according]y, and as near as they 
can let them foreſtal with their Grey-hounds the ſame 
way that the Wolves did or are flying either then or 
the night before ; | but if the Wolves be in the coverts 
near the carricn that was laid for thcm to feed upon, 
then let there be hewers ſet round the coverts to make 
a noiſe on every {ide, but onely that where the Grey- 
hounds do ſtand 3 ard let them fiand thick together, 
making what noiſe they can to force them to the Grey- 
hounds : Then let the Huntſeman go with his Leam- 
hound, and draw from the carrion to the thickets-lides 
where the Wolves have gone in, and there the Hunt(- 
man (hall caft off the third part of their beſt Hounds 
for a JVolf will ſometimes hold a covert a long time be- 
fore he will come out, 

The Huntſmen muſt hold near in to the Hourds 
blowing hard, and encouraging them with their 
voice: for many Hourds will train courtchie at this 
chaſe, although they are fircrg and fit for all other 
chaſes, | 

When the Wolf cometh to the Grcy-hounds, they 
who hold them will do well to ſuffer the IYolf to pals 
by the firſt xayk until he ceme tunther, ar.d 1ct the taſt 

rank 
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Rank let ſlip cheir Grey-hounds full in the face of the 
Wolf, and at the ſame inſtant let all the other Ranks 
ler flip alſo: fo that the firſt Rank ſtaying him but 
ever {o little, he may be affaulted on all ſides at once, 
and by that means they ſhall the more cafily take 
him. 

It is beſt entring of Hounds at young Wolves which 
are not yet paſt halt a year or a year old; for a Hound 
will hunt fuch more willing, and with leſs fear than 
an old Wolf, or you may take Wolves alive in En- 
gines, and breaking their Teeth, enter your Hounds at 
them. 

A man may know a Dog-Wolf from a Bitch by the 
tracks of his Feet ; for the Dog hath a greater Heel, a 
greater Toe, greater Nails, and a rounder Foot. Befides, 
the Bitch caſteth her Fiaunts commonly in the midi of 
an High-way, whereas the Dog caſteth them either on 
the one (ide or the other of the Path. 

The Reward of the Dogs is thus : when they hare 
bit and (haked the dead Wolf, let the Huntſman then 


op his Belly traight along, and taking out his bow- 
els, let him throw in Bread, Cheeſe, and other Scraps, 


and ſo let the Dogs feed'therein. 


W:ild-Goat-Hunting. 


Never could read or hear that there was ever any 
ſuch Chaſe in England as the Hunting of the wild- 
Goat : But ſince there may be ſuch {port in Wales, as 
there hath been elſewhere, it will not be much amils to F; 
give fome [hort account thereof. 
The Wild-Goat is as big as a Hart, but not fo long, Fr. 
or (o long Leg'd, but is as fleſhy. They have Wreaths 


and 
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and wrinkles on their horns, which declare what their 

age is: for according to the quantity of the wreaths, 
ſuch is the number of their years z which wreaths he 
meweth, but not his beam, the which may be, if he be 
an old Goat, as big as a mans leg. 

They have a great long beard, and are of a browniſh 
gray colour very ſhaggy, having a long black liſt down 
the ridge of the back, and the track is bigger than the 
ſlot of a Hart. . | 

They fawn as a Hinde or Doe in May, and have but 
one fawn, which they ſuckle and bring up as the tame 
Goat doth her kid. 

They feed like Deer, onely they will eat beſides ivy, 
moſs, and ſuch-like, In ſpring they make their fumets 
round, and afterwards broad and flat, as the Hart when 
he comes to feed well. 

They go to rut about Alhallontide, and continue 
therein a month or five weeks 3, that ſcaſon being over, 
they deſcend from the mountains and rocks, their 
abode for the ſummer-ſcaſon , and herd themſelves , 
not onely to avoid the ſnow, but becauſe they can find 
no food any longerz and yet they come not very low, 
but keep at the foot of the mountains, feeding there 
till Eaſter : then they return again, every one chuſing 
wy ſtrong hold in the rocks, as the Harts in the thic- 

ets, 

About fawning-time the females ſeparate from the 
males, attending till rutting-time: in this interval they 
will run at man or beaſt, and fight as Hayts doe one a- 
mong(t the other, 

hen he goeth to rut, his throat and neck is much 
bigger than uſual : he is very ſtrong backtz and (which 
s wonderful ) though he ſhould fall from on high ten 
poles length, he will receive no harm and will walk as 
ſecurely on the ſhafp tops of rocks, as a hozſe in the 

"way. 

K Als 
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Alhallontide is. the chieteſt ſeaſon for hunting theſe 
wild Goats, obſerviag very well before you hunt, the 
advantages of the coalts, the rocks and places where the 
Goats do lie. 

Having thus done, (et nets and toils toward the xj. 
vers and bottoms for you cannot expett your hounds 
ſhould follow a Goat down every place of the moun- 
ralne, 

Alfo it will be needful that ſome ſtand on the top of 
the rocks, and throw down ſtones as they ſee occaſion, 
Where the Goat gocth down to the fmall brooks or wi- 
ters in the bottom, there place your relays, and let the 
relays never farry till the hounds come in which were 
calt off: and this is your beſt help; for a man can net 
ther tollow on foot nor horſc-back. 


Hunting of the Wild-Boar. 


He Boar is ever pigg'd with as many teeth at firſizs 

ke ſhall have ever after, which will onely increaſe 

in bigneſs, not number. Among the reſt, they have 

tour which are called taſhes, Or tusks, whereof the two 

bizpelt do not hurt when he ſtrikes, but ſerve onelyto 

whet the other two loweſt, with which they frequently 
Kill, 

They feed upon all kind of corn and fruits which they 
can come at alſo roots. In April and May they feed 
un the buds of plumb-trees, ard cheſ-nut-trees, and all 
other ſweet buds they can find, eſpecially on the buds of 
broom and juniper, and are never meaſlcd, as our tame 
ſwine. Being near the ſea-coalt, they will feed on all 

- 1anncr of ſhell fiſh. 


Ticir fezſon beginneth in the nMd&t of September, 


and 
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and cndeth about the beginning of December, at which 
time they go a brimming. A Boar will commonly abide: 
the bay before he goes out of his den and he lies molt 
commonly in the ftrongelt holds of thorns and ' thick 
buſhes. | 


If it ſo chance that there is a ſoznder of them toge- 


ther, then if any break ſounder, the reft will run that 


way; and if you hunt a Boar froma thick and irong 
covert, he will not fail to go back by the ſame way he 
came thither : and when he is rear'd he never lays, but 
flies continually till he comes to the place where he was 
farrow'd and brought up. This Mr. Twrbervile obſer- 
ved himſelf when he was in France; atteſting he ſaw a 
Boar hunted from a thicket, which returned the ſame 
way he came to the place of his farrowing, which was 
diſtant ſeven French leagues. And this was performed 
by the track of his feet, 

If he be hunted in a foreſt or hold where he was 
bred, he will hardly be forced out of it. Sometimes he 
will take head, and ſeem to go out, and will draw to 
the outſides of the wood 3 but it is onely to hearken on 
every fide: and if he hear the noiſe of the hounds, 
then will he return, and will not be compell'd to 
go that way till night. But having broken out of a 
foreſt and taken head end-ways, he will not be put out 
x his way cither by man, dog, voice, blowing, or any 

ing, | 
A Boar, eſpecially a great one, will not cry when 
you kill him : The fows and young {wine will fome- 
limes. 


Terms to be uſed in Boar-Hunting. 


If it ſhould be demanded what you will call a Boar 
of three years old 3 you may anſwer, He is a young 
r, {Boar which bath lately left the ſounder. An old Boar 

2 
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you muſt call a Singrlar, or Sanglier, that hath left the 
ſounder four or frve years ſince. In making of a report, if 
you are asked where the Boar fed the night before, you 
may fay, he fed in the corn; but if in the fields or mea- 
dows, you mult then ſay, he hath been routing and wor- 
ming in ſuch a place, or ſuch a fern-field. Where note, 
that whatſoever he feeds on, excepting roots, is called 
feeding 3 the other is called routing, worming, or earning: 
but when hefeedeth and routeth not, you muſt then call 


that graſing. 


Boar- Hunting with Hounds at Force, 


Be adviſed not to hunt a young Boar of three years 
old at force 3 for he will ſtand up as long, if not longer 
than any light young Deer which bearcth but three in the 
top: but in the fourth year you may hunt him at force, 
as you doa Hart at ten. 

In the rearing of your Boar, younecd not be afraid to 
come near him, for he values you not, and will lie ftil, 
and will not be rear'd by you alone, 

Here note, that if a Boar intends to abide in his 
den, couch, or fort, then will he make ſome crofling 
or doubling at the entry thereof *upon ſome high-way 
or beaten. path 3 by fach means a huntſman, being 
carly in the woods, may judge of the ſubtilty of the 
Boar, and accordingly may make preparations for his 

ame. 
y If he be a great Boar, and one that hath Jain long 
to reſt, let him hunt him with good ſtore of hounds, 
and ſuch as will flick cloſe to him 3 and let him on 
horſe-back be ever among them, charging the Boar, 
to diſcourage him : for it you hunt ſuch a Boar wit} x 
half a dozen couple of dogs, he will not value them 3 f ph 
and they having chaſed him, he will take courage and ding 
keep them {till at bays, running upon any _— the 
. cc is 
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ſeeth before him. But if he be charged home, and hard 
laid unto with the hounds, he will turn head: and 
fly. | 
"if you ſtrike at him with your {word or Boar-ſpear, 
ſtrike not low, for then you will hit him on the ſnout, 
which he little values 3 for he watcheth to take blows 
upon his tusks or thereabouts : | but lifting up your 
hand, ftrike right down, and have a ſpecial care of your 
horſe 3 for if you ſtrike and hurt him, fo will he you if 
he can. p 
It behoveth the hunters of Boars to be very wary 3 
for he will run fiercely without fear upon his purſuers ; 
in which encounter, if he receive not his deaths wound, 
he overthroweth his adverſary, except he fall flat on the 
ground, and then he need not fear much harm 3 for his 
teeth cannot cut upward but downward : but it is 0- 
therwiſe with a female 3 for ſhe will bite and tear any 
Way. 

It is good to raiſe this beaſt carly in the morning be- 
fore he hath made water, for the burning of his bladder 
doth quickly make him weary. 

When the Boar is firſt raiſed out of the wood, he 
ſnuffeth in the wind, lifting up his noſe to ſmell whac 
is with him, and what again(t him and rarely ftrikes a 
man till he be firſt wounded himſelf, 

The hunting-ſpear muſt be very ſharp and broad, 
branching forth into.certain forks , (o that the Boar 
'may not break through them upon the huntſman : 
The beſt places to wound him in therewith , are the 
middle of his forchead betwixt his eye-lids, or elſe 
"x the ſhoulder ; either of theſe wounds is mor- 
ta 

If the Boar make head againſt the hunter, he muſt 

not fly for it, but muſt meet him with his ſpear, hol- 
ding one hand on the middle of it, and the other at 
the end, ſtanding one foot before anothex, having 
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an eſpecial eye to the head of the beaſt which way ſoes 
ver he windeth or turneth the ſame : for ſuch is the na- 
ture of the Boar, that-ſometimes he ſnatcheth the ſpear 
out of their hands, or elſe recoileth the force back again 
-upon the hunter, by both which means he is in great 
danger of life : whenſoever this hapneth there-is but 
one'remedy, which is3 another of his companions muſt 
come and charge the Boar with his ſpear, and then pre- 
fend. to-wound him with his dart, but-not cafting it 
for tear of hurting the hunter. The Boar ſeeing this, 
forfaketh the tirlt man, and ruſheth upon the ſecond, 
who mult look to dcetend himſelf with all dexterity, 
compoling his body, and ordering his weapons accot- 
ding to artificial Boar-hunting: in the mean time he 


that was overthrown mult riſe again, taking freſh hold | t 
on his ſpcar,- and with all courage afault his adverlary, 
and aftilt his friend who was the cauſe of the favingd | 4 
his life. tl 
When he feeleth-himſelf ſo wounded that he cannot F 
live, were -it not: for the forks of the Boar - ſpear, he | ki 
would preſs it on his vanquiſher, and ſo revenge his 
death : For ſuch-is the fury of this beaſt, that he will F fo 
endeavour to” wound and kill, although 'he tee] upon fl 
him the pangsot death 3 and what place ſoever heb» F fo 
teth, whether man or dog, the heat of his teeth cauſeth | an 
the wound to be inflam'd : and for this cauſe, if he but F nir 
touch the hair of a dog, he burneth it off: nay, hunt the 
men have tried the heat of his teeth, by laying hairs0 } wh 
them as ſoon as he was dead, and they have ſhriveI'd up F the 
as with a hot-iron. ID in t 
. To conclude the ſame deviſes, diligence, labour, Þ tru 
proſecution, and obſcrvations are to be uſed in the Þ entr 
hunting of the Boar, which are preſcribed for the hun- | lean 
ting of the Hart. Not but that there are ſeveral pol T 
cies and ſtratagemis which have been invented , 'and | Tha 
M211 


are (till pfcd in ſeveral countries, whereby to - take 
them 
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them without the purſuit of dogs 3 «to the knowledge 
whereof I ſhall refer the reader to Blondus, Oppianze, 
Geſner, Turbervile, and many others both antient and 
modern writers, who have largely treated on this ſub- 


ject. 


Of the Nature and Properties of a Bear, 
and after what manner Hunted 


Here are two ſorts of Bears, a greater ard leſſer; 
the laſt is more apt to climb trees than the 0- 
ther. 


Bears are bred in many countriesz in the Helvetian 
Alpine region they are {o ſtrong and courageous, that 
they can tear in pieces both oxen and horfes; for which 
cauſe the inhabitants are ſiudiouſly laborious in the ta- 
king them. 

A Bear is of a molt yenereous and luſiful diſpoſition 3 
for night and day the females with moſt ardent in- 
flam'd deſires do provoke the males to copulation; and 
for this cauſe at that time they are raolt ficrce and 
angry. The time of their copulation is in the begin- 
ning of winter, and the mianner of it is like toa man's 3 
the male moving himſelf upon the belly of the female, 
which lieth flat on her back, and they embrace each 0- 
ther with their fore-feet : they remain a very long time 
in that at, in ſo much (as ſome have oþſerved, how 
traeI cannot ſay) that it they were very fat at their firlt 
once, they dil-joyn not themſelves again ill they be 
can, 

There is a ſtrange report in hiſtory, (if it be true ) 
That in the mountains of Savoy a Bear carried a young, 
maid into his den by violence, where in a venereal 
K + man? 
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manner he had the carnal uſe of her body 3 and while 
he kept her in his den, he daily went forth and brought 
her the beſt fruits he could get, preſentipg them to 
her as food, as courtly as he could do it; but al- 
ways when he went to forrage, he rowled a very 
great ftone to the mouth of his den , that the virgin 
ſhould not make her eſcape from him : at length her 
parents, with long ſearch, found their daughter in the 

Bear's den, who delivered her from that beaftial captivi- 
ty. 

» They are naturally very cruel and miſchievous unto 
all tame beats, and are very ftrong in all parts of their 
body but their head , whereon a ſinall blow will kill 
them. 

They go to mate in the beginning of the winter, 
ſome ſooner, ſome later, according to their reſt and 
fcedingz and their heat laſteth not paſſing fifteen 
days. 

When the fhe-Bear perceiveth her ſelf with whelp, ſhe 
withdraws her ſclf into ſome cave, or hellow rock, and 
there remains till (he brings-forth her whelps, where 
without meat they grow very fat, eſpecially the males, 
onely by (ucking their fore-feet. When they enter in- 
. to their den, they convey themſelves backward, that fo 
they may put out their foot-ſieps from the ſight of the 
huntcrs, | 

The nature of all of them is to avoid cold, and 
therefore in the winter - time they hide themſelves, 
chuling rather to ſuffer famine than cold 3; lying for 
the moſt part three or four months together and ne- 
ver fee the light, whereby in a manner their guts are 

clung, together: coming forth, they are ſo dazled by 
long darkneſs, being in the light again, that they ſtag- 
ger and rcel to and fro; and then by a ſecret inſtint 
they remedy the ftraightneſs of their guts by cating an 
herb called 4rzam, in En2liſh 1/ake-robbin or Calves 
: — foot, 
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foot, by the acidity whercof their guts are enlarged; and 
being recovered, they remain more fierce and cruel than 
at other times;during the time their young are with them: 
and this is the herb, ſome ſay, which they eat to make 
them ſleep fo long in winter without ſenſe of cold or 
hunger. | | 
- They are whelped moſt commonly in March, ſorne- 
times two, and not above five in numberz the moſt part 
of them are dead one whole day after they are whelped; 
but the Bear doth fo lick them and warm them with her 
breath, and hug them in her bofom, that ſhe-quickly re- 
vives them again. | 
It is commonly received as a truth , (though it be 
a palpable vulgar crrour ) That the whelps of Bears at 
their firſt littering are without all form and faſhion, and no- 
thing but a little congealed blood like a Inump of fleſh , 
which afterwards the old one frameth with her tongue 
by licking them to her own likenefT, This opinion may 
be ealily diſproved 3 for they are onely littered blind 
without hair, and the-hinder-legs not perfec, the fore- 
feet folded up like a fiſt, and other members deform- 
ed, by reaſon of the immoderate humour or moiſt- 
neſs in themz which alſo is one cauſe why ſhe cannot 
retain in her womb the ſeed to the perfeion of the 
young ones, whereof Foachimus Rheticus is an eyc-wit- 
neſs. 
. As ſoon as the dam perceiveth her cubs to grow 
ſtrong, ſhe fuckleth them no longer, by reaſon of their 
curſtneſs 3 for they will ſorely bite her if they cannot 
pet ſuck enough. After this ſhe preyeth abroad upon 
any thing ſhe can meet with, which the cates, and cafts 
up again to her young ones, and fo feeds them till they 
= prey for themſelves : They will climb a tree for the 
ruit, 
If they be hunted, they will follow a man, but not 
run upon him unleſs they axe wounded. They are 
YC- 
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very ſtrong in their paws, in ſuch ſort, that they will . 
ſo hug a man or dog till they have broke his back, or 
ſqueez'd his guts out of his belly : with a ſingle paw 
they will pull a Juſty dog to their tearing and devouring 
mouth. They bite very ſeverely; for they will bite a 
man's head to the very brains; and foyan arm or leg, 
they will craſh ic asa og may do a-ſlender bone of mut- 
ton, : LP TVoks | 

When theyare hunted, they are ſo:heavy that they 
make no ſpecd, and fo are always in fight of the dogs; 
They ftand not at bay as a Boar, but fly wallowing; 
but if the hounds ſtick in, they will fight valiantly in 
their own defence ſometimes they ftand up firaight 
on their hinder-feer, and then take that as a fign of tcar 
and. cowardizez they fight fioutcſt and ftrongelt on all 
four. WV | 

They have an excellent ſcent, and ſmell further off 
than, any other beaſt except the Boar 3. for in a whole 
forelt they will ſmell out a tree laden with malt. 

"They may be hunted with hounds, maſtiffs, or grey- 


hounds 3 and they are chaſed and killd with bows, Boar- | ./ 
ſpears,darts,and ſwords fo are they alſo taken in ſnares, Þ w 
caves, and pits, with other engines. Ye 
They do naturally-abide in great mountains; but | nc 
when it ſnoweth, or in hard weather, then they deſend I. 
into valleys and foreſts for provitien. - They cat their | thi 
Iefſes ſometimes in round croteys, and ſometimes flat I alf 
like a bullock, according to their feeding, $el 
They go ſometimes a gallop, and at other times an Þ the 
amblez but they go molt} at caſe when they wa- FF * 
low. ET, Wat 
When they come from their feeding they beat com* F tim 

| monly the high-ways and beaten paths : and whereſo- Þ cant 
ever they go out of the high-ways, there you may be | of t 
ſure they are gone to their dens 3 for they uſe no doub- x 


lings nor ſubtilties. 
They 
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- They tumble and wallow in water and mire as 
ſwine, and they feed like a dog. Some fay their fleſh 
is very good food, let who will cat it for me, who are 
not ſonicely palated as my (elf. 

The beſt finding of a Bear is with a leam-hound ; 
and yet he who is without one may trail after a Bear as 
we do after a Buck or Roe, and you may lodge and hunt 
them as you do a Buck. For the more ſpeedy executi- 
on, mingle maſtiffs among your hounds; for they will 


+pinch the Bear, and fo provoke her to anger, until at laſt 


they bring her to the bay or elſe drive her out of the 
plain into the covert, not letting her be at reſt till ſhe 
fight in her own defence. 


Of the Beaver. 


Beaver differeth but a little from an Otter but in 

{A his tail: his colour is ſomewhat yellow and 
white aſperſed with alh-colour, which ftand out be- 
yond the ſhorter hairs, double their length 3 and are 
neat and ſoft like an Orters. 

' There is plenty of them in the river Pontzs, whence 
the Beaver by ſome is called Canis Ponticus : They arc 
alſo bred in Spain, fome few in France, Germany, Polonia, 
Selavonia, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Lithuania \, and abundance of 
them in New-England 0G” 

' Theſe beaſts are amphibious, living both on land and 
water both freſh and falt, keeping the laft in the day- 
time, and the firfi in the night : Without water they 
cannot livez for they participate much of the nature 
of tilh, which may be gathered from their tails and 
hinder-legs. : 
' "They ate about the bigneſs of a country cur 
their 
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their head ſhort 3 their cars ſmall and round ; their 
tecth very long, the under-teeth ſtanding out beyond 
their lips three fingers breadth , and the upper about 
half a finger, being very broad, crooked, firong, and 


ſharp, ſtanding very degp in their mouth, wherewith ' 


they defend themſelves againſi beafts, take fiſhes as it 
were upon hooks, and will gnaw in ſunder trees as big 
as 4 man's thigh. 

Their fore-foct are like dogs, and their hinder like 
geeſe, made as it were on ues to go on the land, 
and ſwim in the water 3 . but the tail of this beaſt is 
moſt ſirange of all, being without hair, and covered 0- 
ver with a skin like the ſcales of a fiſh, it being like a 
Soal, and for the moſt part fix fingers broad, and half x 
foot long. They are accounted a very delicate diſh, and 
eat like Barbels: the manner of their drefling is by 
roaſting them firſt, and boiling or ſtewing them after. 
wards 3 they muſt be food that is very {weet, ſince this 
proverb proceeded from them : Sweet is that fiſh which i 
no fiſh at all. 

As for the wonderful manner of their building, I (hall 

let that alone, fince it is at large deſcribed by Geſnerin 
his Hiſtory of Beaſts, page 36. | 

' There is nothing ſo valuable in this beaſt as his 

ſtones for they are in great eſteem, and a precious com- 

modity. 

It hath been the opinion of ſome, that when a Bex- 
ver is hunted, and is in danger to be taken, he biteth off 
his own ſtones, knowing that for them onely is he thus 
purſued: but this is found to be a meer fRion ; for 
their ſtones being ſmall, and placed like a Boar's, it is im- 
poſſible for them to come at them. 

' They are taken for their skins, tails, and cods, and 
that many ways. Firſt, when their caves are found: 
(in which are ſeveral chambers built one over ano 
ther by the water-{ide, to aſcend or deſcend according 
| r y b 
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as the water riſeth or falleth) I ſay, their abode being 
found, they make a breach therein, wherein is put a lit- 
tle dog, which the Beaver perceiving, flies inſtantly to 
the end of her cave, and there defendeth her felf with 
her teeth, till all her building be raifed, and ſhelaid open 
to her enemies, who kill her with inftruments for that 
purpoſe. Theſe dogs for the Beaver are the ſame which 
hunt Otters. 

They cannot dive long time under water, but muſt 
put up their heads for breath, which being ſeen by 
thoſe who are hunting them, they kill them with gun- 
ſhot or Otter-ſpears : His nature is, if he hear any noiſe, 
to put up his head above water, whereby he is diſco- 
vered, and (© loſeth lite. Thoſe skins are beſt which 
are blackeſt. 


Of the Elk. 


His beaſt is twice as big as a Hart, whoſe upper- 

lip is ſo great, and hangeth over the nether ſo 

far, that he canpot cat going forward but as he cat- 

eh he goeth backward, and fo gathereth up. his ſuſte- 
nance, | 

His mane is divers both on the top of his neck, and 
underneath his throat , which buncheth like a beard, 
or curled lock of hair; his neck is very ſhort, diſpro- 
portionable to his body. 

He hath two very large horns bending towards 
the back in a plain edge, and the ſpires ſtand forward 
to the face : both males and females have them 3 they 
we ſolid at the root and round, but afterwards bran- 
z they are broader than a Hart's, and are very 
vy, being not above two foot long 3 and _ 

| orns 
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horns they mew every year : He is colour'd for the moſk 
part like a Heart, and hath cloven feet , but without 
joynts (like an Elephant) in his fore-legs, and therefore 
ſleepeth leaning to poſis or treesz and fighteth not with 
his horns, but fore-teet. 

It is a moſt timorous creature, not dehiring to ſtir 
much, unleſs provok'd thereunto by hunting. There 
is no danger in hunting this beaſt, except a man come 
right before him: for if this beaſt faſten his forc-feet 
on him, he cannot eſcape alive 3 but it it receive any 
ſmall wound, it inſtantly dies. 

They are taken by nets and toils, or as Elephants 
are taken : for when they have found the trees where- 
unto they lean, they ſo cut and ſaw them, that when 
the Elk cometh, he overthroweth the tree and falleth 
with itz and being not able to riſe, is fo taken alive, 
When they are chaſcd cagerly, and can find no place 
to reli themſelves in and lie fecret, they run to the wa- 
ters, and therein ſtand, taking up waters into their 
mouths and in a little time do fo heat it, that ſquir- 
ting it out upon the dogs, the heat thereof ſo ſcaldeth 
them, that they dare not come nigh or approach them 
any more. 

Many. more exotick beaſts I might here inſert, de 
ſcribing their natures, and the manner 6f their Forrain 
hunting; but, tince they are not to be found in Emy- 
land, let theſe ſuthce which I have already deſcribed, 
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Dogs Diſeaſes Remedied , and their 

| Hurts Healed, according to the beſt 

Preſcriptions of Ancient and Modern 
Huntſ{men. 


Cf a Five-fold Madneſs in a Dog : the Symp- 
toms of the Maladies, and their CURE. 


He ancients have derived Rabies, Madneſs, from 
Ravies, hoarſeneſs of voice, tor mad dogs have no 
perteCt voice : bat it is more probable, that Rabies com- 
eth 2 Rapiendoz becauſe when a dog beginneth to go 
mad; he biteth, runneth, ſnatcheth, and roves to and 
ſro, to his own perdition. A mad dog is moſt dange- 
rus in the Dog-days; for at that time the very foam 
DE orſpictle falling on a man breeds danger. 

BY There are properly ſevcn (orts of Madnefſes which 
 :fli& a dog, whereof two of them are incurable, and 
therefore I ſhall ſpeak little of them onely fo much 
, Ys may give you warning to ſhift them from your other 
1 dogs, becauſe their diſcalſe is infeatiousz and that you 

« may beware of them your ſelf, leſt they injure you 3 for 
their biting is dangerous. | 
The firit of theſe incurable Madnefles is called the 
Hot burning Madneſi, and is known by theſe ſymp- 
tome, * Firſt, when they run, they raiſe their tails bolt- 
wright, and run upon any thing that ſtands before 
dem, having no reſpe& where nor which way they 
mn: alſo their mouths will be very black, having no 
lam in nor about them. They. will not continue 
ſhus above three or four days, atter which time they 
ue, their pain being fo intolerable. Where note, that 
all 
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all thoſe dogs they have bitten and drew blood from, 
will be mad in like manner. ; 

The ſecond is called the running Mad and is leſs 
dangerous, however incurable. The 'dogs that arc 
troubled with this madne(s run not on men, but dogs, 
and on no other beaſts, The ſymptoms are, they will 
ſmell on other dogs, and having ſmelt them, will ſhake 
and bite them, yet ſhaking their tails, and ſeeming to 
a no harm : with other tokens I omit for brevity 

ake, 


Of the Dumb Madneff. 


The five Madneſſes (or rather Sickneſſes) which ate 
curable, are theſe: 

The firſt is called the Dumb madneſs , and is thus 
known: the dog that is troubled therewith will not 
feed, but holds his mouth wide open continually, put- 
ting his feet to his mouth frequently, as if he had a bone 
1n his throat, 

The cure is thus : Take four ounces of the juice df 
o—_ putrida, and put it into a pot 3 then take the 
like quantity of the juice of black Hellebore, and as 
much of the juice of Rue: having ſtrained them all wel 
through a fine cloath, put them into a glaſs : then take 
two drams of Scammony unprepared, and having min- 
gled it with the former juices, put it into a horn or fun- 
nel, and convey it down his throat, keeping his head 
up ſtraight, leſt hecaſt it up again ; then bleed himin 
the mouth, cutting three or four veins in his gums that 
he may bleed the better and in a ſhort time you wil 
tind amendment. Or you may onely take eight drams 
ofthe juice ofan herb called Harts-horn, or Dogs-tooth, 
and you will find it a molt excellent xeceipt againlt any 
madneſs whatſoever, 
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Of the Falling Madneſs. 


The ſecond is called the Falling Madneſs: the diſeaſe 
lieth in their heads, which maketh them reel as they go, 
and fall. 

The cure is thus : Take four ounces of the juice of 
Piony, with the like quantity of the juice of Briony, the 
like of the juice of Cruciata, and four drams of Stavel- 
acre pulverized : mingie theſe together, and give it your 
hound or dog as aforcſaid : then let him blood in the 
cars or the two veins which come down the (houlders ; 
and if he is not cured at firſt, give it him a ſecond or 
third time, 


Of the Lank Maaneff. 


The third kjnd of madneſs is called the Lank Mad- 
neſs, by reaſon of the leanneſs of their bodies occationed 
by ckummering. | 

The cure is thus: Firſt, purge your dog with this 
portion : Take an ounce and a halt of Caſſia fiſtularis 
well cleanſed, two drams and a half of Staveſacre pul- 
verized, and the like quantity of Scammony prepared 
in White-wine-vinegar, and four ounces of Oyl-olive 3 
temper theſe and warm them over the Fire, and give 
It your dog, In the morning put him into this bath 
ſting as followeth : Put into fix pails full of water 
ten handfuls of Mugwort, of Roſemary, of red-Sage, 
of the roots or leaves of Marſh - mallows, of the 
wots or leaves of Wall-wort, of the roots or (talks 
& Fennel, of the leaves or ſtalks of Elecampane, 
Bulm and Rue, Sorrel, Bugloſs and Mellilot ; let 
theſe boil together in two thirds of water and the 0- 
ther Wine, until one third be conſumed : the bath be- 
Ingno hotter than your dog can endure it, os bi 
there- 
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therein for the ſpace of ar hour 3 then taking him out, 
put him in ſome warm place for fear of catching cold, 
Do this four or tive times in the ſame bath, and it will 


CUre, 
Of the Sleeping Madneſ. 


The fourth Madneſs is called the Sleeping Madneſs, 
and is cauſed by fome little Worms breeding in the 
mouth of the Stomack from corrupt Humours, the 
vapours and fumes whereof aſcending into the head, 
make the dog fleep continually, and frequently he dieth 
ſleeping. 

For the cure, you mult take five ounces of the juice 
of Wormwocd, with two ounces of the powder of 
Harts-horn burned, and twodrams of Agarick : mingle 
theſe together 3 and if they be too thick, thin them with 
Whitc-wine, and give it your dog to drink. 


Of the Rhcumatick or Slavering Madneſf, 


This Madneſs is called fo, becauſe, when a dog hath 
got it, his head ſwelleth, his eyes are as yellow asa 
Kite's-toot, and he commonly ſlavereth at the mouth, 

The Cure is thus: Take fix ounces of the juice of 
Fennel-roots, and the like quantity of the juice of Mil- 
ſcltoe, four ounces of the juice of Ivy, four ounces of 
the powder of the roots of Polypodie 3 boil theſe in 
White-wine, and give it your dog to drink as hot as he 
can ſuffer it. 

Here note, that when a dog hath any of theſe kinds 
of Madneſſes he will have no defire to eat, faſting fre- 
quently eight or nine days, and fo ſtarving to death. 
Nay, if they are troubled with any diftemper they will 
refuſe their meat, nay, the daintieft bit you can give 


them, until they have caten graſs, and have cleared 
their 
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their ſtomack of what did offend it, and then they will 
Eaſe 


Concerning the Madneſf of Dogs, and their 
Venomous Brings. 


I chink no reaſonable man ought to queſtion why the 
teeth of a mad dog ſhould do more harm than thoſe of 
a ſound one becauſe in rage and anger the teeth of 
every beaſt and creature receive venome and poiſon 
from the head, whereby when they bite at that time 
they do much more harm. 

Againſt the fimple biting of a dog, take the urine of 
a dog, which is ſufficient, fince there is but little ve- 
nome in thoſe wounds. To lay the hair of the ſame 
dog thereon, {though ſo much talkt on) I look upon 
as a meer foppery, Or being, bit by a dog, take vine- 
gar, and with your hand rub the wound very well; 
then pour into it vinegar mixed with water or Nitre 3 
then wet a ſpunge in the ſame liquids, and fo let it re- 
main bound up three days 3 then take Pellitory of the 
wall, mingled and beaten with Salt, or any other plai- 
ſter for green wounds. 

Divers are the cures and remedies for biting of mad 
dogs 3 which I omit in this place, as belonging not to 
my ſubje&, bat to Phylick. 


A Remedy againſt the common Marge. 


This diſtemper befalls a dog frequently for want of 
freſh water to drink when he deſires it, and ſometimes 
by foul kennelling, and ſometimes by foundering and 
melting his greace. 

You may cure it in this manner : Take two hand- 
fuls of wild Crefſes, two handfuls of Elecampane , 
and as much of the —_ and roots of Roerb _ 
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Sorrel, and two pound of the roots of Frodels; make 
them all boil well in lye and vinegar: having trai- 
ned the decodtion, put therein two pound of gray 
ſoapz and when it is melted therein, then rub your 
dogs with it four or five days together , and it will 
cure them. 


—_ 
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A brief Diſcourſe of the Cure of Maladies 
' belonging to Spaniels, with other 
accidents happening. 


HY neceſſary a thing a Sp.zniel is to Faulconry, and 
for thoſe that delight in that noble recreation, 
keeping Hawks for their paſtime and pleaſure, I think 
no body necd queſtion, as well to ſpring and retrive; 
towl being flown:to the mark, as alſo divers other ways 
tohelpand aſtilt Faulcons and Golhawks. 

Now ſince they are ſubje& to many diſcaſes and caſu- 
altics, I ſhall endeavour to propound a ſuitable cure fur 
chem 3 and firti, I ſhall begin with the Mange, as the 
capital enemy to the quiet and beauty of a brave Spanie, 
wherewith poor creatures they are often grievouſly tor- 
mented, and. as frequently infe& others. 

For the cure of this diltemper, take a pound of Bar- 
row-fiick, common Ol] three ounces, Brimſtone well pul 
vcrized four ounces, Salt well beaten to powder, Aſhes 
well titted and (carced, of each two ounces; boil all 
theſe in a kettle or earthen-pot, and when they are all 
well incorporated together, anoint your Spaniel with 
this thrice every other day, either againſt the Sun or 
Fire: having ſo done, waſh him all over with good 
firong Lye, and this will kill the Mange. Remember 
you {hift his kennel and litter often. G 
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If the Spaniel loſe its Hair, as it often happens, then 
bathe your Spaniel in the water of -Lupines or Hops, 
and anoint him with ſtale Barrows- flick. 

This ointment, beſides the cure, maketh his skin look 
flick and beautiful, and kills the fleas, the dogs diſquic- 
ters, and enemies to his caſc. 

If this be not ſtrong enough to deſtroy this-malady, 
then take two quarts of ſtrong vinegar, common oil fix 
ounces, brimſtone three ounces, ſoot ſix ounces, brayd 
ſalt and ſearced two handfuls : boil all theſe together in 
the vineger, and anoint your dog as aforeſaid. This 
receipt muſt not be adminiſtred in cold weather, for it 
may hazard his life in ſodoing. 

If a Spaniel be not much troubled with the Mange, 
then it is eaſe to cure him thus ; 

Make bread with wheaten-bran, with the roots, 
leaves, and fruit of Agrimony, beating them well in a 
mortar, and, making it into a paſte or dough, bake it 
in an oven, and fo made, give thereof to your Spaniel, 
giving him no other bread for ſome time, letting him 


 atas long as he will. 


Cure of the Formica. 


In the ſummer-time there is a ſcurvy malady which 
very much afflicts a Spanie/'s cars, and is accaſioncd by 
flies and their own ſcratching with their feet : We term 
it a Mange, the Italians, Formica, and the French, Four- 
mier, 

For the cure, take Gum-dragaganth four ounces in- 
fuled in the ſtrongeſt Vinegar may be gotten, for the 
{pace of eight days, and afterwards bruiſed on a mar- 
ble-ſtone, as painters do their colours, adding unto it 
Roch-allum and Galls beaten to powder, cf either two 
ounces; mingle all theſe well together, and lay it on 
the place afflicted. "1" 
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For S welling in the Throat. 


By reaſon of a humour diſtilling from the brain, the 
throat of a _ will often ſwell unreaſonably. For 
cure whereof, anoint the grieved place with oil of Ca- 
momile then waſh it with vinegar not over-ſtrong mix- 
ed with ſalt. Probatum eſt, 


Of Worms breeding in the Hurts and Mangy 
; . parts of a Spaniel. 


Theſe worms do hinder the cure of the mange or 
wounds, cauling them to continue at one ſtay, or to 
grow worſe and worſe. To remove this hindrance, 
take the gum of Ivy and convey it into the wound, and 
kt it there remain a day ox-two, waſhing the wound 
with Wine and after that anoint it with Bacon-greafe, 
oil of Earth-worms, and Rue. 

The powder of wild Cucumbers is 2xcellent good to 
kill theſe worms, and will prove a good corrolive, alſo 
eating away the dead fleſh, and increaſing the good. 

If the worms be within the body, you mult deſtroy 
them in this manner : Cauſe your Spaniel, by fair 
means or foul, when faſting, to eat the yolk of an egg 
with two icruples of Saffron pulverized and confected 
with the ſame egg, keeping him after it faſting till 
night. 

When a Spaniel is hurt, as long as he can ccme to lick 
the wound with his tongue he necds no other remedy 3 
his tongue 1s his bett Chirurgeon : but when he cannot 
do that, then ſuch wounds as are not venomous you may 
cure with the powder of Matreſilva dried in an oven, 
or in the Sun. If it be a bite of a Fox, anoint it with oil 
wherein Earth-worms and Rue have been boiled toge- 


ther. If by a mad dog, let him lap twice or thrice of che 
broth 
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broth of Germander, and cat the Germander too boil- 
cd. 
Others bore the skin of his neck through with a hot- 
[ron juſt betwixt his ears, ſo as the fire may touch both 
ſides of the hole made: after that, plucking up the skin 
of the dog's ſhoulders and flanks backwards, thruſt it 
through with a hot-Iron in like manner : by giving the 
yenom this vent, it is a ready way tocure him, 


To belp a Spanicl that hath loſt his ſenſe 
* of Smelling. 


Spantels, ſometimes, by reaſon of too much reſt and 
preale, or ſome other accident, do loſe their ſenſe of 
(melling, ſo as they cannot ſpring or retrive a fowl 
after their uſual manner : To recover it again, take 
Apgarick two drams , Sal Gemma one ſcruplez beat 
theſe into powder, and incorporate them with Oxy- 
mel, making a pill as big as a nut, cover it with but- 
ter, and give it the dog by fair means or foul. This will 
bring him intoa quick ſcent, as I have oftentimes pro» 
yed it. 


The benefit of catting off the tip of 
a Spaniel's Tail or Stern. 


It is neceſſary for ſeveral reaſons to cut oft the tip, 
of a Spanie/'s (tern when it is a whelp. Firlt, by ſo 
doing worms are prevented from breeding therez in 
the next place, if it be not cut, he will be the lefs for- 
ward in preſſing haſtily into the covert after his game 3 
belides this benefit , the dog appears more beauti- 
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An Abſtra@& of ſuch Penal 


LAW S 


As relate to 


HunTrEkrs and HunTiNs.. 


[anvs of 40s. per ann. 1102 Clerk who hath 
not 10). revenue per an. ſhall have 02 keep 
any Grey-hound, Yound, Dog, Ferret, Net, 
N2 Engine to deifroy Deer, Yares, Coneys, 


Ga 13 R.2.cap.13. 520 man who hagh not 


02 any other Gentlemans Game, th patn of- 


one whole years impeiſoment, whichJulſticeg 
07 Peace have power to inflict, | 
Stat. 1H, 7. cap. 7. Tf anyſhall hunt within 


Foreſts, Parks, o2 Warrens in the night 


time, 02 diſguiſed, one of the Kings Coun: 
cil, 02a Juſtice of {Prace to, whom tinfo2ma- 
tion fall be. mane, (hail by his CUarrant 
cauſe the Difender to be b20ught befo2ze Him: 


ſelf, 02 ſoine other Councello? o2 Juſtice of, 


Peace to be examined; where if he conceal 
the Fact, ſuch hunting ſhall be dzemed Felo: 
ny > but being confeſſed, the Offence ts one- 


ly' Finavie. at the tert general Seſſtons,. 


And here a Reſcous of the Ercciitton of a 


ny fuch CUacrant ſhall be. aiſo deemed Feld: 'F! 


ny. 


Stat. 19 H. 7. cap. 11. J2one ſhall keep any | 


Deer-havs, 02 Biick-fialls (ſave in his own. be 


Fo2eſt 02 Park) in pain to fo2feit fo2 every 
Vonty 
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onth they are ſo kept 40s. Meſither ſhall 
> ſfalk with any Buſh 02 Beaſt to any 
Deer, FILePe in his own Foreſt o2 Park, on 
ain of 101. 
P Stat. 14, 15 H. 8, cap. 10. JNone ſhall trace, 
deſtroy, 02 kill any Pare in the Snow, in 
pain of 6 s. 3 d. fo2 everp much Ottence : which 
penalty aſſeſſed in Seſſions ſhall go to the 
Rings but in a Leet, to the Lo2d thereof, 
Stat. 3 Jacob. cap. 13. JNone ſhall ( without 
the Dwners Licenſe) kill o2 chaſe any Deer 
0 Coneys in any Parks, 02 incloſey 
Mounds, in pain toſutfer thee months tm- 
paſonment, to pay treble damages to the 
party grteved, and to be bound with two 
god Sureties to the gad behaviour fo2 ſe- 
ven years: But the party grieved, having 
-=/>" "ip hath liberty to releaſe the Be- 
aviour. 
' ll. By the ſame Statute it appears, that 
yd if any perſon not having 401. per annum tft 
Lands, 02 200 1. tt Gans, 02 ſome tncloſey 
Qtound uſed fo2 Deer o2 Coneys wo2th 40 s. 
Croſs-bow to kill any Deer 02 Coneys, 02 
hailkeep any Buck-ſtail, Ferret, Dog, Net, 
N other Engine, it ſzall be lawful to2 any 
perſon (RN Lands wo?th 100 1. per ann.) 
totake ſuch Hun, &c. from any ſuch perſen, 
Findto convert it to his own uſe. 
- Stat. 13 Car, 2. cap. 20, J29ne ſhall un{awful- 
: BY Courſe, Kill, Hunt, o2 carry away any 
"NUOeer in any Fo2eſt, Chaſe, Purliew, Tor, 
"LPark, 02 other O20und where Deer have 
been uſually kept, within England ang Wales, 
vithout the conſent of the Owners 92 ”_ 
426.835 | le 
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ty chiefly truſted with the cuſtody thereof, 92 
be aiding 92 afitſting therein, upon pain, be- 
ing convicted by confeſſion, o2 one UWUitneſs, 
befoze any Juitice of the Peace within fir 
months after the Offence, of 20 |. to be levied 
Þy diſtreſs by TUarrant of the ſaid Juſtices: 
one moity to the Jnfo2mer, the other to the 
Dwner of the Deer: And fo2 want of diſtreſs, 
to be committed to the Honſe of Cozrecton 
92 common Goal, fo2 one year, and not dif- 
Charged till ſuffictent Surettes be gtven fo? 
the god behaviour. 

11. Tt ts nevertheleſs p20vided, that upon 
puniſhment of this Statute the penalty of 
10 other Law be tncyrred, 

Star. 22 & 23 Car. 2. cap. 25. Jt is Enacted, 
That all Lo2ds of Yannours 02 other Roy: | 
 aſties, not under the degree of an Eſquire, 
may by TUriting under thetr Þands and 
Seals, autho213e one 02 moze Game-keepers: 
within thetr reſpecttve Wannours o2 Roy«. 
altiesz who being thereunto ſo autho2t3ed, 
may take and ſetze all ſuch Guns, Bows, 
Gtey-hounds, Setting-dogs, Lurchers, 02 
other Dogs to kill Dares o2 Coneys, Fet- 
rets, Trammels, Low-bells, ayes, o! 0- 
ther Nets, Yare-pipes, Snares, 092 other 
Engines {02 the taking and kiffing of Co- 
neys, Þares, Pheaſants, Partridges, 02, 
other Oame, as within the P2ecincts of ſuch 
reſpective NPannours ſhall be uſed by any. ? 
FRne 02 pertuns who by this Act are p2ohl-; 
ziten to keep 92 Utiſe the ſame, 'And if any- 
perſon 02 perſons by thts Act p20hibited to. 
keep 02 uſe any Guns, Dogs, &c. as afo2e-. 
{atd, be upon god ground fiſpected to w_ 
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- 02 keep fn his o2 thetr cuſtody, any Guns, 
Bows, 02 any ſozt of Dogs, «&c. to deſtroy 
res, Coneys, &c. Then may the ſaty 
ame-keeper 02 Game-keepers, o2 other 
perſon (being thereunto Authoztzed by 
Caarrant under the Þand- and Seal of 
any Juſtice of the Peace of the ſame 
County, Diviſion, 02 Place) in the day- 
time, ſearch the Houſes, Dut-houſes, 02 o- 
ther places of ſuch perſons ſo ſuſpected : and 
if any Gun, Gzey-hound, Bows, Setting- 
dogs, &c. be there found, the ſame he ſhall 
ſeize, detain, and keep, to and fo? the uſe of 
the Lowof the Bannour 02 Royalty where 
e ſame ſhall be ſo found o2 taken 02 othetr- 
wiſe to cut in pteces 02 Deſtroy, as things 


| iy this Act p2ohibited to be kept by their de- 


Free. 

Il. None Having Lands 92 Tenements, 
ſome other Eſtate of Jnheritance in his 
tn 02 his TUitcs right, of the clear value 
of 1001, per ann. 02 fo2 term of life, o2 ha- 
ving Leaſe o2 Leaſes of 99 years at ſeaſt of 

clear value of 1501. J202 the Son and 

ir apparent of an Eſquire, o2 other per- 

on of pigyer degree, who are hereby decla- 
ted to be the perſons declared by the Laws of 
[s Realm not allowed to Have o2 keep any 
uns, Bows, G2zey-hotnds,Setting-dogs, 
ferrets, Coney-Dogs, Lurchets, Days , 
arts, Low-belis, Dare-pipes, Snares, 02 


\P'”er Engines afozeſaid: ut ſhall be, and 
). 
: 


& hereby p20hibited to have, keep, 92 uſe 
lame. All Dwners and Keepefs of Fo- 
ms, Parks, (larrens, o2 Chaſes, _—_ 
kt with Deer 92 Coneys fo? their neree 
* r 
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ſary uſe,in reſpect ofthe ſaid Fo2eſts, Parks, 
TUarrens,o? Thaſes are allowed to keep,&c. 
11. F2one may enter wongfully into any 
TUarren 902 ground lawfully uſed o2 kept 
fo2 the breeding o2 keeping of Coneys 3 ( al- 
though the ſame be not encloſed) no2 take, 
kill, 02 Chaſe any Coneys there without the 
conſent of the Dwner thereof, not having 
any lawful Title o2-Autho2ity ſo to do, on 
pain to yteld to the party grieved treble vg- 
mages and coſt beſides ſhall ſuffer three 
months Jmp2ſonment, and after till they 
find Sureties foz their god abearing t the 
2rſon offending being convict by one TUit- 
neſs upon Dath, 02 his own confeſſton is 
ſufficient. | 
Tv. No perſon 02 perſons ſhall take in the 
night-time any Coneys vpon the bo2ders df 
any (Uarren, o2 other grounds, lawfully 
uſed fo2 the bzeeding o2 keeping of any Co- 
neys, except (ich as ſhall be owners of 
Sotl, 02 lawful occupter 02 poſſeſſo2 of ! 
nround, 02 any perſons yy ms ” him, 
her, 02 them, whereon ſuch CToneys ſhall be 
{o killed 02 taken upon pain that ev 
Difender, lawfully convict as afozeſatd, ſhall 
ive the rh 02 parties injured ſuch recot 
pence 92 latisfaanion fo2 his o2 their damages, 
and within ſuch time as ſhall be a pointed 
the Juſkice befoze whom fuch Oftender f< 
be convicted 3 and over and above pay dow 
veſently to the Dverſeers fo2 the uſe of t 


Yaz of the JPartſh where ſuch Dfſence ſhall of 
be committed, ſuch ſum of mony, not ercee] * 
ding «05. as theſatd no think meet. 
And if ſuch Dffender oz Dfl 


tef 


nders vo not] Vo 


ot 
make 
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make recompence 92 ſatisfactfon to the ſaid 
arty 02 parties imjured, and alſo pay the 
aid ſum to the Þoa2 as afozeſatds then the 
ſatd Juſtice ſhall commit the ſafd Dffender 
02 Dftendo2s to the Youſe of Cozrecton, fo? 
ſuch time as the ſatd Juſtice ſhalfl think fit, 
not erceeding one month, 

V. P2ovided that what is mentioned fn 
this Act of 22 6& 23 Car. 2. ertend-not to a- 
b2idge any Royalry o2 P2erogative of his 
Majeſty; no2 to ab2tdge, change, 92 alter a- 
ny Fozeſt-Laws, but the ſame to be of fo2ce, 
and remain as if this Act had not been made, 


A further Abſtra& of ſome Penal LAWS 
2s concern FORESTS, CHASES, &c. 


I, T IDere ſhall be thee Swainmotes in the 
Pear , viz. one 15 days befo2e Michael- 
maſs; another about Martinmats and the third 
15 days befo2e Midſummer. At the firſt twa - 
of which none ſhall appear by diſtreſs, but 
the Foſters, Uerdo2s, and Geft-takers; and 
at the other onely the Foſters and Uerdo2s 2 
- howbeit the Foſters and Uerdo2s ſhall meet 
every fo2ty Days, to ſee the Attachment of 
be Neſts, as well fo2 Gzeen-hue., as Þun- 
ng: And the Swainmotes ſhall not be 
t, but in the Counties where they have 
dtobe kept. : 
1. Lawing of Oogs ſhall be made in Fo- 
reſts, from 3 years to 3 years by the view and 
teſtimony of lawful men, and not otherwiſe: 
Vowbeit ſuch Lawing of Dogs ſhall not by 
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but where it hath been uſed from the Co2o: 
nation of Hen. 29. 

1. No Foſter 02 Beadfe ſhall make Sco- 
tal, o2 gather Garbe, Dats, Lamb, o2 Pig, | 
bur by the ſight ofthe 12 Rangers when they | - 
ſhall make their Range : And there ſhall be 
ſo many Rangers aſſigned {0} the kee ing 
of Foreſts, as ſhall ſeem reaſonably tufft- 
cient fo2 the lame. '_ 

IV. Any perſon having a TUood in the Fo- 
reſt may ageſt it,and take his pawnage there 
at his pſealure ; he may allo d2tve his Hogs 
thzough the Kings TUwds, 02 elſewhere fo! 
that purpoſe 3 and if they ly all night in the 
Foxelf, he ſhall not be queittoned fo? tt, | 

_ V. None ſha!l loſe Life 02 Yember fo? kil 
ling. of Deer, but ſhall be fined fo? it if he 
have any thing if not, he ſhall be imp2iſoned 
a year and a Day; and (if he can find god 
Sureties) ſhall then be delivered but if not, 
he ſhail abjure the Realm, OR 

VI. A Peer of the Realm, being ſent fo} X 
- by theKing, in coming and returning may 
kill a Ocer 02 two in the Fozeſt th2ou 
which he paſſeth: howbett, it muſt not bs I 
Done P2tvily, but-by the view of the Foſſet, 
if pzelentz but if abſent, by cauſing one t0 Þ 344 
_ a Do2n fo2 him, leſt he ſeem to ſteal the 

cer. 

_ vii. No Chimage 02 Toll ſhall be taken 
in Fo2eſts, but by a Fo2eſter in fee, tha 
farms his Bailtwick, and onely of ſuch as 
buy thetr Buſhes, Timber, Bark,o2 Coals, 
to (ell it again , viz. 2d. to2 a Cart, and 1 

fo2 an Yole, to be taken half-yearly 3 and if 
ſhall onely be taken where tt hath uſed i 
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be taken, and not elſewhere : Neither ſhall 
any Chimage be taken of ſuch as carry bur- 
thens of Buthes, Bark o2 Coal, albett they 
fell it, unleſs they take them out ofthe Kings 
Demeſne UWimds, Thus tar Charts Foreſt. 

A Foreſter, Parker, o2 Carrener ſhall 
not be queſtioned fo? kiſſing a Treſpaſſer, 
who (after the peace cryed to him) will not 
yield himſelf, ſo it be not done out of ſome o- 
ther fozmer maltce. Stat. 21 Ed. 1. 

No YVinilter of the Fo2eſt ſhall be put up: 
on any Afſtze, Jury, 02 Jnqueſt to be taken 
without the Foreſt, Ordia. Foretiz. 

Stat, 1 Ed. 3. cap. 8. J2one ſhaſfſ be taken o2 
Jmp2tiſoned fo2 Uert 02 Uentſon, unleſs he 
be taken with the manner, o2 elſe indicted ac- 
coding to the fo2m of the Star. 34. Ed. 1. And 
then the:'TUarden of the Fo2eſt ſhall take 
m to Yainpzile, until the Eye of the Fo- 
reſt, without taking any thing fo2 his delt- 
derance, And if the TUarden will not ſo do, 
alt have a TUrit out of the Chancery of 

[d o2dafned fo? perſons indicted to be bat- 
ledtill the Eyre. 
| Stat. 1.Ed. 3. cap. 2. Any man having (don 
vithin the Fozeſt, may take Hoze-bot any 

y-boot in his ſaiv Tod, without being 

Oy fo2 the ſame by the Biniſters of the 
fo - - that 1t be done by the view of the 
eſters. 


02 treſpaſſing tn the Fo2eſt; no2 
ſkrain any to make A 
n- 
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Ranſome againſt his will, and the Aſſice of 
the Fo2eſt, in pain to pay the party grievey 
Double damages, and to be ranſomed at the 
Kings will. : 

16 & 17 Car. cap. 16. Att Act f02 the certainty 
of Fo2eſts, and of the Yeers, limits any 
bounds thereof; See the Statute at large. 

17 Car. cap. 16. J20 place within England 02 
Wales, where no Juſtice Seat, Swainmote, 
Court, 92 Attachment hath been made, 91 
Uindoſers choſen, o2 Regard made within 
20 Years, fhall be accounted Foreſt, 

11. Tenants and Dwners of all erciude) 
Land, ſhall enJoy their common and other 
pofits. 

Stat. 20. Car. 2. cap. 3. Tent Thouſand Acres 
of waſte Lands 11 the Fo2eſt of Dean ſhall 
encloſed,and kept in ſeveralty,fo2 the growth 
and p2eſervation of Timber; and be unde 
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HAWKING 


LL 


The Introdufion;. 


He Element wherein the Faulconer uſeth to 
trade, is the Air; and though he dealeth 
ſometimes in the Water, yet he prefers the 
Air before it, that yielding tim mott Recrc- 

ation 3 for it is unable to 7 the high ſoaring of his 
geverous Faulcon : in it ſhe flies to ſuch a height, that, 
being loſt to the fight of Mortals, ſhe ſeems to con- 
verſe with Heaven alone 3 and, like Icarus, endangers 
her Wings to be ſcorcht by the Sun-beams 3 and yet 
ls fearleſs, cutting the fluid Air with her nimble Pini- 
ons, making her High-way over the {teepeſt Mountains 
and deepelt Rivers, ard in her lofty carcer looks down 
with a ſeeming contempt on the greateſt Glories we 
tnoſt eſtimate : and yet ſuch is her Loyalty and Obedi- 
ence to her Maſter, that a word from his mouth (hall 
make her (toop and condeſcend, 

This Element of Air is not onely to be praiſed for the 
Recreation it affords the Faulconers, but tor its Uſetul- 
heſs to all, no creature being in a condition to live with- 
ont it : for if the inſpiring or expiring Organ of any 
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G2 The Jntroduction, 
creature be ſtopt, it mult ſpeedily die, and pay the Debt 
that's due to Nature, 

And as this Element juſtly merits praiſe , ſo do its 
wing'd Inhabitants, both feeding and refreſbing Man- 
kind : with their Bodies they perform the firſt, andthe 
latter with their harmonious Voices. 

The number of Heaven's airy Quire is fo great, 
I cannot here well enumerate them; yet I mult not 
paſs by theſe - nimble ' Muſicians of the Air , which 
warble forth ſuch curious Notes as puzzle Art to imj- 
tate. 

I mean to ſpeak of few, and firſt of the Lark: When 
ſhe means to recreate herſelf and hearers, ſhe quits the 
Earth, and ſings as ſhe aſcends; and having made an 
end of her heavenly Ditty , ſhe ſeems to {wound to 
think the muſt deſcend again unto the dull Earth, which 
ſhe would fcorn to tread but for necetIity. 

Again, obſerve how the Black-bird and the Thruſt 
contend who ſhall with their unimitable Voices bid the 
belt welcome to the tragrant Spring. 

Nor doth the Nightingale come (hort in breathing 
out her loud Mulick through the ſmall Organ of her 
. Throat. How have I oft admired in a till night the 
clcarne(s of her Airs, the ſweetneſs of her Deſcants, her 
natural Ritings and Fallings, her Doublings and Re- 
doublings ! | 


Much more might be ſaid of theſe , which I (hall 
wave, being a digrcſſhon from my purpoſe, which 1s to 
ticat of another Bird of Pleaſure, viz. the Hawk, 


[ Ere note, that the Hawk is diſtinguilhed into two 
1} kindes; the Long-winged, and Short-winge4 
Hank. 


Of 
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Of the firſt kind there are theſe , which are here a- 
' mongſt us moſt in uſe : 


The Gerfaulcon and Ferkin, 
Faulcon and Tiercel-gentle, 
Lanner and Lanneret. 

Bockerel and Bockeret, 

Saker and Sakaret, 

Merlin and Fack-merlin, 
Hobby and Jack, 

The Stelletto of Spain, 

The bloud-red Rook of Twrkze, 
The kite from Virginia. 


(fthe Short-winged Hawk there are theſe : 


The Eazgleand Iron, 

Goſhawk and Tiercel, 

The Sparrow-hawk and Mucket, 
Two ſorts of the French Pie. 


infeciour ſort there are theſe : 


The Stanyel or Ring-4ail, 

The Raven and Buzzard, 

The Forked Kite and bold Buzzard, 
The Hen-driver, &c. 


It is not to be expeed that we ſhould treat of all 
e and many others bearing different Names , but 
ly ſuch which are moſt in uſe, of which I ſhall re- 
rly treat concerning their Eyries , Mewings, Ca- 
gs, Renovation of Feathers, &c. with their Re- 

ing, Dicting, Diſeaſes , Cures , and Method of 
ICE. 


[ a 3] Terms 
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Terms of Art in Faulconry , as they 
were uſed by Ancient Faxlconers, 
and are now by Modern Pradtitio- 
ners, with their Explanations. 


| ha Age of a Hawk 
The fhrit year, a Soarage. 
The ſecond year, an Enterview. 
The third year, a White Hawk, 
1he tourth year, a Hawk, of the firſt Coat, 
Arms,axe the Legs frcm the Thigh to the Foot. 


Bate, is when the Hawk, fluttereth with her Wings 4. 
ther from Pcarch to Fiſt, as it were (triving to get x- 
Way. | 

Bathing, is when the Hawk waſheth her ſelfat homer 
abroad, "4 

Beak, is the upper part of the Bill that is crooked. 

Beam Feathers, are the long Feathers of the Hank: 
Wings, 

Beavy of Quails, are a brood of young Drails. 

Bewits, are the Leathers with Bells buttoned about the 
Hawhks | cgs. 

Binding, is tying, or when a Hawh ſeizeth. 

Bowet ,. is when a young Hark draws any thing out of 
her Nett, and covets toclamber on the bowes. 

Boryſing, is when the Hawk, drinks often, and yet con- 
tinually thirſtcth for more, 

Branch or Stand, is to make the Hawk leap from Tre: 
to Tree till the Dog ſprings the Partridge. , 

| rat 


Is 
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Brancher , is a young Hawk, newly taken . out of the 
Neft. | | 


Cadge, is that circular piece of Wood on which Hawks 
are carried when they are expoſed. to ale. 

Canceleer, is when a high-flown Hawk in her ſtooping 
turneth two or three times upon the wing, to recover 
her (elf before ſhe ſeizeth. _ 

Carry, is flying away with the Quarry. ph ag 

Caft yotrer Hawk, to the Pearch, is to put your Hawk on 
the Pearch. _ 

Caſting, is when you give your Hawk any thing to 
cleanſe and purge her Gorge. Wo 

Carviſt 3 a Hawk may be ſo called at the beginning of 
the year,and ſignifies as much as to carry on the Fitt. 

Cataraſt, a Diſcals in Hawks {o called. 

Canterizing-Irons, are Irons tofcar with. 

Cawking-time, is Treading-time. | 

Crabbing, is when Hawhky, ſtanding too near, fight with 
one another. 

Creance, is a fine {mall long Line of ſtrong and even- 
wound Pack-thread which is faſined to the Hawk's 
Leaſe or Leaſh when ſhe is firſt Lured. | 

Check, that is when the Hawk forſakes her proper Game 
: fly at Pies, Crows, or the like, croſſing her in her 

ight. ch 


Clep, is the nether part of the Hawk's Beak. 


Coping-Irons, are uſed in coping or paring the Hawks 
Beak, Pounces, or Talons, when over-grown. 

Cowring, is when young Hawks quiver and ſhake their 
Wings, in teſtimony ot obedience towards the old 
ONES, 

Crinets,are the {mall black Feathers like Hairs about the 
Sere, 


Diſcloſed;is when the young juſt peep through the ſhell, 
[2 4] Drop- 
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Dropping , is when the Hawk muteth direQtly down. 
ward in ſeveral drops, not yerking it ſtreight for. 


wards. 


Endew, is when the Hawk digeſteth her meat, that ſhe 

._ not onely diſchargeth her Gorge therecf, but like. 
-wiſecleanſeth her Pannel. 

Enſeame, is the purging of a Hawk of her glut and 
. Greale. 

Enter 2 Hawk. is when he hiſt begins to kill, 

Eyeſ7, is a young Hawk newly taken out of the Neſt 
not able to prey for himſelf. 


Eyrie, is that place where Hawk build, and hatch their\ 


young. 
Feakjng, is when the Hawk wipeth her Beak after fee- 


ding. 

F 2x. of a ſort cf little red Worms that uſually breed 
in Harcks. 

Flags ; Feathers next the principal Feathers in the 
Hawk's Wing: 

Fly on head, is miſſing her Quarry, and betaking her 
{elf to the next Check, as Crows, ec, 

Formale, is the Female- Hawk, 

Formics, a Diſeaſe in Hawks {o called. 


Frounce, is a Diſeaſe common in the Mouth or Throat | 


of a Hawk. 


Gleawr, after a Hawk hath caſt,ſhe Gleamith, or throweth 
up fhlth from her Gorge. 

Glut, is the ſlimy ſubſtance that lies in the Hawhky Pane 
nel. 

Gorge, is callcd in other Fowl the Craw or Crop. 

Gergiting, is when ſhe is tuft and ſuttccated, 


Hacks the place where the Hawk's Meat is laid, | 
| {Inv 


| 


cc 
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Hawh, keeps ber mark ,, is when ſhe wait at the place 
where ſhe lays in Partridge, or the like, until it be re- 
trived, 

Hern at ſeidge, is when you find a Hern ſtanding by the 
water-fide watching for Prey, or the like. 


ack, is the Male- Hawk, 

i are thoſe ſhort ſtraps of Leather which are faſtned 
to the Hawks Legs, and fo to the Leaſe or Lealh by 
Varvails, and ſuch-like. | 

Imp, is to inſert a Feather into the Wing of a Hawk 
in the place of one that is broken. 

Inke , is the: Neck from the Hcad to the Body of any 
Bird which the Hawk doth prey upon, 

Intermewing, is from the firſt exchange of the Hawks 
Coat, till ſhe turn white : and this is {o called from 
the firſt Mewing, 

Touketh, is when (he ſleepeth. 


Lare, that is when a young Hawk is called by the Faul- 
coner thereunto, and is made of Feathers and Lea- 
ther not much unlike a Fowl, which he caſteth up 
into the Air. 

Leaſe or Leaſh, is a ſmall long thong of Leather by 
which the Faulconer holdeth his Hawk falt , folding 
it many times abont his Finger. 

Lean, is when the Hawk holds in to you. 


A Make- Hawk, is an old Staunch- Hawk which uſcd to 
fly, will calily inſtruct a young Hawk, 

Managing a Hawk, is to uſe her with Art and Skill, 

Make out, is when the Hawk, goes forth at Check, 

Mailes. are the Breaſt-feathcrs. 

Manning, is making a Hawk to endure company. 

Mantleth, is when the Hawk ſiretcheth one cf hc 
Wings after her Legs, and fo the other, 

Mew, 


$ ' Faulconers Terms. 

Mep, is. the place where,you, ſet. down your 'Hawk dy- 
ring the time ſhe raiſeth her Feathers. 

Mating, is the Excrements or Dung of a Hawk, and {o 
it is of a Herr. 

Mites, are a ſort of Vermin that trouble the Head and 
Nares of a Hawk, 


Narez, axe the little holes in a Hawk's Beak. 


Pearch,- is the Hawk's reſting-place when ſhe is off the 
Faulconers Fiſt, 

Pele, is the dead body of any Fowl the Hawk hath kil. 
led. 

Pill or Pelf, is what the Hawk hath left of her prey after 
ſhe is relieved. 

Plume, is. the general mixture of Feathers and Colour 
by which the Conſtitution of a Hawkis known. 

Plumage, are (mall Feathers given the Hawk to make 
her caſt. 

Pluming, is after the Hawk hath ſeized her Prey , and 
diſmantles it of the Feathers. 

Panel, is the Pipe next the Fundament of a Hap, 
where ſhe digeſteth her meat from her body. 

Pantas, a Diſeaſe in Hawhkg lo called. 

Pendant-Feathers, thoſe Feathers behind the Thigh of 
Hawk. 

Petty-fingles, arcthe Toes of the Hawk, 

Pownces, are the Claws of the Hawk. 

Principsl-Feathers , .are the two longeſt Feathers in the 
Hawk's Wings. 

Pruneth, is when the Hawh, picketh her ſelf. 

Put over, is when a Hawkxemoveth her Meat from the 
Gorge into her Bowels , by traverſing with her b0- 
dy, but chiefly with her Neck. 


Owerry, is the Fowl which the Hawk flies at dead or 
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| Raiſed in fleſh, is when a Hawk grows fat. 

Rake, is when the Hawk flies out too far from the 
Fowl. 

Ramage, is when a Hawk, is wild ,.and difhcult to be 
reclaimed. | | 

Rangle, is when we give 3 Hawk, Gravel to bring her to 
her Stomach. | 

Retrive, is when Paxtridges, having been ſprung, are ta 
find again. 

Rouze, is when a Hawk lifteth her (elf up and ſhaketh 
her ſelf. 

Ruff, is when the Hawk hits the Prey, and yet not truf- 
les it. | 

Rufter-hood , is a plain and eatie Leather-hood, being 
large, wide, and open behind, and is to be worn by 

. a Hawk when you firli draw her, 

Reclaim, is to make a Hawk tame, gentle, and familiar, 


Sails, are the Wings of a Hawk; 

Sear or Sere, is the yellow between the Beak and Eyes 
of the Hawh. 

Seeling, is when a Hawk fiſt taken is fo þlinded with 
a Thread run through the'Eye-lids, that ſhe ſees not, 
or very little, the;better to make her endure the Hood. 

Seizing, is when a Hawk gripes her Prey, or any thing 
elſe, faſt within her Foot. : 

Setting down, is when the Hawk is put into the Mew. 

Les, is when a Hawk mutcth a great diſtance from 

er. 

Sliming, is when a Hawk muteth without dropping, 

Sting, is when a Hawk as it were ſneezeth. $# 

Soar-bawk, that is from the firſt taking her from the 
Eyries till ſhe hath Mewed her Feathers. 


- Spring, is when any Partridge or Pheaſant riſe. 
Ftooping, is when the Hawk is aloft upon her Wing, and 
then deſcends to firike her Prey. E” 


Sum- 
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Summ'd, is when the Hzwkis in all her Plumes. 
Swivel, is that which keepeth a Hawk from twilting, 


Tiercel'ox Taffel, is the Malc- Hiwhk. 

Tirang, is when you give your Hawk a Leg or Pinion of 
a Pulict, Pidgeon, &c. to pluck at. 

Train, is the Tail of the Hawk: 

Traſfmg, is when ſhe-raiſeth any Fowl aloft, and ſoar- 
ing with it, at length defcendeth with it to the 
ground, 


Parvels, little Rings of Silver at the end of the Jeſles, 
whercon the owners of the Hawk have their Names 
ingraven. | 

Unreclaimed, is when a Hawk, is wild, 

Unſeeling, is when you take away a Thread that runs 
through the Hawks Eye-lids, and hinders her fight. 

Unfirike the hood, is to draw the Strings, that it may be 
in a readineſs to pull of. 

Unſumm'd, is when the Feathers of a Hawk are not 
tally grown. : 

Urines, are Nets to catch Hawke withal. 


Iarbling, is after a Hawk hath mantled her felt ſhe 
* croſſes her Wings together over her Back, 
IF eathering, is when youair your Hewk in Froſi, Sun, 
or by the Fire-lide. 
W ws is the riling and fluttering of Partridge or Phea- 
ant, 


« 
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The Names and Natures of Hawks in general : 
and firſt of the Haggard-Faulcon. 


Begin with the Haggard-Faxlcon, ſince it is a Hawk 

which moſt men now-a-days covet, to fit and pre» 
pare for their delight and pleaſure ; although hereto- 
fore I hear leſs ſpoken of her praiſe by the Antients 
than ſhe deſerves. 

Same of old have preferred the Faxlcon-gentle for 
mettle. and courage, being of a loving diſpoſition, ſtrong 
and daring, and hardy in all ſeaſons 3 and by a mere 
miſtake have undervalued the Haggard-faulcon, con- 
demning her as being a Bird too tender to endure rough 
and boitterous weather. 

Experience confutes this Opinion, ſhe being known 
to be able to endure as much the extremity of weather, 
or more than the Tiercel, Faulcon-gentle, or moſt other 
Hawks whatſoever 3 and therefore ſhe ſhall- &:ſt take 
pace in this manner, | | 

The Hauggard-faulcon, wild, and unreclaimed, takes 
alarge liberty to her f\clf for her abode, either by Sea 
or Land 3 and is (© abſolute in her power, that where- 
ever ſhe cores, all lying Fowl Roop under her ſubjetti- 
on, Nay, the Tiercel-genzle, although her natural com- 
panion, dares not fit by her or 'come near her relidence 
but in cawking-time, and that is in the Spring and 
then for procreation ſake , ſhe will admit him to come 
near her with ſubmiſſion, which he manifeſts by bow- 
Ing his head at his approach , and by calling and cow- 
ring with his Wings, as the young ones do, in teſtimo- 
ny how fearful he is of incurring her diſpleaſure. 

Whiltt the is very yourg ( and fo will a Pſſenger- 


$oar- 
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Soar-faulcon,) (he will prey upon Birds which are tog 
big to-encounter withal ; and this ſhe doth for want 
of underſtanding : and ſhe continues this raſhneſs and 
folly, till experience and a ſound beating have reclaim- 
cd her. | + 
The Haggard faulcon will prey on any other Fowl 
ſhe cav meet with advantageouſly, eſpecially tame Pid- 
geons, of ſuch” as belong to a'Dove-houſe 3 for theſq 
they frequently meet withal. Ia | | 
©" This Hawk is an inceſſant Pains-taker 3 no weather 
diſcoutageth her from her Game, but that onely where- 
in no Fowl can well ſtir abroad to ſeek for ſuſtenance ; 
otherwiſe ſhe is'continually working, either in the Air 
or elſewhere, unſte(s . ſhe (toop and miſs of her Pre, 
and then ſhe will reft 4 little, to fake breath and renew 
her courage. Nay, if (he hath Taboured in boifterous 
and tempeſtuous weather three or four days together; 
ſhe will be ſo.far from being the 'worlſe for it, that ſhe 
will appear much better,and more tively, And there- 
for it is a vulgar errour, for men not to fly their Hawk! 
but aftex three, or four days refit, fome a week or fott- 
night. For old Staunch-hawks, 1 judge a little reſt will 
dono harm; but for. the young, till the is blouded give 
her but little'3 and if you can fly her every day, you will 
find it ſo much the better. | 
When' the Faulcon unreclaimed hath ſcized het 
Prey and broke her Neck , (in attificial terms, her 
Ink) (ſhe then falls on the Crop, and feeds firſt on 
what is there contained , afterwards on other parts; 
and having filled her Gorge; ſhe will fly to ſome (olita- 
ry place which is near water, or what liketh her bf, 
and there ſhe will fit all day! npovn the approach of 
night ſhe takes Wing, and flies: to ſome convenient 
place ſhe hath afore purpoſed, to pearch therein till the 
morning. 4 x 
"Thus much of her as ſhe is wild and —— 
: n 


x 
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In the next place it will be requifite to inform you with 
the manner of reclaiming of a Haggard-faulcon, andher 


'entry to the Lure. wi Ra | be 

Having taken or purchaſed” one of them}, (et 'her 
down, and let her reſt quietly the firſt nightina, Rufter- 

The next day take her up c_ og yoar Fiſt, ' and. 
carry her up and down that whole day 3' ulmg 2 Fea-! 
ther to iroke her withal inſtead of your hand: 'When' 
you find her not impatient of being roucht',” take her 
Hood off ſpeedily, and put it on again as ſpeedily, ob- 
ſerving thus 'to do till ſhe is willing to feed'; then' fre- 
quently offer her food, but let het have bat alittle at a 
time 3 never pulling hex Hood off or” on but.you muſt 
in her love with a bit or two, afing” your voice unto 
when you are taking off her Hood, and alt the' 
while ſhe is + feeding, and no longer 3 ' that” by that 
means, after ſhe is reclaimed, , ſhe may know by your 
yoce ſhe ſhall be fed. re” 

Having thus done, teach her to comme 'to your Fiſt 
from the Pearch by doing thiis : Let her ftand on a. 
Prarch about breaſt-high 3 if lower', kneel, for* this 
by poſture will leſs affright' than /any other : after 
this, unſtrike her Hood, and lare her, ufmg your voice: ;/ 
and have a ſpecial. care that you affright Her not. or” 
diſtaſte her, and ſo cauſe her to bate from you. Bur *© 
you muſt , before you unſtrike her Hood, encourage 
ter with a bit or two , which will make her the more 
ger to come to you: For it is her Stomach that 

her, and is the Bridle that keeps her in ſabjeQion, 
picking her forward to perform her duty : wherefore 
I you keep not her Appetite ſharp and truly eiged, 
nitead of Submiſſion , you will tind Diſobedience. 
When you find ſhe will willingly feed from and come 
$0 your hand, you may then let her fit bare-fac'd, now 

, gud then diverting her ſtarting about by giving her a 
bit 
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bit or two, . to dire& her face towards you : after this 
you may ſet her to the Lure. 

When you find ſhe will come readily to the Lure, 
garniſht. with meat in the Creance , fearing leſt ſhe 
ſcorn this way of Luring, fix a live Pidgeon to tht Lure, 
and lure her therewith. When ſhe hath killed the Pid- 
geon and caten the Head, take her up gently with a 
bit of meat, and .put on her Hood 3 then unſtrike her 
Hood and lure her to the Pelt , doing thus twice or 
thrice, and no more : if you do it oftner, ſhe will be. 
come in time very loth to part with the Pelt, and by 
this means you will provoke her to carry. This is a 

reat fault, and more incident to and worſe in Field- 
- KeE: than ſuch as are fitted for the River. 

- But be ſure you lure her not far till her Stomach he 
perfe& z for otherwiſe ſhe may diſcover ſomething by 
the way which ſhe hath a greater eſteem for, and (o be 
loſt for that time 3 which will be very detrimental to 
her , alchough you ſhould happen to recover and re- 
claim her afterwards. | | 

Here obſerve, in the time of her making ( while 
ſhe -is on the ground cither pluwing or feeding ) for- 
getnot to walk round her, of your voice, and giving 
her many bits. with your hand z continuing fo to do 
till you have won her to a more than ordinary familis- 
TItys 
But above all, mark this; ſpring her ſome living 
Doves between the Man and the Lure, and let them be 
given ina long Creance, that (he may kill them neat 
you, in ſuch manner that ſhe may truſs them over yout 
head : by this means ſhe will not be afraid when you 
come to her from afar off ; the negle& whereof will 
make her timorous : thence will proceed her dragging 
and carrying from you ; nay ſometimes ſhe will leave 
her. Prey, and totally forſake you. 


There are ſome Hawks will not be taken up with 
| out 
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out ſiriking or rapping in the Creance, which muſt be 
infallibly the loſs of ſuch a Hawk without ſuch a de- 
vice: this is a great fault in the Hawk , 'and argueth 
great negligence in the Faulconer, in ſuffering, and not 
xemedying that ill property in her firſt making. 


Rales for ordering 4a Hapgard-faulcon in the 
Luring : with the Cauſes and Remedies 
of Carrying, and other ill qualities. 


Having thus far acquainted your Hawk with . the 
ure, take het out ſome convenient Evening, and be 
nofarther from her than ſhe can ſee and hear you 3 then 
hold- in your Lure , and ſuffer her to. fly about you; 
holding her as near you as you can with your Voice and 
Lure, teaching her to do her buſineſs, and work it on 
your head, and then calt up a live Dove : Which fome 
diſapprove of, becauſe ( ay they ) the lightneſs of 
the Dove inclines the Hawk to that ill quality of Carry- 
ing z but I rather impute that fault to the igriorance, 
or aegligence and harſhoeſs of the Fauleoner , who hath 
been cither unskiltvl, remiſs, or hath not uſed that gen- 
teoeſs which is requiſite in Reclaiming a Hawk in her 
brit Making : ſo that inſtead of gaining her love by fair 
Allurements, he bath converted it into Hatred, Abhor- 

rency, and Diſdainful Coyneſs: "OS 
Another cauſe of this Dragging or Garrying pro- 
ceeds from the Keepers ill or flender Rewarding his 
Hawk in the Luring, in giving her the Pelt of a Pidgeori 
or ſome other dead thing, which gives her no delight; 
Itis the pleaſure ſhe takes in the Reward that engages 
her. coming to you : If then ſhe chance to tind her 
expectation fruſtrated in her uſual fatisfaQion., ſhe 
will ever after ſhun you; and though you' ſhould 
throw hcr a live Pidgeon, the "ih ſeize it;and keep cloſe 
b fo 
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to it, -or remove it as you approach, for fear that your 

unkindnefs ſhould deprive her of it. Wherefore you 

_ have a ſpecial care you diſoblige her not in her 
uring. 

There are feveral other errours which muft be re- 
ified in a Haggard-faulcon, Faulcon-gentle, or Slight- 
fawlcons, (which naturally are all cf one kind, yet 
differ much in quality and condition ) which I ſhall 
leave to the ſtudy of the ingenious and induſtrious 
Faukconer or Keeper. I fay, the firft fault is, that 
though you have lured your Hawk well, and given 
her all the content and ſatisfaction imaginable, yet will 
ſhe not tarry with you, but take her flight and forſake 
you. This argueth an averfton in her from you to 
ſomething elſe. This fault Mr. Turbervite, and Mr. La- 
tham (ay they have known remedied : but becauſe 
lock upon the trouble therein to be fo great, and the 
future ſatisfaction fo ſmall and uncertain , I ſhall not 
lay down what means are commonly made uſe of in 
the cure of this ill quality. 

But there is another fault, which at firſt may be @- 
ily prevented 3 and that is, an aſpiring quality and 
working humour , when although the Hawk never 
ſhewed any diflike to the Keeper or difcontent, yet 
by obſervation ſhe hath been found conceited , and 
would not endure the ſociety of another Hawk z and 
having been well blouded on Fowl, ſhe would not be 
kept down neax her Keeper. To remedy this, let no 
{cope be given to the Haggard in the time of making; 
let her not fly high, but be held down and near you: 
and if you ſhould It this Hawk in to another Hawk, 
and find her fall to her work without any regard or 
notice taken of the other Hawk, ſuſpect her inltantly, 
and let her ſee Fowl in due time, leſt when ſhe comes 
to her due place, ſhe go her way 3 for ſhe will prove 


impatient : wherefore the ſhorter work you = 
wit 
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with her, the greater delight you give her, and fo 
conſequently you engage her love continually towards 

Ou. | 
; Having taught your Hawk to fit bare-faced in the 
Evening among company undiſturbed , and that ſhe 
knows your Voice, and will come to the Lure , then 
give her every night ſtones, till you tind her Stomach 
good: after that, profer her Caſting, and let her nor 
receive 1t unleſs ſhe likes it wellz otherwiſe ſhe is apt 
to take a diſlike, and will never afterwards receive it 
willingly. 

Theſe Stones. aforeſaid prepare and: mak? ready 
the way for caſting, ſtirring, and diſſolving whatever 
is offenſive within, and fitting it to be carried 'down- 
ward in her Mutes, or upward in her Caſtings, The 
time for giving theſe Stones is, when (ſhe hath put a- 
way her Supper from above 3 then give her halt a do- 
zen above the hand, if you have fo much $kill 3 if not, 
otherwiſe as you are able. Do thus often, until ſuch 
time as you ſhall give her ſuch things whereot ſhe (hall 
take Plumage in her living or training. But of this, 
more hereafter, 


Elow to know the Nature and Diſpoſition of 
ſeveral HAWKS, and what muſt 
be obſerved from thence. 


oo is a certain Hawk called a Blink Nark, 
whigh is a kinde, loving, and docible Hawk 3 
for ſhe will diligently liſten and give car unto you and 
Your voice; ſhe will ſoon learn to come to hand, be- 
wg'yery eager and hot to ſeize on what you-ſhall ei- 

[b 2] ther 
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ther.throw , or ve, her, and will be very familiar : 
\ LaRfy,. having done. your will on the ground , ſhe will 
look up for your Fiſt, and will readily jump there« 
ON, ..: | el gt as of 4s 

' They are much ſubject to little Grubs, which are in- 
gEndered in the Guts, and diſcover themſelves in their 


Mutes, crawling out from them , ſhrinking themſelves 


up.,. and (© inliantly dying. Theſe Worms do little 
harm, and that Bawk which hath them is ſeldom 
bad. The colour of, theſe Worms is red in a Slight 
Faulcon, and rcd in a Barbary-Faulcon, and when dead, 
n,both white.; ... .. - 

: There.is a ſort of Swarthy black-plum'd Hawk, that 
15_good-mettled, and-a-high flier, yet hard to be reclai- 
med: for the will neither mind you. nor your voice ; 
but when you lure her, will look any other way than 
"that ſhe ſhould, However , you muſt (hew your ſelf 
very loving towards her, though youthall get no more 
from her.chan what you extort by force. For her duc 
reclaiming, leſſen, het pride by ordering her Dict with 


mca(ure, with reſpect had untothe Weather 3 which if 


it be mild and temperate, you need not fear to hold -her 
down until you have quarried her : and as you hall ſee 
her amend her manners, alter her Diet, and add to her 
ftrength- according =to reaſonable-expedition 3 which 
will be ſoon obtained if (the be ſound, and the weather 
moderate, But it the weather be froſty, have a care of 
2bating flelh. | | 
When atany time you fly any one of theſe black or 

tawny Hawkes, 41d the fovops foul and-falls in her 
fight, you mult take her down with fome living 
thing, 

ike ke yourg, ſuffer not her (ot any other Hawk) 
to fly 100 long 3 for nothing is more prejudicial an! 
diflaſteful to a young Hawk at her frlt making, than 


to let her toil and make many Roopings before the be 
ſerved 
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ſerved : by this diſlike he is induced to fly wide and 
careleſly, and frequently- to go away through eifplea= 
(ure, 

Now to the intent I may go on methodically , and 
with as little confuſion as may be, I {hall in the next 
place here nominate what Hawky I intend to treat of 3 
20d in the ſame order as I name them, in lige- manner I 
will diſcourſe of them. Take them ghus ; 


Faulcon, cTiercel-gentle, 
Gerfaulcon, | 4 |} Jerkyn, 
Mylion, ; = : Tiercel, 
 - Merlin, Et Zack, 

Hobby, *.= 7 Robbin, 
Goſhawh, = Trercel, 
Sparrow-hawk., * Muket, 
Lanner, 3 + Lannerct 


Here note, that the Female of all Bixds of Prey are 
much larger, and of greater bulk than the Male, and 
ae more ſerviceable, being more watchful, hardy, and 
bold : but of ſuch Birds as do not Prey, tne Cocks axe 
the larger. 

The Fawlcon, Gerfaulcon, Mylion, Merlin, and Hybby 

do ſtoop and ſeize their Prey with their Foot, breaking 
with their beak the Neck-bone of the Fowl, without 
plaming or tiring thereupon till the Fowl hath lctr 
bucking and bating on the too. 
The Goſhawk, with her Male the Tiercel, and the 
arrow-hawh,, kill their Game by firength and force of 
Wing at random, and do inſiantly plume and tire upan 
lieir Prey, 
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Of the Faulcon. ſo 
CT( 
TT are {even kinds of Faulcons, viz. ſy 
Faulcon-gentle,  C Gerfaulcon, _ 
Haggard: faulcon, Saker, fit 
Barhary or Tarta- Lanner, and wh 
ret-faulcon, 6 Tunician, er 


The Fazxlcon-genile is fo called for her familiar coure 
teous diſpoſitionz ſhe is withal valiant, ſtrong, and 
better able to endure any ſort of weather than any 6+ 
ther Hawk. | 

She hath a natural inclination and love to fly the 
Hern every way, cither from her Wings to the down- 
come. or from the Fiſt and aforc-head. She is molt 
excellent at the Brook or River,cſpecially at large Fowl, 
as the Shoveler, Wild-gooſe, &c. If ſhe be an FEyeſh, 
you miay venture her at the Crane 3 otherwiſe (le 
will not be ſo hardy and bold. Where note , Hawk 
prove valiant or cowards according as they are fit 
quarricd ; and if you tak: them out of the Eyric be- 
fore they are fully ſummed and hard penned, you mult 
never expect their Wings ſhould grow to perfection, 
but their Legs will be apt to wear crooked, and their 
Train, their long Feathers and their Flags alſo wil 
be full of Taints, 

. In the choice of your Faulcon , obſerve that (he 

have wide” Narcsz high and large Eye-lids 3 a great 
black Eye 3 a round Head, fomewhat full on the top 3 
a (hort, thick, azure Beak 3 and indifferent high Neck 


3tb Feathers under the clap of the Break 3 a good 
large, 
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large, round, fleſhy Breaſt : let her be ftrong, hard, 
and ſtiff bonded, broad-ſhouldercd ; having ſlender 
* ISails, full Sides, long and great Thighs ; firong and 
hort Arms 3 large Feet, with the Sear of the Foot 
ſoft and blewiſh 3 black Pounces , long Wings, and 
croffing the Train, which Train muſt be ſhort and ve- 
ry pliable. 

Here obſerve, that Faulcons of one kind differ much, 
and are diverſly named, according to the time of their 
fx Reclaiming, places of Haunt, and Countries from 
whence they come as Mew'd-Hawks, Rammage- 
Hawks, Soar- Hawks, Eyeſſes : and theſe again are di- 
vided into large Hawks , mean Hawks, and lender 
Hawks. Al theſe have different Males and Flumes, 
xcording, to the nature of the Countries from whence 
they come 3 as ſome are black, ſome blank, or ruſſet : 
and they differ in diſpofition 3 ſome are beſt for the 
Field, others for the River. 


" | Names are beſtowed on a Faulcon according to her 
& BAge or Taking, 
1, | The firlt is an Zyeſ7, which Name laſts as Jong as ſhe 


kin the Eyrie, Theſe are very troubleſome in their 
keding, do cry very much, and are difficulcly entred ; 
bat being well centred and quarried, prove excellent 
wks for the Hera, River, or any ſort of Fowl, and 
hardy and full of mettle. 

The ſecond is a Rammage-farlcon , and reſerves the 
e after.ſhe hath left the Eyrie, being ſocalled May, 
\ Fully, and Auguſt. Theſeare hard to be manned, 
t being well reclaimed, they are not inferiour toany 
wk. | 

The third is a Soar-hawk, fo called September, Ofto- 
and November, The firtt Plumes they have when 
forſake the Eyric , they keep a whole year before 
& mew them, which are called Soar-feathers. 

The fourth is termed Mwrzarolt , ( the lateſt term 
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is Carviſt, as tnuch as to ſay, Carry gn the Fiſt : )) they 
axe ſo called Fanuary, February, March, April, and till 
the middle ot May, during which time they muſt be 


kept on the Fiſt. They are for the moſt part very great 


Baters, and therefoxe little eaters: They are bad Hawks, 


frequently troubled with Fil2nders and worms, and are 
rarcly brought to be good for any thing- 

The fifth are called Enter-mews, from the middle 
of May, to the latter end of December. They are {6 
called becauſe they caſt theix Coats. They were cx- 
ccllent Hawks, could they be truſted 3 therefore they 
muſt be kept hard under, and muſt make your Fiſt their 
Pearch. Having diſcours'd of the Names and Nature 
of the Faulcon, I next come to his Manning, Luring, 
Flights, and Mewing in every condition: which Jo: 
| ſhall orderly take in my enſuing diſcourſe of the other 
Hawks I have onely named heretofore. And becauſe 
what Diſeaſes or Caſualties are incident to one are like- 
wife to all, I ſhall pat their Cures at the latter end all to- 
gether, | 


Cf the Manning, Luring, Flights aud Mew- 
" ing of a Faulcon, with other things pro- 
perly belonging 10 an Oftrager. 


Having taken a Faulcon, you muſt Secl her, in ſuch 


manner, that as the Secling flackens, the Faulcon may I 


be” able to {ce what proviſion is liraight before her, 
which the will better ſee ſo than any other way: and 
be ſure you Scel her not too hard. 

A Hawk newly taken ought to have all rew Fumi- 
tme, as new Jcf[cs of good Leather, mailed Leaſts 
w:th Buttons at the end, and new Bewets. You mult 
Fave a (irall round fiick likewiſe havging in a ftrivg, 
with wh:ch you mult trequintly Eroak your — 

: nc 
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the oftner you do it, the ſooner and better you will 
man her. She muſt have two good Bells, that ſhe 
may the better be found and heard when ſhe either ſtir- 
eth or ſcratteth : Her Hood muſt be well faſhioned, 
raiſed and boſled againſt her Eyes, deep, and yet ſtraight 
enough beneath, that it way the better faſten about her 
Head without hurting her : and you muſt cope a little 
» | her Beak and Talons, but not ſo near as to make them 

bleed. 

Take notice, if you take a Soar-faxleon which hath 

7 [already paſt the Seas, although ſhe be very hard to be 
r | reclaim?d, yet ſhe is the beſt of Faulcons. 

: | Her food muſt be good and warm twice or thrice a 
day, until ſhe be full gorg'd 3; which food muſt be ei- 
» | ther Pigeons, Larks, or other live Birds: and the rea- 
r | fon is, becauſe you muſt break her by degrees off from 
» || her accuſtomed feeding, 

When you feed her, you muſt whoop and lure as you 
do when you call a Hawk, that ſhe may know when 
you will give her meat, 

You muſt unhood her gently, giving her two or three 

\ Fits 3 and putting on her Hood again, you muſt give 
” Yheras much more, and be ſure that ſhe be cloſe Seeled : 
and after three or four days leſſen her diet : and when 
you go to bed, ſet her on ſome Pearch by you, that 
you may awaken her often in the night. Thus you 
mult do till you obſerye her grow tame and pentle : 
and when you find ſhe begins to feed eagerly, then 
give hera Sheep's-heart, Anq now you may begin to 
uinhood her by day-rime, but it muſt be far from com- 
pany 3 firlt giving her a bit or two, then hood her a- 
- [gan gently, and give her as much moxe, Be ſure not 
s J'0 atright her with any thing when you unhood her. 
it And when you perceive her to be acquainted with com- 
p, [pany , and that (ſhe is ſharp ſer, unhood her, and give 
: Pa ſome mear, holding her jutt againt your Face and 
Eyes, 
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Eyes , which will make her leſs afraid of the counte. 
nances of others. If you can, reclaim her without 
over-watching. 

You muſt bear her continually on the Fiſt till (he be 
thrpughly Manned , caufing her to feed in company, 
giving her in the Morning about Sun-rifing the Wing 
of a Pullet, and in the Evening the Foot of a Coney 
or Hare cut off above the joynt, flay'd and laid in Wa. 
terz which having {queez'd, give it her with the Pini- 
on of a Hen's Wing, 

For two or three days give her waſht meat, and then 
Plumage, according as you think her foul within. If 
ſhe Cati, hood her again, and give her nothing till ſhe 
Gleam after her Calting : having gleamed and caſted, 
then give her a beaching of hot meat in company 3 and 
towards the Evening let her plume a Hen's Wingin 
company allo. 

If the Feathers of her Caſting be foul or ſlimy, and 
of a yellowiſh complexion, then be (ure to cleanſe her 
well with waſht meat and Caſting : it clean within, 
give ber gentle Caſtings, as the Pinions of an old Hens 
Wing, or the Neck-bone chopped four or five times 
between the joynts , waſht and ſteeped in fair Wa- 
er, 

Having well reclaimed her, throughly manned her, 
and made her eager and ſharp ſet, then you may veu- 
cure to feed her on the Lure. 

But before you ſhew her the Lure, *you muſt conſi- 
der theſe three things: 1. That ſhe be bold in and 
familiar with company, and no ways afraid of Dogs 
and Horſes. 2. That ſhe be ſharp ſet and hungry, 
regarding the hour of the Morning and Evening when 
you will Lure her. 3. And laſtly , ſhe muſt be clean 
within, and the Lure muſt be well garniſhed with meat 
on both fides, and you muſt abſcond your ſelf when you 
intend to give her the length of the Leaſe, Y 

ou 
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You muſt firſt unhood her, , giving her a bit or two 
on the Lure as ſhe ſitteth on your Fiſt : afterwards take 
the Lure from her, and fo hide it that ſhe ſee it not; 
and when ſhe is unſeized.caſt the Lure ſo near her that 
ſhe may catch it within the length of her Leaſe. When 
ſhe hath ſeiz'd it, uſe your voice according to the cus 
ſtome of Faulconers, and feed her upon the Lure on 
the ground with the Heart and warm Thigh of a Pul- 
let, KRaving fo lured her, in the Evening give her 
but a little meat 3 and let this luring be ſo timely, 
that you may give her Plumage and a Juck of a 
oynt, 
| In the Morning betimes take her on your Fiſt, and 
when ſhe hath caſt and gleamed, give her a little beach- 
ing of warm meat. Towards Noon take a Creance 
and tie it to her Leaſe, and go into ſpme pleaſant Field 
or Meadow, and give her a bic or two on the Lure 
then unſeize her : and if you find ſhe is ſharp ſer , and 
hath ſeized on the Lure eagerly, then give her ſome one 
tohold, to let her oft to the Lure 4 then unwind the 
Creance, and draw it after you a good way, and let 
him which holds the Hawk hold his right hand on the 
Taffel of the Hawks Hood in readineſs , ſo that he may 
unhood her affoon as you begin to lure : and if ſhe come 
well to the Lure, and ftoop upon it roundly, and ſeize 
It eagerly, then let her eat two or three bits therzon 
then unſeize her and take her off the Lure, hood her, 
and deliver her to him again that held her, and going 
farther off lure her, feeding her as before with the accu- 
llomed voice, Thus lure her every day farther and far- 
ther off, till (he is accuſtomed to come freely and eager- 
ly to the Lure, 

After this, lure her in company, but have a care that 
nothing affright her: and when you have uſed her to 
the Lure on foot, then lure her on KRorſc-back ; 
which you may - effc& the ſoorer , by caufing Haorſe- 

| men 
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men to be about you when you lure her on foot : alſo 
you may do it the ſooner by rewarding her upon the 
Lure ' on . Horſe-back among Horſemen. When this 
way (he grows familiar, let ſome body afoot hold the 
Hawk, and he that is on Horſe-back muſt call and caf 
the Lure about his Head ; then muſt the holder take of 
the Hood by the Tafſe}: and if ſhe ſeize eagerly on the 
Lure without fear of Man or Horſe, then take off the 
Creance, and lure her at a greater diſtance. And if you 
would have her love Dogs as well as the Lure, call Dogs 
when you give her Tiring or Plumage, | 


Of Bathing a Faulcon /ately reclaimed; 
how to make her Flying, and to 
hate the Check. 


Having wean'd your Faulcon from her Rammage- 
fooleries , being both ways lured, rewarded, and 
throughly reclaim'd, offer her ſome Water to bathe 
her ſelf in, in a Baſon wherein ſhe may ſtand up to 


the Thighs, chuſing a temperate clear day for that ' 


purpoſe, Then having lured your Hawk, and rewar- 
ded her with warm meat, in the morning carry her 
to ſome Bank, and there hold her in the Sun till (be 
hath endewed her Gorge, taking off her Hood that 
ſhe may prune and pick her ſelf : that being done, 
hood her again, and ſet her near the Baſon, and taking 
off her Hood, let her bathe again as long as ſhe plea 
ſeth : After this, take her up, and let her pick her {lt 
as before, and then feed her. If ſhe refuſe the Baſon to 
bathe in, ſhew her ſome ſazall River or Brook tor that 
purpoſe. 

By this uſe of bathing ſhe gains irength and a ſharp 
appetite, and thercby grows bold : but that day wher?- 
in the batheth give her no waſht meat. l 


t 
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If you would make your Faulcon upwards, the next 
day after ſhe hath bath'd get on , Horſeback , either in 
the Morning or Evening, and chuſe. out ſome field 
wherein are no Rooks or Pidgeons 3 then : take your 
Lure well garniſhed on both ſides, and having - un- 
hooded your Hawk, give her a bit or two on the Lure, 
then hood her ; afterwards go leiſurely againſt the 
Wind, then unhood her: and - before ſhe bate-; or 
find any Check in her Eye, whiſtle her off from your 
Fiſt fairly and ſoftly. As ſhe flieth about you, trot on 
with your Horſe, and caft out your Lure, not ſuffering 
her to fly long about you at firſt: continue thus doing 
Morning and Evening for ſeven or eight days. But 
if you find your Hawk unwilling to fly abbut you'or 
op to the Lure, then muſt you let her fly with ſome 
Hawk that loves the company of others, and will not 
rove at any change .or check 3 and, that mult firſt-be 
done at the Partridge, for they will not fly far before. 
the Hawk. If ſhe hath flown twice or thrice, caſt 
out the Lure, and reward. her .on-Horſeback. If the. 
Fowl you flew her at be killed by another Hawk; let 


© her feed with him a little, and then farther reward her 


om the Lure. | | | 

If you would have. your Faulcon, prove upwards 
awd a high-flying Hawk, you mult let her fly with ſuch 
8 are ſoqualitied, If the love the company of others, 
and is taught to hold in the Head,,'then, it the Fowt be 
In Pool, Pit, or Pla(h, - cali off your high-flying Hawk, 
and let him that hath your new-lur'd Hawk get under 
the Wind, and when he ſecth his advantage, let him 
mhood her 3 and if ſhe bate, then it is to get up to the 
Other Hawk. | | 

Let him then caſt her off , and befoxe ſhe get up to 
the other near his full pitch, lay out the -Fowl: if ſhe 
ill her Game, reward her with the Heart, and let her 
participate of the Breaſt with the other Hawky. 

| To 
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To take your Faulcon from going out to any Check, 
thus you-muſt do : Tf ſhe hath kill'd a Check, and hath 
fed thereon before you could come in, rebuke her not 
ſeverely at firſt, but take her down to the Lure, give her 
a bit'or two, hood her, and fly her not in three or four 
days; and if you do, let it be where no Checks are: 
but if you come in before ſhe hath taſted the Check (he 
hath killed, then take the Gall of an Hen , and anoint 
the Breaſt of that Check ſhe hath killed, {any other bit- 
ter thing will do) and this will make her hate to goat 
Check again, ' 


Flow to enſeam a Faulcon with ber Caſti 
and Scowrings. 


When you feed your Fanlcon, call and lure as if you 
called her to the Lure, fand every day profer her Wate, 
and every night give her Caſtings accordingly as ſhe 
endeweth. Take off her Hood frequently in company; 
and that you may hinder her from bating, hold always 
the Hood ready by the Taflel in your hand. 

In the Evening by candle-light take off her Hood 
among company, until ſhe Rouze and Mewt; then ſt 
her on the Pearch, and not before, ſetting a light before 
her. 

Every Faulcon ought to have a Make- Hawk to teach 
her to hold in the Head : if that will not do, cut off 
ſome part of her two Principals in each Wing , the 
long Feather and that next to it, which will force her 
to hold in. 


Be ſure to reward your Hawk well at the beginning, | 


and [ct her feed well on the Quarry 3 which will ſo en- 


courage her, that ſhe will have no fancy to go out to F* 


the Check. When ſhe is well in bloud'and well quar- 
ried, ther kther fly with other Harky. X 


_— 
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If you would make your Faulcon to'the Crane, her 
Lure ſhould be a counterfeit Crane. If you would 
make her to the Hare, her Lure ſhould be tht a Hares 
Skin ſtuft- with ſome light matter';' When ſhe'is well 
Jared, and you would enter her, tie the Hares'Skin fo 
tuft tothe end of a Creance, and faſten it to your Sad- 
dle-pummel, by which means when you gallop. it will 
reſemble a -running Hare : then unhood your Hawk, 
and cry, Back with the Dogs , back with the Dogs. 
When you find (he hath 'ſcized it', let go your 
Creance.and {uffer her to faſten thereon 3- then inſtant- 
-reward her upon it, and encourage her as much as is 
poſſible. 

When ſhe is-well entred after this manner, take a 
lving Hare 'and break one' of her hinder Legs, and 
having before well acquainted your Faulcon with your 
Dogs by continual feeding among them, I ſay then put 
your Hare out in ſome fair place with your Dogs, and 
the Faulcon will ſtoop and Taffiher until the Dogs may 
take herz then take the Hare from the Dogs, and 
alt her out to the Faulcon, crying, Back, 'back 
there, 

If you would make your Hawk flying to the Par- 
tidge or Pheaſant after ſhe is,ireclaimed and made, 
then every time you lure her, caſt your Lure into ſome 
by Tree or Buſh, that ſhe may learn to take the Tree 
or Stand : if ſhe take the Stand before (he fſces the 
lure, let her ftand a while'z and afterwards draw the 
lurevut before her,” and cry with what words you 
ave acquainted her to underſtand you byy and then re- 
ward her well. After this manner the will learn to take 
Feed her always on the ground, or in ſome thick 
Race; for in ſuch places ſhe muſt encounter with the 
ealant at Pearch. | 
ac firſt fly with her at young Pheaſant or- Partridge, 
co 
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old. * 4B , 
If a Faulkon will not take Stand, but keep on the 
Wing, then muſt you.fly her in plain places where you 
may always (ce her upon you, ., , ' _- 

Draw your Faulcon out of the Mew twenty days 
before you; Enſeam her: If (he truſs,and carry , the 
xemedy is to cope her Talons, her Powlſe and Petty- 
ſingle. | | " | 

| Never reward your Hewk upon River-fowl but 
upon the Lure, that ſhe may the better love and eſteem 
thereof, : 

The Crane ought to be flown at before Sun-rifing; 


for ſhe is a flothful Bird, and you may caft off to her | 


Caſt or Leaſe of Faulcons, or a Coſhawk:. from. the Fil, 
without Dogs. You muſt fly but once. a. day at the 
Crane, after which you muſt reward your Hawk very 


, well, ever {uccouring her with a Grey-hound, whichis 


the beſt of Dogs for that purpoſc. - | 

Give your Faulcon a Beaching very- early ir the 
morning, and it will make her very cager to fly when 
it is time for it. 

If you would have her'a high-flying Hzwk; you muſt 
not feed her highly, but ſhe ſhould be ted nine days to- 
gether before Sun-riſing, and at night late in the cool of 
the Evening. IT 

The Faulcon will kill the Hem naturally if ſhe be # 
Peregrin or Traveller: . yet you will-do well to give her 
Trains. | | 

A Faulcon may fly ten times in a day at a River, 
if the ſeaſon be-not extream; but more is inconve- 
nient. 

A Hawk ought to have fotty Caſtings beforcſhe be 
perfeatly made. - And indeed all Hewky ought to have 
Caſtings every night, if you would have them clean; 


and ſound ; for Hawks which have not this continual 
noftuy] - 


toencourage her by advaritage , and afterwards at the 
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no&urnal Calling will be ſurcharged with abundance 
of ſuperfiyous Humours, which aſcending to the Brain, 
bred ſo great a diſturbance that they cannot fly ſo high 
as, otherways they would. And it is good to give 
them Tiring or Plumage at night , eſpecially field- 
Hawks, but not River-Hawks, for fear of weakning 
their Backs, 

| Whea your Hawk hath flown or bated, feed her not 
ſo long as ſhe panteth, (but let her be firſt in breath a- 


gain 3) otherways you may bring her into a Diſcaſe 


called the Pantass | 
| If a Faulcon or other Hawk will not Seize nor 
Gorge, take the Quill of a Wild-goo(e, and tic it un- 
der her long Single 3 then will the Seize and Gripe. 
When ſhe beginneth to ſeize, take away the (aid Quill, 
and ſhe will ſeize long afterwards. UW 

It you cannot give Covert to your Faulcon or Goſ- 
hawk, then caſt her off with the Sun in her back. 

When you draw your Hawk, out of the Mew, if ſhe 
be greazie, ( which you ſhall know by her round fat 
Thighs and her full Body, the fleſh being round, and 
25 high as her Breaſt-bone) and..if (he be well mew'd, 
and have all her FeatHers ſumed, then give her at 
feeding-time in the morning two or three bits of hot 
meat 3 and at night give her leſs, unleſs it be very 
cold 3 and if ſhe feed well and without compultion, 
give her waſht meat. Thus prepared,take the Wings of 
a Hen for her Dinner and walh them in two Waters. 
Ia the morning give her the Legs of a Hen very hot, 
at Noon meat temperately warm, a good Gorge 3 then 
let her falt cill it be late in the Evening, If ſhe have 
put over her meat , and there is nothivg left in her 
Gorge, then give her warm meat, as in the morning, 
Thus diet her till it be convenient to give her Plu- 


| Tage, the which you may know by theſe tokens : 


Firlt, the Fleſh of the end of the Pinion of the Hawk's 
| | ['G) Wing 
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Wing will ſeem ſofter and tenderer than it did before 


ſhe did cat waſhr meat. Secondly, if her Mewts be: 


white, and the black thereof be very black, and not 

mingled with any other colour, Laſtly , if ſhe'be 

ſharp ſet, and doth plume cagerly, you may give her 

Caſting either of a Hare's or Coney's Foot, or the 

_ Feathers on the joynt of the Wing of an old 
en. 

Having fet her on the Pearch, fweep clean under- 
neath, that you may ſce whether the Mewt be full of 
ſtreaks, or skins, or flimy : if it be, then.continue this 
fort of Caſting three or four nights together 3 but if 
you find the Feathers digeſted and ſoft , and that her 
Cafiing is great, then take the neck of an old Hen, and 
cut it between the joynts, then. lay it in cold watet, 
and give it your Faulcon three nights together 3 in the 
- day-time give her wafht meat, after this Caſting or 
Plumage, as you ſhall-ſee requiſite : and this will bear 
all down into the Pannel. | 

When you have drawn her out of the Mew, and her 
principal Feathersare ſummed,give her no walht meats, 
bat quick Birds with good Gorges, and ſet her out m 
open places. 


General Inſtruttions for an Oſtrager 
; or Faulconer. 


' Et his Feſſes and Bewers be of good Leather, ha- 

4 ving Bells big and ſhrill according to the propor- 
tion of the Hawk, with a Hood that is boſſed at the 
Eyes; and fable for the Head. 

He muſt uſe his Hawk in ſuch manner, that he may 


make hcr grow familiar with him alone or in n_—_ 
an 
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and to that end he muſt often unhood and liood her a- 
2in- 

LC" nine nights the Faulconer ought not to let his 
Hewk Jouk at all, nor ſuffer her to pearch, but keep her 
durivg that time continually on his Fiſt. 

When the Faulconer would call his Hawk. let him 
ſet her on the Pearch, unhood her, and ſhew her {ome 
meat within his Fiſt, call her ſolong till ſhe come tot, 
then feed her therewith : it ſhe come not, let her ſtand 
without food till ſhe be very ſharp fet. Obſerve this 
order for about nine days. 

When you would lure her give her fome man to 
hold, and call her with a Lure well garniſht with 
meat on both ſides, and give her a bit: uſe her to this 
ſix or ſeven days 3 then cauſe her to be held farther 
from you , and caſt the Lure about your Head , and 
throw it on the ground a little way from you : if (he 
come to it roundly, reward her bountifully. Having 
uſed her to this ſome certain days, take your Lure gar- 
niſhed as aforeſaid, and every day call her to you as far 
5 it is pothble for het to (ce or hear you, and let her be 
boſe from all her Furniture, without Loins or Creance. 
If ſhe come freely, reward her, anc ftop her now and 
then in her feeding 3 for that will make her come the 
detter. You may do well to ſtop the Lure upon her 
ſometimes, and let her fly upon you. Here note, it is 
rquilite to bathe her before you take this courſe, leſt 
when ſhe is at liberty ſhe rangle to ſce Water, and in 
the mean time you loſe your Hawk 3 wherefore bathe 
ſer every ſeven or cight days, for het nature requireth 
I, 

When you have thus manned, reclaimed, and lurcd 
your H2wk, go out with her into the fields, and whi- 
tle her off your Fitt, ftand fill co {ce what ſhe will 
do, and whether ſhe will rake out or not : bur if ſhe 
fy round about you, as a good Hawk ought to do, let 
[c 2] her 
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her fly a turn or two, and fling her out the Lure, and 
let her foot a Chicken or Pullet, and having killed it, 
let her feed thereon. 

Unhood her often as you bear her ; continue ſo doing 
till ſhe hath endewed and mewted ſufficiently. 

Your Hawk being thus made and manned,go abroad 
with her every morning when it is fair, and let the 
place where you intend to fly her be plaſhy, or ſome 
narrow Brook 3 and when you caſt her off, go into the 
Wind fo far, that the Fowl may- not diſcover you, 
When ſhe is caſt off, and beginneth to recover her Gate, 
make then to the Brook or Plaſh where the Fow! lie, 
always making your Hawk to lean in upon you: and 
when you ſee her at a reaſonable pitch, (her Head being 
in ) lay out the Fowl, and land it if you can 3 and if 
you cannot, take down your Hawk , and let herkil 
ſome Trains to which end you muſt always carry ſome 
live Fowl with you,asa Duck,z*c. And having ſlipt one 
of her Wing feathers, thruſt it through her Nares, and 
calt her up as high as you can underneath your Hank 
that (he may the better know your hand. 

If you would have your Hawh fly at one particuly 
Fowl more than at another, you muſt then feed het 
well upon a Train of the ſame kind, as thus: Take i 
Creance, and tie that Fowl you would accuſtom her to 
fly to by the Beak, with meat on her Back, and cauk 
one to tiand cloſe that ſhall hold the Creance 3 then 
{tanding afar cff, unhood your Hawk, and let the Fow| 
be ſtirred and drawn with the Creance until your Hazk 
perceive it [tir 3 and if ſhe foot it, make another Tran ff": 
thus: Take a living Fowl that can fly, half (eel it and" 
calt it out 3 then let your Hawk fly to itz and if (ieP 
Kill it, reward her well upon it. 
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Of the Rammage-faulcon. 


If a Faulconer chance to recover a Rawmage-hawi, 
that was never handled before, let him immediately 
ſeel her, and at that inſtant put on her Jcſſes made of 
ſoft leather 3 at the end thereof fix two Varvels,the one 
may bear your Coat of Arms, the other your Name, 
that if ſhe chance to be loſt, they that take her up may 
know where to return her: put her on alſo a pair of 
Bells with two proper Bewets. Having thus furvithed 
her, you mult begin her manning by gentle handling. 
Toavoid the danger of herBeak,you mult havea ſmooth 
Stick about half a foot in length, with which you m iſt 
froak your Hawk about the Finions of her Wings, and 
ſo downwards thwart her Train. If ſhe offer to ſnap 
at the Stick, withdraw not your hand, and let her bite 
thereon,the hardneſs whereof will ſoon make hex weary 
of that ſport, TY mn 

If you would man her well, you ſhould watch all the 
night, keeping her continually on your Filt. 

You mult teach her to feed ſeel'd 3 and having a 
rreat and caſic Rufter-hood, you mult hood and un- 
bood her often, ſcel'd as lhe is, handling her gently 
tbout the head, coying her always when'you unhood 
ter, to the intent ſhe nmizy not be diſpleaſed with hcr 
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' Ter her plume and tire ſometimes upon a Wing on 
r Fiſt, keeping ber fo day and night, without pear- 
ing, until ſhe be weary, and will ſuffer you to hood 
without ſtirring. | | 
' your Hawk be ſo rammage that ſhe will not leave 
{napping or biting, then take a little 4loes ſreccotri- 
, and when he offers to ſnap, give it her to bite 3 
bitterneſs whereof will quickly make her leave 
t4ll quality. Garlick | have heard will do the 


'c 3] like, 
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like, the ſtrong ſcent thereof being equally offer. 


five, 


How to Hood a Hawk. 


Having ſecFd your Hawk, fit her with a Jarge eaſy 
Hood, which you muſt take oft and put on very oftey, 
watching her two nights , handling her frequenth 
and gently about the Head as aforeſaid. When yay 
perceive ſhe hath no avcrfion to the Hood , unſeel her 
in an Evening by Candle-light 3 continue handling her 
ſoftly, often hooding and unhooding her , until ſte 
takes no offence at the Hood, and will patiently endure 
handling. =. 5 

Take this Obſervation by the way , That it isthe 
duty of a Faulconer to be endowed with a great deal o 
Patience 3 and in the next place he ought to have am- 
tural love and inclination to Hawhs ; without thele two 
Qualifications, all the Profeſſors of this Art will prov: 
Mar- Hawks infiead of good Faulconers. © | 

But to return where I left off; If your ſeel'd Hi 
feeds well, abides the Hood and handling without fir: 
king or biting, then by Candle-light in an Evening 
unſeel her, and with your Fivger and Spittle anoint the 
place where the Secling-thread was drawn through; 
then hood her, and hold her on your Fiſt all night, d- 
ten hooding, unhooding, and handling her, ſtroaking 
her gently about the Wings and Body, giving her ſome- 
times a bit or two, alſo Tiring or Plumage. Being well 
reclaimed, let her fit upon a Pearch 3 but every night 
keep her on the Fiti three or four hours , ftroakjng, 
hoading, and unhooding, &c. as aforeſaid : and tvs 
you may &o in the day-time, when ſhe hath learn'd to 
feed eagerly without fear. a 
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How to make a Hawk know your Voice, and 
ber own Feeding. 


Having mann'd your Hawk ſo that ſhe feeds boldly, 

acquaint her with your Voice, Whittle, and ſuch words 
as Faulconers uſe : you may do it by frequently repea- 
ting then to her as ſhe is feeding on your Fiſt, &c- But 
I think the beſt way of making her acquainted with 
them, is by your experience and praQtice. 
:' When ſhe feeds boldly, and knows your Voice and 
Whiſtle,then teach her to know her Feeding and to bate 
af it in this manner : Shew her ſome meat with your 
fight hand,crying and luring to her aloud it ſhe bate or 
nike at it, then let her quickly and neatly foot it, -and 
fred on it for four or hve bits. Do thus often, and ſhe 
will know her Feeding the better. | 

After this, give her every night ſome Cafting either 
of Feathers, or Cotton with Cloves or Aloes wrapt up 
therein, &c. Theſe Caſtings make a Hawk, clean and 
eager. 


How to make your Hawk bold and venturous. 


In the firſt place, tomake her hardy, you muſt per- 
mit her to Plume a Pullet or large Chicken in a place 
where there is not much light : hex Hood in a readi- 
neſs, you mult have either ot the aforeſaid alive in your 
hand 3 then kneeling on the ground, luring and crying 
aloud to her, make her plume and pull the Pullet a lit- 
tlez then with your Teeth drawing the Strings, un- 
hood her ſoftly, ſuffering her to pluck it with her Beak 
three or four times more 3 then throw out the Pullet 
on the ground, and encourage her to ſcize it, When 
you pexceive the breaks it and takes bloud, you muſt 

[c 4] lure 
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lure and cry aloud to her, encouraging her all the ways 
imaginable : then hood her gently, and give her Tirtng 
of the Wing or Foot of the.faid Pullet. 


How to make-a Hawk kxzow the Lure. 

Your Hawk having three or four times thus killed a 
Pallet or large Chicken in ſome {ecret place, -then thus 
teach her to know. the Lure, - q ied % or 0 

Having faſined a -Pullet unto your Lure, go apart, 
giving your Hzzk unto anpther, who muſt draw looſe 
the firings of her Hood in readineſs : Being goneq 
little way, take half the length of the String , and ca 
it about your Head, luring with your voice at the ſame 
time 3 then let your Hawk be unhooged as you ar 
throwing your Lure a little way from her, not ceafi 
luring all the while. If ſhe ſtoop to the- Lure a 
ſeize, fufferher to plume the Pullet , ill coying and 
luring with your voice z then let her feed on the Pub 
let upon the Lure : Aﬀer that, take her on your Fiſt 
cogether with her meat, then hood her, and let her tire 
as aforeſaid. And thus you may teach her to come by 
degrees toa very great diſtance. 


How to make a Hawk flying. 


When your Hawk, or Hapgard-faulcon will come and 
fioop to the Lure roundly without any fear or coynels, 
you muſt put her on a great pair of Luring-bells z the 
like you muſt do to a Soar-bawk : by fo mucty greater 
muſt the Bells be, by how much your Hawk, is giddy- 
headed, and apt to rake out at Check.  .* 

That being done, and ſhe ſharp ſet, go in a fair mor- 
ning into ſome large Field on Horſeback, which FieK 


mult be vexy little incumbred with Wood or Trees ?- 


having your Hawk on your Fiſt; ride up into the wiod, 
. N j ' an 
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and having looſned her Hood, whiſtle ſoftly to provoke 
her to flyz and then you will obſerve ſhe will begin to 
bate, or at leaſt toflap with her Flags and Sails, and to 
raiſe her (elf on your Fiſt : then ſuffer her untilſhe rouze 
or Mewt ; when ſhe hath done either of them, pnhaod 
her, and let her fly with her Head into the Wind 3 
for thereby ſhe will be the better able to get upon the 
Wing 3 then will ſhe naturally climbe upwards, flying 
in a circle. | 
* When ſhe hath flown threeor four Turns, then cry 
and lure with your Voice, caſting the Lure about your 
head, unto which you muſt firſt tie a Pallet : and if 
your Faulcon come in and approach near you, then caſt 
out the Lure into, the Wind ; and if ſhe ſtoop ta it, re- 
ward her as before. 
© There Is one great fault you will often find in the 
making of a Hawk flying, and that is , when ſhe flieth 
from the Fiſt ſhe will not get up, but take ſtand on the 
ground 3, a frequent fault in Soar-faulcons. You muſt 
then fright her up with your Wand, riding in ta herz 
and when you have forced her to take a Turn or two, 
take her down to the Lure and'feed her. But if this 
do no good, then 'you nmiuſt have in readineſs a Duck 
ſteled, ſo that ſhe may ſee rio way but backwards, and 
that will make her mount the higher. This Duck you 
mit hold by one of the Wings near the body in your 
right hand;. then lure with your voice to make your 
Faulcon turn the head : when ſhe is at a reaſonable 
pitch, caſt up your Duck juſt under hex, that (he may 
perceive it : it (he Grike, {toop, or traſs the Duck, per- 
mit her to kill it, and reward her, giving her a reaſona- 
bee Gorge. Uſe this cuſtom twice or thrice, and your 
Hawk will leave the'Stand , delighting on the Wing, 
ahd'will become very obedient, ee Y « 
Here note, that for the firſt or ſecond time it is not 
convenient, to ſhew your Hawk great or large Fowl, 
the 
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for it often happens that they ſlip from the Hawk into 
the wind 3 the Hawk ngt recovering them, raketh after 
them, which puts the = to much trouble, and 
frequently occaſions the loſs of his Hawk, 

But if it ſo chance that your Hawk fo rake out with 
a Fowl that ſhe cannat zecover it, but gives it over 
and comesin again direQly upon you , then caſt out a 
ſceled Duck 3 and if he Roop and traſs it, croſs the 
Wings, and permit her to take her pleaſure, rewarding 
her alſo with the Heaxt ,. Brains, Tongue, and Liver, 
For want of a quick Duck , take her down with the 
dry Lure, and let her plume a Pullet, and feed her yp- 
on It, | 

By ſodoing, your Hawk will-learn to give over a 
Fow! that rakes out, and hearing the Lure of the Faul- 
coner, will make back again to the River, and know 
the better to hold in. the Head, 


A Flight for a Haggard. 


When you intend a, Flight for a Haggard, for the 
firſt, ſecond, and third. time, make choice of ſach 2 
place where there are no Cxows, Rooks , or the like, 
to take away all occaſion of her raking out after ſuch 
Check. 

Let her not fly qut too far on head at the firſt, but run 
after and cry, Why lo, why lo, to make her turn Head, 
When ſhe is come in, take her down with the Lure, 
unto which muſt be falined a live Pullet, and let her 
Tire, Plume, and feed as aforeſaid. 

Sometimes a Haggard out of pride and a gadding 
humour will rangle . out from her Keeper : then clog 
her with great Luring: bells, and make her a Train or 
two with-a Duck fected, to teach her to hold in and 
know her keeper : take her down often with the dry 


Lure, and reward her bountifully, and let her be wo 
Wc 
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well in bloud, or you may whoop for your Hawk to 
no purpoſe. | 


How to make a Soar-faulcon or Haggard k/ 
her Game at the very frſt. 


If ſhe be well lured, flieth a ggod Gate, and ſtoopeth 
well, then caſt off a well-quaried Hawhk, and let her ſtoop 
a Fowl on Brook or Plalh, and watch her cill (he puc 
it to the plunge : then take down your Make- Hawk, 
reward her, hood her, and ſet herz {op you may make 
uſe of her if need require. 

Then take your Hawk un-entred, and going up the 
wind half a Bow-ſhot , unlooſe her Hood , and ſoftly 
whiſtle her off your Fiſt , until ſhe have rouzed or 
mewted : then let her fly with her Head into the 
wind, having firſt given notice or warming to the 
company to be in readineſs againſt the Hawk be in a 
goo Gate, and to ſhew Water , and to lay out the 

owl. 

When ſhe is at a good pitch, and covering the Fowl, 
then notifie that all the company make in at once to 
the Brook upon the Fowl, to land her : it your Faulcon 
ſtrike, ſtoop, or truſs her Game, run in to help her, and 
crofling the Fowls Wing, let her take her pleaſure there- 
ON. 
If ſhe kill not the Fowl at firſt ſooping, give her 
then reſpite to recover her Gate, When the hath got 
it, and her Head in, then lay out the Fowl as aforeſaid, 
until you land it at laſt 3 nor forgetting to help her 
as _ as (he hath ſ(cized ir, giving alſo her due Re- 
Ward, : | 


Remedy 
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Remedy for a Hawk's taking Stand in a Tree. 


In the firſt place you muſt chuſe ſuch places where 
are no Wood or Trees,. or as little as may be. If you 
cannot avoid it, then have two or three live Trains, 
and give'them to as many men, placing them conve- 


niently for to uſe them. When therefore your Hawk 


hath ſiooped, and endeavours to go to' fiand, let him 
to whom the Hawk moſt bends caſt out his Train- 
Duck ſeeled : if the Hawk kill her, reward her there- 
with. If this courſe will not remedy that fault in her 
by twice or thrice ſo doing, my advice is then to part 
with the Buzzard, © 


How to belp a Hawk froward and coy through 
: di pride of Greaſe. , 


There is a ſcurvy quality in ſome Hawky, proceeding 
from pride of Greaſe, or being high kept, which is a 
diſdainful coyneſs. Such a Hawk therefore muſt not be 
rewarded althqugh ſhe kill; yet give her leave to plume 
a little 3 and then let the Faulconer take a Sheeps- 
Heart cold, or the Leg of a Pullet, and whilſt the Hawk 
is buſic in pluming, let either of them be conveyed into 
the Body of the Fowl, that it may ſavour thercof 3 and 
when the Hawk hath eaten the Brains, Heart, and 
Tongue of the Fowl, then take out your Incloſure, and 
call your Hawkwith it to your Fiſt, and feel her there- 
with: after this give her ſome Feathers of the Neck of 
the Fowl to ſcowr and make her caſt. 
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To make a Hawk hold in her Head, and 
not mind Check. 


Take a piece of a Leaſe, and faſten it to your Lure. 
firing, the other end to the Wing of a Pidgeon, which 
you may put in and pull out of your Hawking-bag at 
your conveniency : when you find your Hawk apt to 
go out, ſhew your Pidgeon. I would not have you uſe 
itoften ; for it draws a Hawk from her place if well 
flown. 


How to continue and keep a Hawk in her 
high-flying. 


If your Hawk be a fiate)y high-flying Hawk, you 
ought not to engage her in more flights than one in a 
morning : for often flying brings her oft from her 
ſtately pitch. If ſhe be well made for the River, fly her 
not above twice in a morning 3 yet teed her up though 
ſhe kill not, 

When a high-flying Hawk being whiſiled to, gathers 
upwards to a great gate, you mult continue her there- 
in, never flying her but upon broad Waters and open 
Rivers; and when ſheis at the higheſt, take her down 
with your Lure z where when (he hath plumed and 
broken the Fowl a little, then feed her up, and by that 
means you ſhall maintain your Faulcon high-flying, in- 
wards, and very fond of the Lure. 

Some wili have this high-flying Faulcon ſeldom to 
| kill, and not to ſtoop ; yet it ſhe kill every day, al- 
though ſhe ftoop from a high Gate, yet if ſhe be not 
rebuked or hurt therewith, ſhe will, I can aflure you, 
become a higher flicr every day than other 3 but (he 
will grow l:{s tond of the Lure, Wherefore your 

high» 
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high-flying Hawke ſhould be made inwards, it being a 
commeridable quality in them to make in and turn head 
at the ſecond or third tofs of the Lure, and when (he 
poureth down upon it as if ſhe had killed, 

And as the teaching of a Faulcon, or any other 
Hawk to come readily to and love the Lure, is an art 
highly commendable, becauſe it is the effe&t of great 
labour and induſtry : ſo it is the cauſe of ſaving many 
a Hawk, which otherways would be loſt irrccovera- 
bly. | 

Mark this by the way, that ſome naturally high-fly- 
ing Hawks will be long before they be made upwards, 
ſill fiſhing and playing the ſlugs 3 and when they thould 
vet up to cover the Fowl, they will fioop before the 
Fowl be put out : And this may proceed from two 
cauſes. In the firſt place, ſhe may be too ſharp ſet , 
and in the next place, it may be ſhe is flown untimely, 
either too ſoon or too late. 

When you fee a Hawk uſe thoſe evil Tatches with- 
out any viſible cauſe , calt her out a dead Fowl for a 
dead Quarry, and hood her vp inſtantly without Re- 
ward, to diſcoarage her from practifing the like ano- 
ther time : half an hour afterwards call her to the Lure 
and feed her, and ſerve her after this tnanner as often 
as ſhe fiſheth in that faſhion. 

Beſides, to corre this errour,the Faulconer ought to 
conſult the natures and diſpoſitions of his Hawks , and 
ſhould carctully obſerve which fly high when in good 
plight, and which beft when they are kept low ; which 
when ſharpeſt ſet, and which on the contrary in a mean 
between both 3; which early at Sun-rifing, which when 
the Sun is but two hours high 3 which fooner, and 

which later in an evening. 

For know that the natures of Hawks are different 
ſo are the time to fly each one : for to fly a Hawk in 

her proper times, and to fly her cut ot it, is as difagree- 
; abi" 
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ible as the flight of a Gerfanlcon and a Buzzard, There- 
fore the Oſtrager muſt fly his Hawke according to their 
natures and difpoſitions, Keeping them always in good 
order. 

Where by the by take notice , all Hawks, as well 
Sorr-bawks as Mew'd-hawks and Haggards , ſhould be 
ſtout in the Evening two or three hours, ſome more, 
ſorne leſs, having reſpect to their natureas it is ſtronger 
or weaker 3 and in the morning alſo according as they 
aſt, hooding; them firſt, and then ſetting them abroad 
4 weathering, until you get on Horſeback to proſecute 
your Recreation. 


A Flight for the Hery. 


This Flight hath leſs of Art in it than Pleaſure to 
the beholders 3 and, to fay the truth, the Flight is ſtate- 
ly and moſt noble. 

' As it is leſs difficult to teach a Hawk to fly at Fowl 
than it is to come unto and love the Lure, the firſt being 
natural, and not the laſtz. fo there is leſs induſiry to be 
nfed in making a Hewk fly the Hern than Water-fow). 
To the firlt ſhe is inſtigated by a natural propenlity and 
inclination 3 to the latter (he is brought with art, pains, 
nd much diligence. ; 

At the beginning of March Herns begin to make 
their Paſſage: if therefore you will adapt your Faul- 
tons for the Hern, you mult not let them fly longer at 
heRiver, and withal you mult pull them down to 
make them light 3 which is done by giving them 
Hearts-and fleſk of Lambs and Calves, alſo Chickens 3 
but give themno wild meats. 

To the intent you may acquaint them one with the 
other, fo that they may the better fly the Hern and 
help one another, you mult call a caſt of them to the 
Lute at once'z - but have a care they crab not toge- 

ther 
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york for ſo they may endanger one another in their 
ight. IE ds 
When your Hawk is ſcowred and clean .and ſharp 
ſet, you muſt then get a live Hern, upon the upper part 
of whoſe long ſharp Bill you maſt place a joynt of a 
hollow Cane, which will prevent her from hurting the 
Hawk: that being done, tie the Hern in.a Creance z 
then ſetting her on the ground, unheod your H 
who will fly the Hern as ſoon as (lice ſees her. IF (he 
ſeize her, make in apace to ſuccour her, and let her 
plume and take bloud of the Hern : then take the 
Brains, the Marrow of the Bones, and the Heart, and 
laying it on your Hawking-glove, give it ygur Faul- 
con. After this, rip her Breaſt, and let your Hawh, feed 
thereon till ſhe be-well gorged : this being done, hood 
her up upon the Hern,, permitting her to plume at her 
pleaſure 3 then take her on your Fiſt, and let her tire 
on the Foot or Pinion. 

Becauſe Herns are not very plentiful, ybu may pre- 
ſerve one for a Train three or four times , by arming 
Bill; Head, and Neck , and painting it of the ſawe 
colour that the Hern is of : and when the Faulcon ſeiz- 
eth her, you muſt b2 very nimble to make in , andde- 
ceive her by a live Pidgeon clapt under the Wing of 
the Hern for the Faulcon, which muſt be her Re- 
ward. 

The Hawk having thus ſeveral times taken her 
Train without diſcovery of the deluſion , you may 
then let the Hern looſe in ſome fair Field without 3 
Creance, or without arming her : when ſhe is up of 2 
reaſonable height, you may calt off your Faukon 3 
who if ſhe bind with the Hern and bring her down, 
then make in apace to reſcue her, thruſting the Her's 
Bill into the ground, and breaking his Wings and 
Legs, that the Hawk, may with more caſe plume and 
foot him. Then reward her as before, with the Brains 
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Marrow 'of the Bones, and Heart, making thereof an 
Talian Soppa, 

Thus much of a Train-Hern. Now to fly the wild 
Hern, it is thus : If you find a' wild Hern at Siege, win 
in as nigh unto her as you can, and go with your 
Hawk under the Wind 3 and having firſt looſed her 
Hood in a readineſs, as ſoon as the Hern leaveth the 
Siege, off with her Hood, and let her fly, If ſhe climb 
to the Hern arid bring her down, run in C as I faid be- 
fore ) to reſcue her, thruſting her Bill into the ground, 
breaking her Wings and Legs, and rewarding her as 
aforeſaid on your Hawking-glove, | 

Now if your Faulcon beat not down the Hetn, or 
do give him over, never fly your Faulcon again at a 
Hern, unleſs with a Make-hawk well entred 5 for the 
Coward by this means, ſeeing another fly at the Hern 
and bind with her, takes freſh courage, And it they 
kill the Hern flying both together, then mult you re- 
ward them both together while the Quarry is hot, 


_ making for them a Soppa as aforeſaid. This is the 


onely way to make them both bold and perfect Hern- 
ers. | 
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Oo che HAGGARD-FAUL CON, 
why ſo called; her good Shape and Pro- 
perties : And what difference there is 
between a Haggard and a Fant 
con-gentle. 


He Haggard is by ſortie called the Peregrin-Faicl- 
con, becauſe, fay ſome, ſhe is brought from a 
Country forrein and remote 3 and therefore others call 


, theni Travellers , or Paſſengers, © But- if there. be vo 
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other reaſon for the name but this , all other Hawke 
coming from exotick places might borrow that appels 
lation. * 

Upon a. threefold conſideration, I conceive they are 

called Haggard or Peregrin-faulcons. | 

| Firſi, becauſe their Eyrie was never found in any 
Country by any man that ever I could hear or read 
ef;:! + 
Secondly, becauſe theſe Faulcons rang]e and wander 
more. than other Faulcon doth , till ſeeking ſtrangy 
and forreign Coaſts ſo that where-ever they come they 
may be julily called Peregrins or Forreigners. 

Thirdly, and laſtly, (he never takes up her habitation 
tong in a place. 

This Haggard is not inferiour to any other Faulcan, 
but very tender, and cannot endure hard weather , fay 
ſome 3 but my experience hath found it otherwiſe 
The reaſon that may be alleadged is this 3 firſt, ſhe tr 
vels far, as a Stranger, and comes into Countries com- 
monly inthe hardeſt time of the year : next, (he 151 
hot Hewk, which may be gathered from her high f- 
ing, where the Air is much colder than below , and 
therefore ought to be more hardy : lalily, ſhe meweth 
with more expedition { it ſhe once begin to caſt her 
Feathers) than other Faulcons do. 

They are of ſhape like other Faulcons 3 but asto 
mould they are of three ſorts, large, middle-(iz'd, and 
little z ſome long-ſhaped , ſome ſhort-truſſed ; ſome 
larger, ſome leſs. « 

They have a fourfold Mail, blank, ruffet, brown 
and Turtle, 

The goodneſs of her Shape conſiſts in having het 
Head plum'd dark or blank, flat on the top with? 
white Wreath environing the ſame, a large blue ben- 
ding Beak, wide Nares, a great black full Eye, high 


ftatcly Neck, large Breaſt, broad Shoulders, a great 
| Tuctle- 
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Turtle-coloured Feather , long Veins and Sails, but 
ſlender ſhaped, a long Train, high Thighs, and white 
on the Pendant Feathers, a large wide Foot, with flen- 
der Stretchers, and Talons tending ſomewhat to an 
azure colour. 

You may know her in her flight from another by 
the ſtirring of her Wings; for ſhe uſeth no thick ſtroak, 
but getteth up to her Moxntee leiſurely , without any 
great making out : beſides ſhe may be known by her 
extraordinary large Sails. 

The differences between the Haggard and Faulcon- 
gentle are theſe : - 

Firſt, the Haggard is larger, being longer-armed 
with longer Beak and Talons , having a higher Neck, 
with a long and fair-ſcaſoned Head. 

Secondly, her Beam-feathers in flight are fonger thart 
the Farlcon-gentle's, her Train ſomewhat larger : a- 
gain, the Haggard hath a flat Thigh, and the other's 
5s round. 

Thirdly, the Haggard willlie longer on the Wing. 

Fourthly , the Haggard at long flight exceeds the 
Faulcon-gentle z which laſt flieth with more ſpeed from 
the Fiſt than the other. For maintenance of Flight 
and goodneſs of Wing the Haggard exceeds all other 
Hawks. 

Fifthly, and lafily, the Haggard is more deliberate 
and adviſed in her Stooping than the Fawlcon-gentle, 
who is more hot and haſty in her Aﬀions, and miſſing 
the Fowl, is apt preſently to fly on head at the Check. 
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Of the BARBARY-FAULCON. 


He Barbary, or, as ſome call her, the Tartaret- 

Faulcon, 1s a Bird ſeldom found in any Country, 

and is called a Paſſenger as well as the Haggard, They 

are ſomewhat leſſer than the Tzercel-gentle, and plum'd 

red under the Wings, {irong-armed, with long Talons 
and Stretchers, 

The: Barbary-Faulcon is venturouſly bold, and you 
may fly her with the Haggard all May and Juv, 
They are Hawhky very ſlack in mewing at firſt 3 but 
_ once they begin, they mew their Feathers ver 
alt, 

They are called Barbary-Faulcons, becauſe they make 
their paſſage through that Country and Txnis, where 
they are more frequently taken than in any other plac, 
namely in the Iſles of the Levant, Candy, Cyprus, and 
Rhodes. Tn my opinion, ſhe is a Hawk of not mud 
value, and therefore I ſhall leave her, to ſpeak of any 
ther of greater reputation. | 


Of the GERFAUL CON. 


He Gerfaulcon is a very fair Hawk, and of great 
force , eſpecially being mewed : ſhe is ſtrong: 
armed, having long Stretchers and Singles 3 ſhe s 
| fierce and hardy of nature, and therefore difficultly to 
be reclaimed. She is a lovely Bird to behold, large 
thanany kind of Faulcen : her Eyes and Head are like 
the Hapgard's. 


Her 


like 
Her 
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Her Beak is great and bending : ſhe hath large 
Nares, and a Mail like a Lanner's 3 her Sails are long 
and ſharp-pointed 3 her Train much like the Lanner's 3 
ſhe hath a large Foot marble-ſeared, and is plumed 
blank, brown, and rufſet, She expects great civility 
from her Keeper, who muſt exercile a great deal of pa- 
tience on her. 

The Gerfaulcon's Eyrie is in ſome parts of Pruſſia, and 
on the borders of Rwfjia 3 and ſome come from the 
Mountains of Norway, and from Germany : Theſe may 
be alſo called Paſſengers. 

By reaſon of the fierceneſs and hardineſs of this 
Bird , (he is very hardly manned and reclaimed 3 but 
being once overcome, ſhe proves an excellent Hawk, 
and will ſcarce refuſe to fly at any thing. 

Their Beaks are blue , ſo are the Sears of their Legs 
and Feet, having Pounces and Talons very long. 

Theſe Hawks do not fly the River, but always from 
the Fiſt fly the Herns, Shovelers, &c, 

In going up to their Gate they do not hold that 
curſe or way which others do 3 for they climbe up 
upon the Train when they find any Fowl, and as 
loon as they have reacht her they pluck her down , it- 
not at the firſt, yet at the ſecond or third encounter. 
You muſt feed and reward them like other Faul- 
ONS. 

They are very crafty, and covet to keep their Ca- 
ſlings long through ſloth 3 therefore inſtead of Cotton 
pc _ a Caſting of Tow, and be fure to keep thera 

rp ſet, 

In the Manning and Reclaiming you muſt by kind- 
nels make her gentle and familiar with you. When 
jou have taught her to be Jurxed loofe, then learn her 
lo.come to the Pelts of Hens, ox any other Fowl ; but 
&t her not touch any living fleſh, for fear that draw 
ler love away from your Voice and Hand. 


[d 3] All 


Pa 
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All this time you muſt be cloſe by her, about her, 


and upon your Knees, uſing your Vaice unto her, with 
her dinner and ſupper clean dreft and waſht , giving 
her ſtill ſome bits thereof with your hand, that ſhe may 
the more delight therein, By doing thus frequent 
you will ſo win her, that ſhould ſhe be guilty of Car. 
Trying, yet by this means ſhe will be reclaimed, and for. 
get that crrour, 

Let the Oftrager have eſpecial care how he make his 
Gerfanlcon at firltt, and indeed all other Hawke ;, for x; 
they are made then, he ſhall ever find them after 3 andif 
they are well made, they are twice made , and forever 
made : and therefore havea care of two much precipt. 
; fation in poſting them forward from one leflon to apo, 
ther, before they are perfe in any thing. 

It you train her with Doves, ſhe will not cary: 
feather from you. But firſt before you ſpring her an 
Doves, let her kill four or fve at Lure cloſe by you 
foot, having a pair of ſhort Creances at your Lure: 

Here note, that the Gerfawlcon is moſt defired fi 
her high-flying, and is beſt at Hern and the Mounte: 
and that you may bring her to perfe&ion herein, pl 
with your entermewed Gerfaulcon the firſt year, ſhew 
ing her all imaginable kindneſs, and uſing all pofſibk 
means to make her love you. When you have brought 
her forward, give her often Caſtings to cleanſe and 
purge her, alſo to prevent the growth of too much glut 
mn fatneſs in her inward parts, which will indange 

xr life, p__ 4 
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Of the SAKER, 


T2 Saker is a Paſſenger or Peregrin-Hawk, for her 
1 Eyrie hath not been found by any. They are 
found in the liles of the Levant, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Candia, and in ſeveral other Iflands in the Seca. 

She is ſomewhat larger than the Haggard-faulcon 1 
her Plume is rufty and ragged; the Sear of her foot 
and Beak like the Lanner 3 her Pounces are ſhort, how- 
ever (he hath great ſtrength, and is hardy to all kind of 
Fowl. She is more diſpoſed to the Field a great deal 
that to the Brook, and delights to prey on great Fowl, 
as the Hern, the Gooſe, &c. As tor the Cranc, ſhe is 
not ſo free to fly at her as the Haggard-faulcon. The 
Saker is good alſo for lefſer Fowl, as Pheaſant, Par- 
tridge, &c. and is nothing ſo dainty of her Diet as 
Hawks long-winged. 

This Hawk will make excellent ſport with a Kite, 
who, as ſoon as ſhe ſees the Saker ( the Male whereof 
is ealled a Sakaret ) caſt off, immediately betakes her 
ſelf to, and truſts in the goodnefs of her Wings, and 
getteth to her pitch as high as poſlibly ſhe may, by 
making many Turns and Wrenches in the Air : which 
if well obſerved, together with the variety of con- 
teſts and bickerings that are between them, ir cannot 
but be very pleaſant and delightful to the beholder. 
| have known in a clear day and little wind ftirring, 
that both the Saker and Kite have ſoar'd fo high that 
the ſharpeſt eye could not diſcexn them, yet hath the 
Saker in the encounter conquered the Kite, and I have 
ſeen her come tumbling down to the ground with a 


ltrange precipitancy. | 
{d 4] Of 
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. Of all Birds the Saker hath the longeſt Train, 
This Hawk will fly at Hern, Kite, Pheaſant, Partridge, 
Quail, and ſometimes at the Hare; but her chieteft 
excellency conlifts in her flying at the Crane, Now 
becauſe we have but few of them in England, I (hall 
defili from ſpeaking farther of the Saker , onely that 
ſhe is made to the Lure as other Hawks are : and in- 
d:ed all Faulcons are made after the ſame manner, yet 
are not flown withal alike 3 tor Sakers,' Lanners, Ger- 
Faulcons, Myitons, and Merlins do not fly the River ; if 
any do, it 15 very rarely. 


_— . <_—_ = —— 


Q————— 


Of the LANNER, LANNERET, 
and TUNISIAN. . 


He Lanner is a Hawk common in all Countries, 

eſpecially in France, making her Eyrie on high 
Trees in Forrcits, or on high Cliffs near the Sex 
{ide. 

She is lefſer than the Faxlcon-gentle , fair-plumed 
when an Enter-mewer , and of {horter- Talons than 
any other Faulcon, Thoſe who have the largeſt and 
beſt-ſeafoned Heads are the beſt Lanners, 

With the Lanney or Lanneret you may fly the River; 
and both are very geod alſo tor the Land. | 

They are not very choice in their Food , and can 
bettcxs away with groſs Vidtuals than -any other 
Hawk, | | 

Mew'd Lanners are hardly known-from the Soar 
hawks, (and fo likewiſe,the $aker) becauſe they: do not 
change their Flume, «of 

You may know the Lanners by theſe three tokens. 


r. They arc. blankcx Hawks than any other, 2, They 
have 
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have leſs Beaks than the reſt. . 3. And laſtly, They are 
leſs armed 3nd pounced than other Faulcons, | 

Of all Hawky there is none fo. fit for a young Faul- 
coner.as the Lanner, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to Sur- 
feits, and ſeldom melts Greaſe by being over-flown. _ 

There are-a fort of Lanners . which Eyrie in «the 
Alps, having their Heads white and flat aloft, large 
and black Eyes, ſlender Nares, ſhort and thick Beaks, 
and lefler than the Haggard or Faxlcon-gentle. Some 
are indifferent large, ſome lefs, and others. middle- 
led, | 
Their Mail is- marble or ruſſet 3 their Breaſt-fea- 
thers white and full of-xuſſet ſpots; the points and ex- 
tremities of their Feathers full of white drops 3 their 
Sails and Train long : they are ſhort Leg'd,. with a 
foot leſs than that of a Faulcon, . marble-ſeer'd 3 but 
being mew'd the Scer changeth toa yellow. ” 

The Lanner never lieth upon the Wing after ſhe 
bath flown to Mark , but after once ſtooping the ma- 
_ a Point, and then , like the Goſhawk , waits the 

owl, | 

If ſhe miſs at the firſt down-fall and kill not, (ſhe will 
conſult her advantage to her greatelt caſe. 

Theſe kind of Hawks are highly prized, in France 
and Italy, neithey is ſhe deſpiſeable in England 3, but 
we look upon them as flothtul and hard-metled : and 
therefore if ypu intend to have any good ct her , keep 
a ſtrict hand over her 3 for ſhe is of an ungrateful dif- 
polition, and will ſlight your Kindnefſes , contrary to 
the nature of the Faxlcon-gentle, who for one good 
alage will return a treble courtefic, and the better the is 
rewarded, the better ſhe will fly. 
| They are flown at Field or Brook, and are Hawks 
that maintain long flights, whereby much Fowl is kil- 
led ( and more than by a better Hawk ) by reaſon oÞ 
Dogs and Hawking-polcs. : 
a ; 
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If yon will fly with a Layer , you muſt keep her 
very ſharp: and becauſe they keep their Caſtings 
long, by reafon. they are hard-metled Hawke, give 
them therefore hard Caſtings made of Tow and knots 

of Hemp. | 

In the reclatming the Lamner and the Lanneret much 
pains and labour muſt be taken , and the chiefeſt thing 
is to make her well acquainted with the Lure , which 
muſt be garniſhed with hard waſht meat , and let her 
receive'the major 'part of her Reward jn bits from 
your hand : as for the reſt of her Training, take the 
fare courſe which I have direQted in the manning and 
ordering of the Haggard-faulcm. But above all take 
pains to ſtay her, #nd 'by yoour utmoſt Art reſtrain her 
from dragging or tartying any thing from you,to which 
il! quality ſhe ' is mire” inclined than any other Hawk 
whatever, | | 

To'conclade this Chapter , I come next to the Tu- 
aifian-Faxlcon, which is not much different in nature 
from the Lamer, yet ſomewhat leſs, but in Foot and 
Plume much alike. She hath a large round Head, 
and is'more creeſe than the Lanner., and more heavy 
and ſluggiſh in her flight. 

She is called a Tunifian-faulcon, from Tunis the Me- 
tropolis of Berbary, the Country where ſhe uſually 
makes her Eyrie. | 

They -are excellent Hawks for the River , lying 
long upon the Wing, and will fly the Field alſo very 
well. 

They naturally delight to-ſcize upon the Hare, and 
will ſtrike boldly ather. Much more might be aid 
of her, which 1 here omit, ſhe beinga Hawk not very 
common in England. 

Having curforily diſcourſt in as good a method as 

conld of the ſeven 'forts of Faulcons, with their 
Manning, Reclaiming, Luring, Training, Staying, oy 
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| ſhall proceed to give you an account of ſorme'other 


Hawks, which I propounded and promiſed in the be- 
ginning of this Treatiſe: take them thus: in order. 


Of te MER LIN. 


He Merlin in Plume is much like the Haggard- 
Faulcon, allo in the Sear of the Foot, Beak, and 
Talons, and is mach alike in Conditions. 

A Merlin well 'mann'd, lur'd, and carctully lookt af- 
ter, will prove an excellent Hawk, Their flight is 
ſwifter than any other Hawk, and naturally they flic at 
Partridge; Thruſh, and Lark. | 

It is a Bird very bufie and unruly, and therefore the 
Faulconer ought to take ſpecial heed'and care of them, 
Jeſt unnaturally they cat off their own Feet and Talons, 
- which ſeveral of them have been known to do, and 
die thereby. For which cauſe, Merlins ought not to. 
be mew*d or intermew'd, becauſe in theMew they of- 
ten ſpoil themſelves. "IK 

She is accounted a Hawk of the Fiſt, and not of the 
Lure; but to my knowledge ſhe may be brought to 
love the Lure very well, 

She is very- venfurous and hardy, which may appear 
by her flying at Birds as big or bigger than her (elf, 
with ſuch cagerneſs, as that ſhe will purſue them even 
into a Town or Village. 

If you will flie with a Merlin at a Partridge, chuſe 
the Formal, which is the Female. The Fack, is not 
worth the Training. 

When you have made her to the Lure, and that ſhe 
will patiently endure the Hood, then make her a Train 
with a Partridge : if ſhe foot and kill it, reward her 
- andy 8% ds | well, 
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well, ſuffering her to'take her pleaſure thereon, Aﬀeer 
this, fly her at the wild Partridge 3 if ſhe take or mark 
it at firſt or ſecond flight, being retrieved by the Spa- 
niels, feed her upon it with a reaſonable Gorge, chear- 
ing her with your Voice in ſuch manner that ſhe may 
know it another time. It ſhe prove not hardy at firti 
Train, try her with a ſecond or third : if ſhe prove not 
then, ſhe will prove nothing worth. 

If you fly the Merlin at Lark or Linnet, let it be with 
a Caſt of Merlins at once, b:cauſe they love to fly in 
company : beſides, it is a greater delight to the Spe. 
Qators to ſee them fly together 3 you ſhall obſerve the 
one climb to the Mountee above the Lark, and the ether 
to lie low for her beſt advantage. 

When your Merlin is throughly manned and made 
gentle, ( which you muſt bring to-paſs according to 
the method propounded for other Hawks) I ſay, when 
ſhe is reclaimed, you may then carry her into the 


fields 3 where having found a Lark or Linnet, get as ' 


near as you can into the Wind to the Bird; and as 
ſoon as the Bird riſeth from the ground, unhood your 
Caſt of Merlinsand caſt them off, and when they have 
beaten down the Lark, let them feed a little thereon, 

There is a fort of Larks which I would not adviſc 
the Faulconer to fly at, and they are called Crt-larky, 
which donot mount as the long-ſpur'd field-Lark, but 
Aly iraight forward, to the' endangering the loſs of your 
Hawk without any-paſtime or pleaſure. 


Of the Mewing of Merlins, Faulcons, Gerfaul- 
cons, and Mylions at Stock or at Large : 
and which is the beſt way of Mewing. 


It is the opinion of ſome, ( but how commendable, 
I will leave the Reader to judge ) that Merlins __— 
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be mew'd, or if they be, that they are very rarely good 
afterwards. Experience tells me the contrary: for 
if they be hardy, and have flown well in their Soarage, 
they have proved much better after mewing than be- 
fore. 

The time of mewing for Faulcons ſhould be about 
the latter end of April; at which time ſet down your 
Faulcons, diligently obſerving whether they be louzy 
or not : if they are, pepper them, and that will infal- 
libly kill the Lice. You muſt alſo ſcour them, before 
you caſt them into the Mew. 

Mewings are of two forts the one looſe and at 
large, the other at the Stock or Stone. 

Mewing at large is thus in ſhort: Tf your Room be 
large, by diviſions you may mew four Faulcons at 
once, each partition conſiſting of about twelve foot 
ſquare, and as much in height, with two Windows 
two foot broad, the one opening to the North, for 
the benefit of cold Air 3 the other to the Ealt, for the 
beneficial warmth of the Sun, At your Eaſt-window 
let there be a Board two foot broad, even with the bot- 
tom of the Window, with a-Lath or Ledge round 3 
in the middle ſet a green Turft, laying good ſtore of 
Gravel and Stones about it, that your Hawk may take 
them at her pleaſure. 

If your Faulcon be a great Bater, let your Chamber 
be on the ground, which muſt be covercd four tingers 
thick with groſs Sand, and thereon ſet a Stone ſome- 
what taper, of about a Cubit in height, on which they 
love to fit, by reaſon of its coolneſs. 

Make her two Perches, at each Window one, to 
recreate her felt as ſhe pleaſeth, cither with Heat or 
Cold. 

Every week or fortnight ſet her a Balon of Water 
to bathe in 3 and when {he hath bathed chercin, take it 
away the night following, 

Your 
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Your Mew mult have a Portal 'to convey in the 
Hack, a thing whereon'the meat is ſerved. I need 
not preſcribe the manner how to make it, fince it is a 
thing ſo generally known already. 

You ought to keep one ſet-hour in feeding 3 for 
will ſhe mew ſooner and better: when ſhe hath fed 
and gorged her (elf, then remove the Stick from the 
Hack on which the meat was faſtened, to keep her from 
dragging it into the Mew. 

In the opinion of moli, it is better Mewing at the 
Stock or Stone, which mult be performed thus: Make 
choice of a Ground-room remote from noife ar con- 
courſe of people, and therein ſet a Table of what 
length you think is moſt convenient for the number 
of your Faulcons, and of about fix foot in breadth, 
with thin Boards along the ſides and ends, about four 
fingers high from the ſuperficies of the Table, which 
mult ſtand on Trefſels about three foot high from the 
ground. Let this Table be covered indifferently thick 
with great Sand mixt with {mall Pebbles, in the midit 
whereof place a pyramidal Free-ſtone about a yard in 
height. unto which tye your Faulcon, Gerfaulcon, Mer- 
lin or Mylion : then take a ſmall Cord of the bignels 
of a Bow-liring, and put it through a Ring or Swivel, 
and bind ic about the Stone in ſuch ſort that the Swi- 
vel may go round the Stone without let or hindrance, 
and thereunto tye the Leaſe of your Hawh. 

Here note, that if you mew more than ope Hawk 
in one Room, you muſt ſet your Stones at that di- 
fiance, that when they bate they may not crab one a- 
nother. | | 

The reaſon of placing this Stone is, becauſe the 
Faulcon delights to fit thereon for its coolneſs ſake, and 
the little gravelly ſtones the Hzwh, frequently (wal- 
lows to cool her within, The Sand is neccſlary to 
preſerve their Feathers when they bate, and their Mew- 


ets | 
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ets are the more cafily cleanſed. The little Gord with 
the Swivel tyed about the Stone, is to keep the 
from tangling when ſhe bateth, becapſe the Ring will 
till follow her. 

All day let your Hawk ſtand. hooded, onely when 
you take her on your Fiſt to feed; at night unhogd 
herz and leſtany accident ſhould happen in the night, 
prejudicial to the Hawk, the Faulconer ought to lie in 
the Mew. 


Of the HOBBY. 


T He Hobby is a Hawk of the Lure, and not of the 
Fiſt, and is a high flier, and is in every reſpe&t 
like the Saker, but that (he is a much leſſer Bird. 

The Hobby hath a blue Beak, but the Seer thereof 
and Legs are yellow : the Crinets or little Feathers 
under her Eye are very black, the top of her head is 
betwixt black and yellow, and ſhe hath two white 
ſeams on her Neck 3 the Plumes under the Gorge and 
about the Brows, are reddiſh, without ſpot or drop 3 
the Breaſt-feathers are brown fox the moſt part, yet 
powdered with white ſpots 3 her Back, Train, and 
Wings are black alofr, having no great ſcales upon the 
Legs, unleſs ic be a few beginoing behind the three 
Stretchers and Pounces, whichare very large in reſpe& 
cf her ſhort Legs 3 her Brail-feathers are engouted be- 
twixt red and black; the Pendant-feathers ( which 
are thoſe behind the Thigh ) are of a ruſty ({moaky 
complexion. The daring Hobby may be well called 
ſo, for ſhe is nimble and light of Wing, and dares 
encounter Kites, Buzzards, or Crows, and will give 
ſouſe for Touſe, blow for blow, till ſometimes _y 
cize 
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ſeize atid come tumbling down to the ground both to- 
.gether. ne | | 
. They are chiefly for the Lark, which poor little crea- 
ture ſo dreads the fight of a Hobby ſoating in the Ait 
over her, that (he will rather chuſe to conmit her (elf 
to the mercy of Man or Dogs, or to be tratnpled on by 
Horſes, than venture her (elf into that Element wher 
the ſees her mortal Enemy ſoaring. © 
The Hobby makes excellent ſport with Nets and 
Spaniels, which is performed after this manner. The 
Dogs.range the field to ſpring the Fowl, and the Hob- 
bies {oar over them aloft in the Air : the filly Birds, 
fearing a Conſpiracy between the Hawks and Dogs to 
their utter deſtrution, dare not commit themſelves 
to their Wings, but think it ſafer to lie cloſe to the 
ground, and fo are taken in the Nets. This ſport is 
called Daringe 


& _—_—_—— 
—— | —_—_— 


Of th GOSHAW K. 


bn are ſeveral ſorts of Goſhawks , and they ate 
different in goodneſs, force, and hardineſs, xc 
cording to the diverſity of their choice in Cawking: 
at which time when Hawke begin to fall to liking, al 
Birds of Prey do aſſemble themſclyes with the Goſhanh, 
and flock together. 

The Femalc is the beſt : and although there be ſome 
Goſhawks 'which come from Sclavonia, Sardinia, Lom- 
bardy, Ruſſia, Puglia, Germany, Armenia, Perſia, Greece, 

_ and Africe; yet there are none better than thoſe which 
are bred in the North parts. of Treland, as in the Pro 


vince of Viſter, but more eſpecially in the County 


Tyrone. 


Tak! 
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Take theſe Rules as to the goodneſs of her propor- 
tion or ſhape. 

She ought to have a ſmall Head, her Face long and 
ſtraight, a large Throat, great Eyes, deep ſet, the Apple 
of the Eye black, Nares, Ears, Back, and Feet large and 
blank 3 a black long Beak, long Neck, big Breaſt, hard 
fleſh, long Thighs,fleſby, the bone of the - and Knee 
ſhort, long large Pounces and Talons. From the Stern 
or Train to the Breaſt forward ſhe ought to grow round: 
the Feathers of the Thighs towards the Train ſhould 
be large, and the Train-teathers ſhort, ſoft, and ſome- 
what tending to an Iron Mail. The Brayl - feathers 
ought to be like thoſe of the Breaſt, and the Covert- 
feathers of the Train ſhould b< ſpotted and full of black 
rundles; but the extremity of every Train-feathet 
ſhould be black- ſtreaked, | 

- The fign of force in a Goſhawk is this : Tye divers 
of them in ſeveral places of one Chamber or Mew, and 
that Hawk that doth iliſe and mewt higheſt and far- 
theſt off from her, is without queſtion the (trongeſt 
ay for the high and far mewtivg argues a ſtrong 

ack, 

| might tell you the ill ſhape of a Goſhawk but ſuice 
I have declared the good , the bad may be collected 


trom thence: Contraria contrariis dignoſcunter. How- 


[ever take this general rule, That Goſbawk, that hath 


pendant Plumes over her Eyes, the whites whereof are 
wateriſh and blank, that is red-mail'd or bright tawny, 


; hath the molt aſſured tokens of a Hzwh that is ill con- 


ditioned, 

The Gaſhawk, preyeth on the Pheaſant, Mallard, 
Wild-goote, Hare, and Concy , nay, (he will venture 
to {cize on a Kid or Goat 3 which declareth the incſti- 
mable courage and valour of this Hawk. 

She ought to be kept with great care, becaule ſhe is 
very choice and dainty, and looks to have a nice hand 
kept over her. ſe] How 
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| How to make the Soar or Haggard -Goſhawk. 


Firſt trim them with Jeſſes, Bewets, and Bells , as 
ſoon as they come to your hands 3 keep them fceled 
{ome time, hooding and unhooding them often, teach- 
ing them to feed on the Fiſt three or four days, or till 
they have left their Rammageneſs and become gentle: 
having ſo done, unſce] them by Candle-light at night, 
cauſing them to tire or plume upon a Wing or Leg 
of a Pullet ; and be fure to deal gently and mildly 
with them until you have won and throughly man- 
ned them : then you may go into ſome pleaſant held, 
and firſt give them a bit or two hooded on your Fiſt, 
and the like unhooded, caſt them down fair and ſoftly 
on ſome Fearch, and make them come from it to your 
Fiſt, calling to them with a Faulconer's uſual terms; 
and when they come, feed them, calling all the while 
in the ſame manner to make them acquainted with 
your voice, The next day you may call them with 
—_ at a farther diſtance, fecding them as be 
Orc. 

When you have thus called your Goſhawk abroad 
three or four days, and that you tind her grow cun- 
ning, then take her on your Fiſt, and mount on Horſe- 
back, and ride with her an hour or two, unhooding 
and hooding her ſometimes, giving her a bit or twoin 
fight of your Spaniels, that ſhe may not be afraid of 
them : this being done, ſet her on a Tree with a ſhort 
Creance ticd to her Loins, and going halt a ſcore yards 
from her on Horſeback , call her to your Fiſt accor- 
ding, to art 3 if ſhe come, reward her with two 01 
* three bits, and caſt her up again to the Tree : then 
throw out a dcad Pullet ( to-which ſhe was uſed be- 
fore ) about a dozen yards from her; if ſhe fly tot 


and {cizc it, let her fec1 three or four bits upon it 3 _ 
the 
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the mean while about her on Horſeback, and rate back 
your Spanie!s, becauſe they ſhall not rebuke her at firſt, 
and make her ever after afraid of them : then alight, 
and gently take her on your Fiſt, feed her, hood her, 
and let her plume or tirc. | 

Here note, that the Geſhawk is a greater Poulterer, 
and therefore it would be more requiſite to throw out 
a dead Partridge, or one made artificially with its 
Wing, Tail and Plumage 3 which will cavſe her to 


know Partridge better, and Poultry leſs, 


How to make a Goſhawk fly to the Partridge: 


Having manned your Goſhawh, go into the field with 
her, carrying with you a Train-Partridge, and unhood- 
ing your Haw{, bear her as gent]y as you can 3 and you 
will do well to let her plume or tire, for that will make 
her the more cager. 

If the Partridge ſpring, let her fly : it ſhe tmark one; 
two, three, or more on the ground, then go to her and 
make her take Pearch on {ome Tree thereby : then it 
you can rettive the Partridge with your Spaniels ; as 
ſoon as they ſpring it you mult cry, Howit, howit, and 
tetrive it the {ſecond time, crying when it ſpringeth as 
aforeſaid : if your Hawk kill it, feed her upon it. 

It it ſo happen your Spaniels ſhould take it ( as it is 
very frequent for hot Spaniels to light upon the Par- 
tridge, being cither flown oſt of breath, or overchar- 
ged with fcar} then alight from your Horle, and taking 
it ſpeedily from the Dogs, caſt it out to your Hawk cry- 
ing, Ware Harh, ware, and let her fecd thereon at her 
pleaſure, 

After this you mmuft/not fly her in two days : fot ha- 
ving fed on bloudy meat , the will not fo ſoon be in 
good caſe to fly again 3 for ſuch meat is not fo eaſily 
endewcd by a Hark as the Leg of 4 Chicken or the like, 
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Uſing her thus three or four times, ſhe will be wel] 
in bloud, and become an excellent Flicr at this pleaſant 
Field flight. 


Here note, that you muſt do at firſt with her as with \ 


other Hawks, that is, ſeel and watch her, and win her 
to feed, to the Hood, to the Filt, &c. and then enter 
her to young Partridges till November , at which time 
both Trees and Fields become bare and empty : then 
you may enter her to the old Rewen, ſctting her (hort 
and eager 3 if ſhe kill, feed her up with the Partridge 
three or four times, and this will bring her to perfe- 
Aion. 

If your Hawk, be a good Partridger, let her not fly 
at the Powt or Pheaſant , for they fly not fo long a 
Flight as the Partridge 3 and therefore the Goſhawk 
being more greedy of Prey than any other Hawk, 
(yet defirous of caſe , would always covet ſhort Flights, 
not'caring to hold out: not but that there are ſome 
goon both for long and ſhort flights, but they are rarely 
ound. 

Beſides, you muſt have a great care in keeping them 
in good order , with Flying , Bathing , Weathering, 
Tiring, and Eluming. | 


. How to help a Goſhawk that turneth Tail to 
Tail, and giveth over her Game. 


4 

It is uſual for a Goſhawk to fly at a Partridge , yet 
neither kill it, nor fly it to mark, but to turn Tailto 
Tail , that is having flown it a Bow-ſhot or more , (he 
giveth over her Game, and takes a Trec : then mui 
you call in your Spaniels to the Retrieve that way your 
Hawk flew the Partridge 3 let the Faulconer draw 
himufelt that way alſo, and carrying with him a quick 


Partridge, let him caſt it out to her, which will m_ 
er 
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, her believe it is the ſarne ſhe flew at. When you ca(t 


it out, cry, Ware Hawk, ware; make her ſeize it, and 
feed her uponit: and this will encourage her to fly 
out her flight another time. If the next time you fly 
her ( which muſt be the third day ) ſhe ſerve you fo 


- again, then muſt you do as aforeſaid with alive Par- 


tridge carried about you for that purpoſe : if ſhe ſerve 
you ſo the third time , ] would adviſe you to rid your 
hands of her as ſoon as you can. 


How tomake a Goſhawk fly quickly. 


The Goſhawk (eſpecially Soars and Niaſſes) are very 
loving to and fond of man, and therefore ſhould be 
flown with a little more Rammage, elſe frequently, at- 
ter ewo or three ſtroaks with their Wings, they will give 
over the flight, and return to the Keeper : wheretore 
you muſt fly with them as ſoon as you can, And yet 
there is an evil which attends this direction, and that is. 
by flying over-ſoon you will pull down your Hawk and 
make her poor, from whence proceeds feartulneſs and 
cowardiſe, To remedy which, you maſt give your 
Hawk ſome reſpite, and ſet her up again before you fly 
her. There are ſome Goſhawks (but very few) which 
will not fly when they are in good plight : then mult 
you bate their fleſh, and pinch them with ſcouring, 
waſher meat, and the like. Bat the belt way of flying 
ſuch an one is when (he is luſty and high: and to adde 
to her vivacity and courage, let her be (et abroad in the 
morning an hour or two, when the weather is not ve- 
ry cold 3, for being fo weather'd, when (he hath flown 
a Partridge to the Mark, ſhe will not away uatilit be re- 
trieved by the Spaniels. 
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How to fly a Goſhawk zo the River. 


A Goſhawh (but no Trerce!)) may fly the River at 
Mallard, Duck, Gooſe, or Hern, with other large 


Water-fowl: She is made for that purpoſe after this 


manner, 

Firſt, make her to the Fiſt, as is preſcribed in her 
making to the Field : then carry her into the hield 
without Bells, and with a live Duck, which you muſt 
give to one of the company , who muli hide nimſelf 
in {ome Ditch or Pit with the Duck ticd to a Creance : 
then muſt you draw near him with your Hawk unhood- 
ed on your Filt, and giving him ſome private notice to 
throw out the Duck, caſt off your Hawk; and if (he take 
it at the Source , let him reward and feed her with a 
reaſonable Gorge : then take her upon your Fitſt and 
hood her, permitting, her to tire and plume upon the 
Leg or Wing of the Duck. The third day go again 
with her into the Field in like manner, or el{c find out 
ſome Plaſh or Pool where Wild-fowl lic, taking the ad- 
vantage of the riling Bank : being near the Fowl, let 
* {ome of the company raiſe them up, and your Hank 
being unhooded, caſt her off; if ſhe kill any of them at 
Source, make in to her quickly, and croſs the Fowl's 
Wings, ſo that ſhe may toot and plume it at her plea» 
{ure, rewarding, her as before. After this, take her on 
your Fiſt, and let her tire and plume the Leg or Wing 
of the Fowl aforeſaid, | 

When your Goſpawk is throughly nouzlcd, and well 
in bloud,. you may fly her twice a day or cftner, rewat- 
ding her as bcto1cs 8 


An 
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An excellent way to preſerve a Goſhawk in the 
time of her flying, eſpecially in hot weather. 


Take a pint of Red-roſe-Water, put it into a Bot- 
tle, bruiſe one ſtick or two of green Liquorilh and put 
in it likewiſe a little Mace, and the quantity of a Wall- 
nut of Sugar-candy, and draw her meat through it 
twice or thrice a week, as you ſhall find occaſion ; Tt 
prevents the Phantaſs, and ſeveral Diſeaſes they are 
ſubject to : beſides, it gives a huge Breath, and gently 
{coureth her. 


How to fly the Wild-gooſe or Crane with 
the Goſhawk. 


Having mann'd your Goſhawk, brought her to the 
Fift, and train'd her with a Gooſe in the Field, then 
ſeek out where Wild-geeſe, Cranes,or other large Wild- 
fowl lie : having found them afar off, alight and carry 
your Hzwk unhooded behind your Horſe, ſtalking to- 
wards them until you have got pretty nigh them,hold- 
ing down your H ark covert under the Horſc's Neck or 
Body, yet fo that ſhe may fee the Fowl: then you mutt 
raiſe them,and caſting oft your Hark, it ſhe kill, reward 
her. And thus (he may kill four or hive ina day. 

In ike manner, you may make her to the Crane, 
and may ſtalk to Fowl which lie in Ponds or Pits as 
aforeſaid, 

Here note, that if you can fly at great, ſlight the 
_—_ Flights, which will make your Hawk the bol- 

Cr. 
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How to mew a Goſhawk, and draw her our of 
the Mew, and make her Flying. 


Having flown with a Goſhewk, Trercel , Soar , or 


Haggard till March, give her ſome good Quarry in her 

Foor, and having ſeen her clean from Lice, cut off the 

Buttons of her Teſts, and thiow her into the Mew ; 

which Room ſhould be on the ground, and fcituated 
towards the North, if poſſible. 

Let the Pearches therein be lined with Canvas or 
Cotton 3, for otherwiſe by hurting her Foot ſhe may 
get the Gout or Pynn. 

Let the Mew have alſo a Window towards the 
Eaſt, and another Northward. There muſt be alſo a 
Baſon of Water in the Mew for bathing, which muſt 
be ſhifted every three days. Feed your Hawk with 
Pigeons, or elſe with the hot Fleſh of Weather-Mut- 
tor. 

About the beginning of Ofober, if you fing your 
Goſhawh, fair mew'd and hard penn'd, then give her 
Chickens, Lambs-hearts, or Calves-hearts, for about 
twenty days together, to ſcour her, and make her ſliſe 
out the ſlimy ſubltance and glitt out of her Pannel, and 
enſeam her, | 

Having done thus, ſome Evening draw her out of 
the Mew, and new furniſh her with Jeſles, Bells, Bew- 
ets, and all other things needful for her : then keep 
her ſeel'd two or three days, till ſhe will endure the 
Hood patjently ; for mewed Hawks are as impatient 
of the Hood as thoſe newly taken. 

When you have won her to endure the Hood, then 
m an Evening by Cand!e-light you may unſcel her, 
and the next day ſhew her the Filt and Glove, making 
her to tire and plume morning and evening, giving 

her ſometiaies in the morning ( when her Gorge 1s 
empty) 
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empty) a little Sugar-candy, which will help her in an 
excellent manner to endew, 

When you tind your Goſhawk feed eagerly, and that 
you thinkin your judgement ſhe is enſcamed, and that 
you may boldly fly with her, then go with her into the 
Field ſhe will then bate, (if empty) and fly of her 
own-accord : if ſhe kill, feed and reward her; but if 
ſhe fly to the mark with a Partridge, then muſt you xc- 
trive it, and ſerve her as afore declared, 


Some general Obſervations for an Oſtrager © 
or Falconer in Keeping and Reclaim- 
ing a GOSHAWK. 


It frequently happens that a Goſhawh or Tiercal, 
where good in their Soarage, become worle after they 
are mewed : and the reaſon may be, becauſe ſhe was 
not cheriſhed nor encouraged, to make her take delight 
in her Soarage. 

For in a manner the major part of a Faulconer's 
Skill confiſts in coying and kind uſage of his Hawk, ſo 
cheriſhipg her that ſhe may cakedelight in her Flight. 

At the firſt entring of his H:wkh, he ought always to 
have a Train-Partridge in his Bag, to ſerve her with 
when need requires, to purchaſe her love : and let him 
take ſuch obſervations whith may keep his Hawk, al- 
ways in good order. As firlt, he muſt know naturally 
all Goſhazpks are full of moilt humours, eſpecially in the 
Head, and therefore let him ply them with Tiring and 
Pluming morning and evening ; for that will open them 
in the Head, and make them calt water thereat. Let 

the Goſhawh's tiring be a Rum of Bzet, a Pinion or the 
Leg of a Chicken, given by the tire, or in the warm 
Syn : this not onely opens her Heaa, but keeps her from 
ſlothfulne(s in good exerciſe. 

Give 
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Give her every night Caſting of Feathers or Cotton, 
and in the morning mark whether it be wrought round 
or not, whether ſweet or not, whether moilt or dry, 
and of what colour the water is that drops out of the 
Caſting: by theſe means he ſhall know what condition 
his Hawk is in, 

He alſo ought to regard her Mewts , to fee whether 
they be clean or not, and give remedies accordingly, 
He ought alſo to conſider the ſeaſon 3 for in cold wea- 
ther he muſt ſet his Hawk in ſome warm place where 
fire is made 3 he muſt line the Pearch with Canvas or 
Cotton, and miſt ſet it ſo far from the Wall that the 
Hawk hurt not her Feathers when ſhe bateth. If the 
- weather be temperate, he may then ſet her in the Sun- 
ſhine for an hour or two in the morning. | 

Let no Hens or Poultry come near the place where 
your Hawk doth Pearch ; and in the Spring offer her 
water every week, orelſe ſhe will foar away from you 
when (he flieth, and you may go look her. 

If your Hawk bathe her ſelf ſpontaneouſly in cold 
weather after her flight, go preſently to the next. houſe 
and weather her with her Back to the fire, and.not her 
Gorge,for that will make her ſick: and dry your Hawk 
if you have carried her in the Rain. 

A good Faulconer will always keep his Hawk high 
and luſty, yet fo that ſhe may be always in a condition 
to fly beſt. 

Alſo he muſt keep his Hawk, clean, and her Feathers 
whole : and if a Feather be broken or bruiſed, he mult 
preſently imp it 3 and to that end he mult have his 
Imping-ncedles, his Semond, with other Inſtruments 
always in rcadincls. 

The firlt year it is moſt requiſite to fly your Goſhawk 
to the Ficld, and not to the Covert 3 for ſo they will 
learn to hold out, and not turn tail in the midſt of 
their flight : and when they are mewed Hawhkg, you 

may 
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may make them do what you will : and it is better 
to let her be a little rammage than to be overman- 
ned. 

Her feeding is beſt on hot meats : and if you would 
infrudt her to kill great Fow], make her Trains there- 
of ; and if you would have her continue thoſe Flights, 
never fly her at leſs, for that will take her off from them 
and ſpoil her. If you will make her to fly with a 
Dog to afſiſi her, then feed your Hawk with great Fowl, 
and your Dogs with fleſh tied under their Wings. If 
you train your Hawk with them, rewarding her upon 
the Train, and your Dog with her, this will make them 
acquainted together. 

Thus continue doing till your Dog throughly knows 
his duty : and be ſure to keep your Dog tied up for if 
you let him go looſe, it will ſpoil the beſt Dog that is: 
and never give him a reward, but when he maketh in 
at ſuch Fowls to reſcue the Hawk, 

Call your Goſhawk to no other thing than your Fiſt, 
and oftentimes ſpurt good wine on your Goſhawks 
Sears : And note, that in all her Diſtempers ſweet 
things are beſt to be adminitired in her Medicines. 


Of the SPARROW-HAWK. 


He laſt Hawk, which we (hall treat of, is the Spar- 
row-hawhk , of which there are fevcral kinds, and 
of different Plumes. 

For the kinds, there is the. Sclavonian, Calabrian, 
Corſican, German, Vicentian, and Veronian, Alpiſan, Sab- 
bean, and Bergamaſcan, in the black Vale near the Con- 
tines of Valtolina, It is needleſs to give you a particu- 
ar account of them, | 
| Their 
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Their Plumes are different : ſome are (mall plumed 
and blank Hawks, others of a larger Feather, ſome 
plumed like the Quail, ſome brown or Canvas-mai}q, 
and others have juſt thirteen Feathers in their Train, 
ec. 

To be ſhort, this CharaQter I may juſtly give the 
Sparrow-bawk, in genera), that ſhe is in her kind, and 
for that Came her ſirength will give her leave to kill, 
a very govud Hawk. Belides, he that knows how to 
man, reclaim, and fly with a Sparrow-hawk, may 
eaſily know how to -keep and deal with all other 
Hawhke. 

And herein lieth an excellency in the Sparrow-hawh, 
ſhe ſerves both for Winter and Summer with great 
pleaſure, and will fly at all kind of Game more than 
the Faulcon. If the Winter-Sparrow-hewh prove good, 
ſhe will kill the Pie, the Chough, the Jay, Wood-cock, 
Thruſh, Black-bird, Felfare, with divers other Birds of 
the like nature. 


How to make a Sparrow-hawk, whether Eye, 
Brancher, Soar, Mew'd, or Haggard. 


Sparrow-bawks are to be conſidered as all other 
= of Hawhkz are, according to their age and diſpo- 

ition. 

The ſeveral kinds of Sparrow-bawky may be compre» 
hended under theſe five heads 3 the Eyeſſes or Nyeſſe, 
Branchers, Soars, Mew'd,and Haggards. 

Eyeſſes, are mewed in the Wood, and are taken in 
the Evtie 


Branchers, are thoſe which have forſaken the Eyric, | 


and are fed near it by the old ones on Boughs and 
Branches. 


Soar-harvhy, arc ſo called, bzcauſe, having forſaken 
the 
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the Eyrie, and beginning to prey for themſelves, they 
ſoar up aloft for pleaſure. 

Mew'd Hawks, are ſuch which have once or more 
ſhifted the Feather. 

Laſtly, Haggards, are they which prey for themſelves, 
and do alſo mew in the Wood or at large. 

This diviſion of kindes is not peculiar to the Spar- 
rw-Hawk, but common to all : give me leave to run 
them over in order as I have ſet them down. 

For the Eyreſi or Nyeſs, (which is of greateſt difficul- 
ty to bring to any pertecion) you mult firſt feed her 
in ſome cool Room which hath two Windows, the 
one to the North, and the other to the Eaft, which 
muſt be open, and barred over with Laths, not ſo wide - 
for a Hawk to get out, or Vermin to come in : ſtrow 
the Chamber with freth Leaves, and doin every reſpe&t 
to this Room as 1 have ordered hn a former Chapter for 
the Mewing the Faulcon. 

You mult feed your Eyeff with Sparrows, young Pi- 
geons, and Sheeps-hearts. Whillt ſhe is very young 
and little you (hould cut her meat, or ſhred it into ſmall 
pellets, and feed her twice or thrice a day, according as 
you hind her endew it or put it over, | 

When ſhe is full ſummed and flieth about, then give 
her whole ſmall Birds, and ſometimes feed her on your 
Fiſt, ſuffering her co (train and kill the Birds in your 
hand z and ſometimes put live Birds into the Chamber 
where (he is, that (he may learn to know to foot and to 
kill them 3 and let her feed upon them in your preſence : 
by this courſe you will not onely neul her, but take 
her off from that (curvy quality of hiding her Prey 
when (he hath ſeized it, a natural property belonging 


'ro all Eycflcs. Likewiſe every morning go into the 


Room, call her to your Fiſt, whiſile and uſe ſuch terms 
as you would have her hereafter acquainted with. 


When (he hath pur forth all her Feathers ard is full 
\umroed, 
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ſummed, then take her out of the Chamber, and fur. 
niſh her with Bells, Bewets, Jeſſes, and Lines. 

It will be altogether requifite to ſeel her at 
firſt, that ſhe may the better endure the Hood 
and handling : and let it be a Rufter-hood that is 
large and cafie, which you muſt pull off and put on fre- 
quently, ſtroaking her often on the head, till ſhe will 
ſtand gently. Is 

In the Evening by Gandle-light unſcel her , giving 
her ſomewhat to tire upon, handling and ſtroaking her 
Feathers gently, hooding and unhooding her as often 
as you think hit. 

Before l proceed any farther, I ſhall inform you how 
to Seela Hawk after the beſt manner. Take a Needle 
threaded with untwiſted Thread, and caſting your 
Hawk, take her by the Beak,and put the Needle through 
her Eye-lid, not right againſt the fight of the Eye, but 
ſomewhat nearer the Beak , that ſhe may have liberty 
to {ce backward and have eſpecial carc that you hurt 
not the Web: then put your Needle through the other 
Eye-lid, drawing the ends of the Thread together, tic 
them over the Bcak, not with a ſtraight knot, but cut 
off the Threads near to the cnd of the knot, and {0 
twiſt them together, that the Eyc-lids may be raiſed (o 
upwards that the Hawk may not (ce at all, but as the 
Thread (hall flacken, ſhe ſhall bc able to ſee backwards 
only, which is the cauſe that the Thread is put nearet 
the Beak. 

When your Eyeſs is well won to the Hood , and to 
the Fiſt, let her kill ſmall birds thereon 3 then call 


her two or three days or longer , till fhe will come far] 


off; then take a live Pidgeon tied by the Foot with a 
Creance, and ſtir it till your Hawk will bate at it and 
ſeize it, but not far off that you may quickly help 
her at the firſt, leſt the Pidgeon tiruggling with her ſhe 
prove too (trong,and fo diſcoutage your young ay” 

| then 
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then let her plume and foot her; and feed her there- 
upon, whiſtling the while, that ſhe may know it ano- 
ther time: then hood her, afid let her plume and tire 
a little. | 

You may uſe her to Trains of Chicken and Quail : 
and when (he will ſeize readily by often Training, ride 
out with her in the morning mto the Fields, ' where 
calling y our Sparrow-hawk to your Fiſt, and giving her 
a bit or two, go with your Spaniels to (eek ſome Beavy 
of young Quails, advancing your Filt aloft, that your 
Hawk may ſee them when they ſpring, flying her at ad- 
vantage : - if ſhe kill reward her, &c. it ſhe mils, ſerve 
her with the Train of a Quail © ' © 

Let your Dogs hunt on your right hand when they 
range, but efpecially when they quelt and: call,-to the 
end you may the better ca{t'off your Hawk. When 
your Hawk, is throughly entred-and well nouzltd; you 

i may then hold your hand low, tor ſhe will now bate 
at the Whur : but whatſoever you do, have a quick 
eye and a good regard to the Spaniels; not coveting to 
be too near them, but a little ab6ve them, that you-may 
let your Hawk fly coalting at the advantage when the 
Game ſpringeth. Al 


Of the Brancher, Sodr, Mew'd, and Haggard 
Sparrow-hawk, 


Having ſpoken of the firſt kind of Sparrow-haws,viz. 
the Eyeſs, the” other four in the Title of this Chapter 


-muſt conſequently be diſcourſed of. 


I ſhall give you but few inftrucions, for in cfte& the 
ſame Precepts that ſerve for the Eveſi will ſerve alſo 
for the Braneher, Soar, Mew'd, and Haggard Hawmhks 5 
'onely this, theſe four laſt require not fo much pains to 


| be taken to make them know their Game as the Eyef,, 


becauſe 


1 
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bees they have been accuſtomed to prey for them- 
elves. 

| Above all things, the Faulconer muſt take them off 
from their ill cuſtom of carrying, and that may be done 
by ſerving them with great Trains, whereby they will 
learn to abide on the Quarry. 

Be very mindful of coying them as much as you can, 
for they will remember a kindneſs or injury better 
than any other Hawh. | 

If the Hzwk, be newly taken, and will not feed, they, 
rub her Feet with warm fleſh, whiſiling to her, and 
ſometimes putting the fleſh unto her Beak : if (he 
will not yet feed, rub her Feet with a live Bird 3 if at 
the crying of the Bird the Hewk ſcizeth it with her 
Feet, it isa figne ſhe will feed 3 then tear off the Skin 
and Feathers of the Bird's Breaſt, and put the Bird to 
hes Beak, and ſhe will cat. 

When fhe will feed upon your whiſtle and chirp, 
then hood her with a Rufcer-hood, and feed her be- 
times in the morning; and whep ſhe hath endewdd, 
give her a Beaching in the day-time, and every time 
you hood her, give her a bit or two at evening give 
her the Brains of a Hen for her ſupper : and in every 
thing elle order theſe Hawhkg aforeſaid, as you do the 
Faulcon and the reſt. | 


Flow to mew Sparrow-hawks. 


Some uſe to put their Sparrow-hawk into the Mew 
as ſoon as they leave flying her, cutting off both het 
Bewets, Lines, and knots of her ſeſſcs, and fo leave 
them in the Mew till they are clean mewed. 

If you will have your Sparrow-bawhk,to fly at Quail, 
Partridge, or Pheaſant-powt, then you mult draw her 
in the beginning of April, and bear her on the Fili till 
ſhe be clean and throughly enſcamed. 
Others 
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Others kecp their Sparrow-hawks on the Pearch un- 
til March, and then throw them into the Mew, pcper- 
ing them for Lice, if they have any. Her Mew ſhould 
be a Chamber aloft from the ground, eight or nine 
foot long, and about fix foot broad : her Windows 
and Pearches mult be like the Goſhawks. 

Her Mew being thus provided, in May go in to her 
in an Evening by Candle-light, and taking her vp ſoft- 
ly,pull out all her Train-fcathers one after another : this 
ſhall make her mew the faſter, eſpecially if you feed her 
with hot meat and Birds, obſerving a certain hour to 
feed her in, | | 

Once in fourteen days ſct water before her in the 
Mew : if you perceive (he hath any Feathers or Down 
which ſtand ſtaring upon her Back,ſitting as if ſhe would 
rouze, then ſet her water ſooner, If you put water 
by her continually, it delays her Mewingz and to 
keep it always from her, cauſeth her to mew her Fea- 
thers uncleanly : but water once in a fortnight is the 
beſt Medium for her Mewing between thoſe two ex- 
treams. 

Thus having given you a ſummary account of moſt 


Hawks commonly in uſe in England, and in molt parts 


of Exrope, (ſhewing their Shapes, Complexions, Na- 
tures, manner of Manning, Reclaiming, Ordering, 
Luring, Flying, Mewing, &c. I ſhall next give you 
an account of the ſeveral Diſeaſes and Maladies they 
are ſubject to, with their proper Cures and Remedies : 
but before I ſhall enter thereon, give me leave to in- 
form the Oltrager or Faulconer of his neceſſary du- 
ties; 
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The Duty of a Faulconer ; with neceſſary 
Rules and Obſervations for him 
to follow. 


Faulconer ovght to conſult and conſider the 
quality and mettle of his Hawke, and to know 
which of them he ſhall fly with carly, and with which 
ate. _ - 
He muſt bz fond of his Hawk, patient, and cleanly 
in keeping her from Lice, Mites, and the like Vermin, 
He mult rather keep his Hawks high and full of fleſh, 
than poor and low, which makes them more ſub- 
je& to infirmities than when they are in very good 
plight, 

Every night after flying, he muſt give his Hawk Ca- 
ſting, ſometimes Plumage, ſometimes Pellets of Cot- 
ton, and ſometimes Phvlick, as he (hall find her diſcea- 
ſed by her Cafting or Mewr. 

Every night he mult make the place very clean un- 
der her Pcarch, that he may know by her Caſting whe- 
ther the Hawk ſtards in necd of Scourings upwards or 
duwnwards. | 

Lct him remember every Evening to weather his 
Hawh,, excepting ſuch days wherein ſhe hath bathed 
after which, in the Evening ſhe ſhould be put into a 
warm Room on a Pearch with a Candle burning by 
her, wherc ſhe muſi {it unhooded, it ſhe be not ram- 
mage, to the intent ſhe prune and pick her (ſelf, and 
r.joyce by cnoiling her {clt after bathing : and in the 
n:01ning he ought to weather her, and kt her caſt, if 
{he hath not done it already, keeping her ſtill hooded 


till he carry her to the field, 
In 
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In feeding his Hawk he muſt have a care of feeding 
her with two ſorts of meat at one time and what he 
giveth her mult be very ſweet. 

If he have an occafion to go abroad, let him have a 
care that he pearch not his Hawk too high trom the 
ground, for fcar of bating and hanging by the Heels, 
whereby ſhe may ſpoil her (cf, 

He ought to carry to the Field with him Mummy 
in powder, with other Medicines 3 for frequently the 
Havk meets with t2any accidents, as bruiſes at encoun- 
ters, &c. neither mult he forget to carry with him any 
of his neceſſary Hawking-implements. 

Laſtly, he mult be able to make his Lures, Fonds 
of all ſorts, Jcfles, Bewets, and other needful Furn.- 
ture for his Hawh : neither mult he be without his 
Coping-Irons to cope his Hawk's Brak, if it be over- 
grown, and to cope her Pounces and Talons, as need 
(hall require : neither mutt he be without his Cautert- 
zing-Irons. 

Let theſe Inſiructions ſuffice, 1 being, willing to leave 
the reſt ro the care and obſervation of the ingenious 
Faulconer. 


Of Diſeaſes and dangerous Accidents in- 
cideut to HAWKS, and their 
ſeveral Cures. 


J7 is neceſſary for a skilful Faulconer not onely to 
know how to Man, Reclaim, Keep, Fly, Imp, and 
Mew his Hawkes, with other things pertinent to that 
purpoſe 3 but allo to know their Diſeaſes, with the 
proper Cures of them, and SI Accidents frequently 
| f 2 bct21- 
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befalling Hawks , both in their Fights and other- 
Ways. 

Before we hall charaQterize their Maladics and pre- 
ſcribe Rules for their Cures, it will not be irrequiſite to 
tell you that Hawks.as well as men,(which ſeems ſome- 
what (irange) have four Complexions, the true indi- 
cators of their natures; and as in man his natural 
Compleion and Conſtitution is known by his Skin, 
ſo is the Temperament and natural Diſpolition of a 
Hawk by her Coat and Plume. This opinion hath 
not been onely averr'd by the Ancients, but contirmed 
by the modern experience of the Skiltul in the noble 
Art of Hawking, Take it in this manner, 

Faulcons that are black are Melancholick, and are to 
be phyficked with hot and moiſt Medicines, becauſe 
their Complexion is cold and dry 3 for which purpoſe 
Aloes, Pepper, Gocks-flelh, Pigeons, Sparrows, Goats: 
ficth, and the like, are very good. 

Faulcons blazk are Phlegmatich, and mwft have Phy- 
ſick hot and dry, becauſe Phlegm is cold and moiſt; 
to which purpoſe Cinamon, Cloves, Cardamomum, 
Goats-flelh, Choughs, &c. are very good. 

Faulcons Rrſſet are Sangrine and Cholerick indiffe- 
rently mix'd, and their Phylick muſt be cold, mode- 
rately moilt and dry, as Myrtles, Catha-fiſtula, Tama- 
rinds, Vincgar, | ambs-flcth, and Pullets. 

Thus much-.for the Complexions : Now for the 
DiſGaſes and their Cures. 


Of Caſtings, and Mewtings, either good or bad 
according to their ſeveral Complexions 
and Smells. 


Caſtings are of two ſorts, Plumage, or Cotton : the 
latter is mo!t con.monly given in Pellets, which muſt be 


about the bigneſs of an Hazle-nut, made of fine ſoft 
white 
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_ white Cotton : after ſhe hath ſupp'd-you muſt convey 


this into her Gorge. 

In the morning diligently obferve how ſhe hath 
rolled and caft it, whereby you ſhall know whether 
ſhe be in a bad or good condition: for example, it ſhe 
caſt it round, white, not ſiinking, nor very moiſt or 


' wateriſh, you may conclude her ſound ;, but if ſhe rofl 


it not well, but cat it long, with properties contrary * 
- the former, then ſhe is unfound and full ot Diſca- 
CS, 

Befides, if her Caſting be cither black.green, yellow- 
iſh, ſlimy, or ſtinking, it denotes your Hawk, to be 
diſeaſed. The former Caſting is remedied by hot 
meats z the latter by feeding her well, and waſhing 
her meats in cool water, as of Endive,&c. and give her 
one or two Caſtings of Cotton, incorporating, therc- 
with Incenſe and Mummy. Put if (he continue not- 
withſtanding in this condition, give her an upward 
Scowring made thus : Take Alves pulverized ore 
ſcruple, powder of Glove four grains, prwder of Cu- 
bebs three grains 3 incorporate theſe, and wrap them 
in Cotton, and give it your Hawk empty, having no- 
meat in her Pannel. 

Caſting of Plumage is to be obſerved as the former 
Calting : that is, if in the morning you find them 
round and not ſtinking, it 15a good figne 3 but it long, 
ſlimy, with indigeſtcd fleſh ſticking to the ſame, and. 
having an ill ſcent, it is very bad. Here note, that 
by, how much the more ſweet or ([tinking the Calting 
is, by ſo much is the Hark in a better ox worſe con- 

Mewts muſt be obſerved as well as Caſtings, in this 
manner : If the Mewt be white, not very thick nor 


clear, havingno black ſpot in it, or but very little, it is 


a hgne of the healthy conſtitution of the Hawk: but 
if it be white and very thick in the middle, though: it 
| (f;3] doth 
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doth not import ſickneſs, yet it ſheweth her to be too 
grols and over-fu!l of Greaſe 3 which you muſt remedy 
by giving her moiſt meats, as the Heart of a Calf or 
Lamb, &c. and for two mornings after give her ſome 
Sugar-candy, or elſe the Gut of a Chicken well waſht 
and fll'd with Oyl-Olive: either of theſe will ſcour her, 
and make her to liſc freely, 

It is a very bad and mortal figne, to ſee your Hawk's 
Mewt full of varicty of colours: therefore you mult 
ſpeedily prevent enſuing miſchicts by giving her Mum- 
my purified and beaten to powder, wrapping, it in Cot- 
fon, 

If the Mewt be more yellow then white, then doth 
ſhe abound with Thoktr proceeding from great Flights 
in hoe weather, alſo from much Bating. This is reme- 
dicd by waſhing her meat in Bugloſs, Endive, Borage, 
and ſuch-like cold Waters, wringing the ſaid meat af- 
tcr you have {o waſhed it. 

The black, Mewt is a. moſt deadly figne, and if it con- 
tinue four days ſhe will peck over the Pcarch*and die, 
If ſhe mewt {o but once, there i3no great danger, forit 
procceds either from the Bluod or Guts of the Fowl in 
tiring, or el{c from being gorged with filthy meats : in 
this caſe give her good warm meat and Cotton«caſting, 
with the powder of Gloves, Nutmeg, and Ginger, or 
Mummy alone. 

If the Mewt be green, it is a bad figne, and denotes 
her troubled with an infected and corrupt Liver, or 
with ſome Apoliume, unlefs the be a Rammage- Hawk, 
and then that figne hoſds not goed. Her cure is, by 
feeding her with meat powdered with Mummy; it 
ſhe will not take it with her Food, then give it her in 
a Scowring or Calting : but if this ill-colour'd Mew- 
ting continueſtill, ther, give her a Scowring of Agarick, 
and after that another of Incenſe pulverized to comfort 


Cr. 
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The dark ſanguine Mewt with a black in it is the 
moſt deadly figne of all, and ditfers but little, if any 
r thing, from the former black Mewt. A Hawk mew- 
ting after this manner is irrecoverable, and therefore it 
is needleſs to preſcribe a Cure. 

: Laſtly, the gray Mewt like ſour Milk, is a mortal 
token, yet curable, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 

Thus you ſee how requiſite it is for a Faulconer to 

| obſerve diligently every morning his Hawk's Caſtings 

and Mewtings, that knowing thereby their Maladies, 

he may timely finde out their Remedics. Let us now 

proceed to their particular Diſeaſes. 


Of the Cataract. 


The Catarad in the Eyes of a Hawhk, is a malady not 
eaſily removed, and ſometimes incurable, when it is 
too thick and of a long continuance. 

It proceedeth from groſs Humours in the Head, which 
frequently do not onely dim, but extinguiſh the ſight : 
and ſometimes the Hocd is the cauſe of this miſ- 
chick. 

The cure mult be effeQted by Scowring her two cr 
three days with Aloes or Agarick: then take the pow- 
der of waſht Aloes finely beaten one ſcruple, and two 
ſcruples of Sugar-candy 3 mingle theſe together, and 
with a Quill blow it into your Hawk's Eye afflicted as 
aforeſaid three or four times a day. This is the gentleſt 
and moſt Soveraign Medicine of any yet I have tried. 
But if this will not do, you mult uſe ſironger Medicines, 
as the juice of Celandine-roots, bathing their eyes often 
with warm Roſe-water wherein hath been boiPFd thc 
ſecds of Fenugreck. 
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Of the Pantas or Aſthma. 


The Pantas is a dangerous Diftemper, and few Hawks 
eſcape which are affli&ed therewith. It happens when 
the Lungs are as it were ſo baked by excetfive heat, 
that the Hawk, cannot draw her breath, and when 
drawn, cannot well emit it again. You may judge 
of the beginning of this Diftemper by the Hawk's la- 
bouring much in the Pannel, moving her Train of- 
ten up and down at cach motion of her Pannel ; and 
ſhe cannot many times mewt or flifez or if the do, ſhe 
drops it faſt by her. It is known likewiſe by your 
Harsk's trequent opening her Clap and Beak. 

The beſt Remedy is, ro ſcour your Hawk with good 
Oyl-Olive well waſhed in ſeveral Waters till it become 
clear and white, which you mult do after this manner: 
Take an, earthen Pot with a ſmall hole in the bottom 
thereof, which you muſt ſtop with your Finger 3 then 
pour therein your Oy with a quantity of Water, and 
coil theſe together with a Spoon till the Water grow 
darkiſh 3 after which remove your Finger, and the 
Water will run out, but the Oyl remain behind floating 
on the top thus do (even or eight times, till you have 
throughly purified the Oyl: Then take a Sheep's Gut 
above an Inch long for a Faulcon and Goſhawk, but 
of leſs length foy lefler Hawks, and fill it with this 
Oyl, and taſten it with Thread at both ends, Your 
Hawk having firſt caſt, convey this Gut into her 
Throat, . holding her on the Filt till ſhe make a Mewt3 
an hour after (tie hath done mewting feed her with a 
Calt's fieart or a Pullet's Leg, giving her every third 
or fourth day a Cotton catting with Cubebs and 
Cloves. I ſhall onely adde one Receipt more for the 
Fantas or Aſthma, and. that is the Cyl of ſweet Al- 
monds pouzed into a waſht Chicken's Gut, and given 

| | the 
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the Hawk 3 which is of great efficacy in the cure of this 
Diſcaſc. | 


Of Worms. 


There axe a ſort of Worms an Inch long, which 
frequently afflick Hawks, proceeding from groſs and 
viſcous Humours in the Boweks, occaſioned through 
want of natural heat and ill digeſtion. 

You may know when (be is troubkd with them by 
her caſting her Gorge, her ſinking Breath, her trem- 
bling and writhing her Train, her croaking in the 
night, her offering with her Beak at her Breaſt or Pan- 
nel, and by her Mewt being ſmall and unclean. 

You may cure her of them with a Scowring of waſht 
Aloes, Hepatick, Muſtard-ſced, and Agarick, of cach an 
cqual quantity z or the powder of Harts-horn dried 
or laſtly, a Scowring of white Dittander, Aloes, Hepa- 
tick waſht fous or hve times, Gubebs, and a little Saf- 
fron wrapt in ſome fleſh, to cauſe her to take it the bet- 
ter, 


Cf the Filanders. 


There are-ſeveral forts of Filanders, but I (hall ſpeak 
but of one ſticking to the Reins, They are Worms as 
ſmall as a Thread, and about an Inch long, and lie 
wrapt up in a thin Skin or Net near the Reins of a 
Hawk, apart from either Gut or Gorge. 

You ſhall know when your Hawk is troubled with 
them, by her poverty, by ruffling her Train, by ſirain- 
ing the Fiſt or Pearch with her Pounces, and lafily, by 
croaking in the night when the Filanders prick her. 
You mult remedy this Maiady betimes, before theſe 
Worms haye enlarged themſelves from their proper 
ſtation, roving elſewhere to your Hawk's ruine and de- 
 liruction, You 


\ 
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You muſt not kill them as other Worms, for fear of 
Impoſitumes from their corruption, being incapable to 
paſs away with the Hawk's Mewt 3 but onely ftupihie 
them, that they may be offenhive but ſeldom 3 and that 
is done thus: Take a head of ' Garlick, taking away 
the outmoſi rinde ; then with a Bodkin heatcd in the 
fire, make holes in ſome Cloves, then ſteep them in 
Oyl three days, and after this give her one ofthe Cloves 
down her Throat, and for forty days after ſhe will not 
be troubled with the Filanders. Wherefore a Faulco- 
ner will ſhew himſclf prudent, if, ſeeing his Hawk 
low and poor, he give her once a month a < love of this 
Garlick for prevention of the Filanders. 


Another approved Medicine for Filanders or 
Worms in Hawks. 


Take half a dozen Cloves of Garlick, boil them in 
Milk until they are very tender,then take them out and 
dry the Milk out of them; then put them into a ſpoon- 
ful ot the beſt Oyl of Olives you can get , and when 
ſhe hath caſt, in the morning give,theſe to your Hawk, 
feed hernot in two hours after, and be ſure it be warm 
meat, and not much, and keep her warm that day for 
fear of taking cold ; give her the Oyl with the Gar- 
lick : they muſt ſteep all night. 


Of Hawks Lice. 


Theſe Lice do moſt infeſt the Head, the Ply of a 
Hawk's Wings, and her Train. In the Winter you 
may kill them thus : Take two drams of Pepper bea- 
ten to powder, and mingle it with warm Water, and 
with this Lotion waſh the places infeſted with theſe 
Lice or Mites : then fet your Hawk, on a Pearch with 

| her 
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her Back and Train againſt the Sunz then hold in 
your hand a ſmall Stick about a handful long, with a 
piece of ſoft Wax at the end of it, and with that 
{ whilſt the Hawk is weathering her ſelf ) take away 
thoſe Vermin crawling, upon the Feathers, You may 
do well to adde to the Pepper and Water {ome Staves- 
acre, 

In the Summer-time you may kill the Lice wich 
Auripigmentum beaten to powder, and ſtrxowed on the 
places where they lie. 


» A ſafe and eaſie way to kill Lice in Hawks. 


Mail your Hawk in a piece of Cotton, if not in 
ſome Woollen-Gloath, and put between the Head and 
her Hood a little Wooll or Cotten : then take a Pipe 
of Tobacco, and, putting the little end in at the 
Tream, blow the Smoak , and what Lice eſcape kil- 
ling, will creep into the Cloath. This is a certain 


Way. 


Flow to keep and maintain all manner of 
Hawks 7 health, good plight, 
and liking. 

In the firſt place, never give them a great Gorge, 
eſpecially of groſs meats, as Becf, Pork, and ſuch as are 
hard to be endewed and put over. 

Secondly, never feed them with the fleſh of any Beaſt 
that hath lately gone to Rut 3 for that will inſenſibly 
deſtroy them, 

Thirdly, if you are conſtraincd to give your Hawk, 
groſs food, Ict it be well ſoaked firſt in clean Water, 
and afterwards ſufficiently wrung in Summer with 


cold Water, in Winter with luke-warm Water, 
. Ever 
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Ever obſerve to reward your Hawks with ſome good 
live meat, or elſe they will be brought too low : how- 
ever, the ſerving them with waſht meats is the way to 
keep them in health. | 

I ſhall conclude how to keep Hawks in perfe health 
with this moſt excellent Receipt, Take Germander, 
Pelamountain, Bafil,Grummel-ſeed,and Broom-flowers, 
of each half an ounce;. Hyſſop, Saflifras, Potypodium, 
and Horſe-mints, of cach a quarter of an ounce, and 
the like of Nutmegs 3 Cubebs, Borage, Mummy, Mug- 
wort, Sage, and the four kinds of Mirobolans, of each 
half an ounce 3 of Aloes Succotrine the fifth part of an 
ounce, and of Saffron one whole ounce. All theſe 
you muſt pulverize, and every eighth or twelfth day 
give your Hawks the quantity of a Bean thereof with 
their meat. It they will not take it fo, put it into a 
Hens Gut tied at both ends, and let him ſtand empty 
an hour after. 


Of the Formica. 


This is a Difemper which commonly ſeizeth on the 
Horn of Hawks Beaks, which will cat the Beak away : 
and this is occaltioned by a Worm, as moſt men arc of 
opinion. . 

You may perceive it by thiszthe Bcak will grow rug- 
ged, and it will begin to ſeparate from the Head, 

To remedy this Malady, you muſt take the Gall of 
a Bul), ard break it into a Diſh, and adde thereto the 
powder of Aloes-Succatrine: mingle theſe well toge- 
ther, and anoint the Clap or Beak of your Hawk therc= 
with,and the very place where the Formica grows,twice 
a day 3 but touch not her Eyes or Nares : continue thus 
doing till your Hawk be pertectly cured, and bathe her 
with Orpiment and Pepper to keep her from other 
Vermin. | . 


of | 


, The Pip frequently troubleth Hawks , as it doth 


Of Hawks and Hawking, 


Of the Frownce. 


The Frownce proceedeth from moiſt and cold Hu- 
mours which deſ{cen1 from the Hawk's Head to the Pa- 
late and root of the Tongue, by means whereof they 
loſe their appetite, and cannot cloſe their Clap. This 
by ſome is called the Eagles-bane3 for the ſeldom dieth 
of age, but of the over-growing of her Beak. 

You may know if your Hawk be troubled with this 
Diſtemper,by opening her Beak, and ſeeing whether her 
Tongue be {woln or no : if it be, ſhe hath it. 

There are ſeveral ways to cure this Diſtemper, but 
the beſt that ever yet I could find for it, is, onely to 
take the powder of Alume reduced to a Salve with 
ſtrong wine-vincgar, and waſh the Hawk's Mouth 
therewith, 


To cure the dry Frownce. 


Take a Quill and cut it in the ſhape of a Pen, and at 
the other end tica fine little Rag 3 with one end ſcrape - 
off the white Skin which you will ſee in the Mouth or 
Throat of your Hawk, until it bleedeth : then with 
the other end waſh it with the juice of Lemon or 
White-wine-Vinegar very cleanz then take a little 
burnt Alume, and ſome of a Shoe-ſoal burnt upon 
Wood.coals and beaten to powder; mix them, and 
lay them on the place or places; but let your Hawk 
have no meat above, nor be ready to be fed : by this 
I have cured many. 


Of the Pip. 


hickens, and proceedeth from cold and moiſine(s of 
the 
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the Head, or from feeding on groſs meat not well waſht 
in warm Water in the Winter, and cold Water in the 
Summer. 

The Symptoms of this Diſtemper are the Hawk's 
frequent Sniting,and making a noiſe twice,or thrice in 
her Sniting, 

For the Cure hereof, you muſt caſt your Hawk gent- 
ly, and look upon the tip of her Tongue, and it you 
tird the Pip there, you muſt ſcour her with a- Pill 
made of Agarick and Hiera picras given two or three 
days together with her Caſting at night 3 this will 
cleanſe hcr Head, and the ſooner if ſhe be made to tire 
againti the Sun in the Morning : Then bind a little 
Cotton to the end of a Stick, and dipping it in good 
Rofe-water 'walh her Tongue therewith : after this 
anoint it three or four days with Oyl of {weet Almonds 
and Qyl- olive well waſhed as aforclaid. Having (0 
done, you will tind the Pip all white and ſoft: then take 
an Aw), and with the point thereof litt-up the Pip ſoft- 
ly, and remove it, as Women pip ther Chickens, but re- 
move it not till it be throughly ripe 3 and wet her 
Tongue and Palate twice or thrice a day with the a- 
foreſaid Oyl;till fhe be throughly cured. 


How to remedy that Hawk which Endew- 
eth not, nor Putteth over as 


ſhe ſhould do. 


This happens either by being foul within, or by a 
Surfeit z or elſe when (he was low and poor her Keeper 
over-gorgcd her, by being too hafiy to ſet her up, and 
ſhe being weak was not able to put over and endew, 
and (urfcited thereupon. 

The Cure whereof is this : You muſt feed her wit 
light meats.and a little at once,as with young Rats - 

an 


P 
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and Mice, Chickens or Mutton dipt in Goats-milk os 
otherwiſe z or give her a quarter of a Gorge of the 
yolk of an £88 

If you feed her with the fleſh of any living Fowl, 
firſt ſteep it well in the blood of the ſame Fowl. fo (hall 
your Hawk mount her fleſh apace if - you alſo ſcour 
her with Pills made of Lard, Marrow of Bect, Sugar 
and Saffron mix'd together, and given her three mor- 
nings together, giving hcr alſo a reaſonable Gorge two 
hours after. 


Eow to make a Hawk feed eagerly that hath 
 boft her Appetite, without bringing her low. 


A Hawk way loſe her Appetite by taking too great 
Gorges in the Evening, which ſhe cannot well endew 3 
or by being foul in the Pannel; or ſometimes by Colds. 

To remedy which, take Aloes Succotrina, boiFd Su- 
ear, and Beef marrow, of cach alike, onely leſs of the 
Aloes 3 incorporate theſe, and make them into Balls 
or Pills as big as Beans, and give of them to your 
Hawk, and hold her in the Suntill ſhe hath calt up the 
filth and ſlime within her 3 then feed her.not till noon, 
at which time give her good meat 3 and three days at- 
ter for the ſame Diſcale it is good tiring on Stock- 
doves, {mall Birds, Rats or Mice. 


How to raiſe a Hawk that is low and poor. 


The Poverty of a Hawk happens ſeveral ways: ci- 
ther by the ignorance.of the Faulconer ot ſome latent 
lurking Diftemper z or by her ſoaring away, and fo 
being lott four or five days, in which time, finding little 
or no Prey, {he becomes poor and lean. 

Toſet her up you mult feed her, a little at once, and 
often, with good meat and of light digeltion, as _ 
Birds 
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Birds, Rats, Mice, &c. Or thus: take two ſpoonfuls 
of Honey, four of freſh Butter, and boil them together 
in a new earthen pot of Water; then take Pork well 
waſhed, and ficep it in that Water, giving your Hawh 
a reaſonable Gorge thereof twice a day, warming the 
laid Water when you intend to feed your Hawk and 
get ſome Snails that breed in running Waters, are give 
them her in the morning, and they will not onely ſcour 
away the groſs ſlimy humours which are within, but al- 
{o nouriſh her exceedingly. 


How to remedy a Hawk that is flothfu, 
and 1s averſe to flying, 


A Hawk frequently hath no minde to fly, either by 
reaſon of her ill keeping, that is, when ſhe is kept by 
thoſe who know not how to give her her Rights, as 
bouzing, bathing, &c. or becauſe the Hawk is too high 
and full of greaſe, or too poor and low : by the firſt ſhe 
becomes proud and coy, and by the latter ſo weak that 
ſhe wants firength and ſpirit to perform it. 

For the curing of which Diftemper, ſhe ought to be 
thoroughly view'd by ſome skilful Faulconer, by. whom 
ſuch Remedies ſhould be adminiftred to her as are nced- 
ful for her : but above all, there is nothing like giving 
_— a morning three or four Pills of Ceclandine well 
wall, 


Of Swoln Feet in a Hawk. 


Hawhkg have Swelling in their Feet upon ſeveral ac- 
counts : ſometimes by chafing their Feet in flying their 
Prey, ſtriking it, and taking cold thereupon 3 ſometimes 
for want of rolling or lining the Pearch with ſome foft 
warm cloath 3 or elſe through groſs humours and 


foulneſs within, which through exerciſe drop down in- 


to theix Feet, and fo cauſe them to ſwell : laſtly, this 
| Swelling 
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ſwelling happens by pricks when they fly fiercely into 


Buſhes after Game. 


For a Remedy ,. you muſt ſcour your Hawk three 
mornings together* with the pills of Lard , Marrow, 
Sugar and Saffron, and ſet her in the Sun : two days 
after this feed her with good meat : then take Bole- 
Armoniack , and halt the quantity of Sangais Draco- 
153 and having made them into powder, temper them 
well together with the White of an Egg and Roſe-wa- 
ter, and anoint her Feet twice a day three or four days 
together, ſetting her on ſome Cloth to keep her Feet 


warm. 


How to ſcour Hawks = you caſt them 


into the Mew. 


When Mewing-time is come, you muſt ſcour and 
cleanſe your Hawks 3 for in luring and flying-time by 
foul feeding they ingender Filanders and other Diftem- 
pers, whereof they die for want of timely care and cure. 

When you ſet down your Hawk uſe the ſame as you 
find Page 246, which will not only kill the Worm, buc 
ſcour a Hawk alſo. 

The beſt way is, ( when you mean to caſt a Hawk 
into the Mew ) ficlt'to ſcour her well according to for- 
mer directions, to cope her, and ſet her up well in fleſh, 
todiſcharge her as near as you can of all Diſcaſes , alſo 
to free her from Mites and Lice, to ſet her Water,ſome- 
times to feed her with young Rats, Mice, Dogs-fleſh, 
Pigeons, Rabbets, and now and then with ſome liquid 
thing and meats laxative. 

Take notice of this ſpecial Obſervation : A Hag- 
pard is not to be caſt in looſe to the Mew , but is to 
de mewed on the Fiſt 3 for otherwiſe ſhe will be- 
come too coy and (irange : and it ſhe fall to — 
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and beating her ſelf for heat,” then muſt you hood her 
up, or beſpout her with cold water, which is the readi- 
elt way to make her leave Bating, | 

Youmuſt continue her on the Fiſt till ſhe begin to 
ſhed her Feathers 3 then ſet hex down, and tie her to 2 
Stone or Pearch ,. as you do the reſt ; and after ſhe 
hath mewed and comes to fly , then let her ftand on a 
Block or Billet caſed or rolled. In the fame manner 
mew Goſhawks, Tierces, and Sparrow-hawks; onely 
they will not be born on the Fiſt, but be at liberty in 
the Mew, andvery cleanly ſerved. 

Fifteen or twenty days before you draw your Hawk 
out of the Mew , you muſt begin to abate her of her 
diet, the ſooner and better to enſeam her. And forget 
hot tofeed her with waſhed meat, which will prevent 
many dangers that may follow. 

Many more Diſeaſes there are incident , and Acci- 
dents happening to Hawks, of which with their Cures 
there are large Diſcourſes written in Italian , French, 
and Engliſh , and therefore I thought fit to inſert in 
this place no other Maladies than what moſt uſually 
occur ; If you defire to be further ſatisfied , I ſhall re- 
fer you to thoſe larger and ( it may be ) leſs uſeful 
Volumes. 
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An Abſtract 


Of ſuch 
STATUTE=-LAWS 


As concern 


HAWEKING. / 


Tat. 11 H. 7. cap. 17. J20he (hall take out 
of the Neſt any Eggs of Faulcon, Gof- 
bawk, Lanner, 02 Swan, in pain of a year 
any a days impeiſonment, and to incur a 
ine at the Kings pleaſure, to be divided 
twirt the King and the owner of the 
Gzound where on Eggs ſhall be \o taken. 

1. None ſhall bare any Pawk of Engliſh 
breed called an Eyeſs, Goſhawk,Taſlel Lan- 
ner, Lanneret, 02 Favlcon, in patn to fo2feit 
the ſame to the King. 

111. De that brings ay Eyeſs from beyond 
- Sea, ſhall have a Certificate under the 
uſtomers Seal where he lands, 02 1f out 


| Of Scotland, then uuder the Seal of the Lo2d- 


Carden o2 his Lieutenant, teſtifying that 
the is a fozretn Dawk, upon the like pain of 
foztetting the Dawk, 

l'V. None ſhall take o2 fear away any of 
the Pawks aboveſatd from thetr Coverts 
where they uſe to beed, in pain of ol. to 
be recovered before Juſtices of Peace, and 


| > betwirt the King and the Þoſecu- 


[g2] Stat. 


\ 


Stat. 34 Edw. 3. cap. 22. A Pawk taken up 
ſhall be delivered to the Shertff, who afcer 
Proclamation made tn the Barket-Towng 
of the County ( if chaſſengen ) ſhall deliver 
her to theright owner. | 

IL Tf the Hawk were taken up by a mean 
man, and be not challenged within Four 
Woneths, the Sheriff ſhall detain her, ſatiſ- 
fying the party fo2 taking her but if by a 
man of Eſtate, who may convenfently keep 
an Pawk,the Sheriff hail reſto2e her to him 
| again, he anſwering for the charge of keep: 
ing her, 

I 11, Tf any Do take away 02 conceal a 
Dawk, he ſhall anſwer the value thereof to 
the owner , and ſuffer two years tmpiſon- 
ment 3 and fn caſe he be not able to anſwer 
= value, he ſhall rematn tn P2tſon a longer 

me. 

Stat. 37 Edw. 3. cap. 19- Ye that ſteals and 
carries away an Hawk, not obſerving the 
-- —wh of 34 Edw. 3. 22. ſhall be deemed a 
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DIRECT RULES 


For the Famous Game of 


FOWLING: 


With Inſtructions for the taking of 
all manner of L AND and 
WATER-FOWL. 


Whether by Fo wLING-PIECE, NET, 
ENGIN E, orotherways, 


Singing-Birds. 


To which is added 


An Abſtra& of all Statute or Penal- 
Laws relating to that curious Art. 
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FOWLING: 


The compleat eArt and Secrets of 
FowLiNG, either by Water or 
by Land,according to ancient and 
modern Experience. 


C———— is | 


What Fowling s ; with the nature and diverſity 
of all manner of Fowl. 


OWLING is uſed two manner of ways : 
| either by Enchantment,or Enticement 3 by win= 
. ning or wooing the Fowl unto you by Pipe, 
Whifile, or Call; or elſe by Engine, which unawares 
turprizeth them. | 
Fowl are of divers ſorts, which alter in their nature 
as their Feathers; but by reaſon of theic multiplicity, 
[ ſhall for brevity-ſake diſtinguiſh them onely into two. 
Kinds, Land and Water-Fow!l. | 
\ [84] | Th 
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The Water-fowl are ſo called from the natural de- 
light they ſtill take in and about the Water , gathering 
from thence all their food and nutriment. 

.. . Herenote, that Water-fowl are in their own nature 

the ſubtileſt and wiſeſt of Birds, and moſt careful of 
their own fafety : Hence they have been formerly com» 
pared to an orderly and well-governed Camp, having 
Scouts on land afar off, Courts of Guards, Sentinels.and 
allſorts of other watchful Officers ſurrounding the bo- 
dy, to give an alarm on any approach of ſceming dan- 
ger. 

For in your obſervation you may take notice , that 
there will be ever ſome firaggling Fowl , which lie a- 
loof from the greater number , which ill call firſt, 
Now it is the nature of Water-fowl to fly in great 
Flocks, having always a regard to the general ſafety; 
{o that if you fſce @ fingle Fowl, or a couple fly toge- 
ther, you may imagine they have been ſomewhere af- 
frighted from the reſt by ſame fudden amazement or 
apprehenſion of danger : but ſo naturally are they in- 
clined to ſociety, that they ſeldom leave: wing till they 
meet together again. And this is occaſhjoned not only 
by the near approach of mcn, but alſo by the beating of 
Haggards on the Rivers, as alſo by the appearance of 
the very bold Buzzard and Ring-tatl. | 

Of Water-fow! there are two ſorts:z ſuch as live of 
the water, and-ſ{uch as live on the water : the one ta- 
king their ſuſtenance from the water without ſwimming 
thereon, but wading and diving for it with their long 
Legs : The other are Web-footed and ſwim, as the 
Swan, Gooſe, Mallard, &c. ./ | 
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Of the Haunts of Fowl. 


T* thing of greateſt moment for the Fowler to un- 
derſiand, is the Haunts of Fowl. In order there- 
unto you are to underſtand, that all ſorts of greater 
Fowl, viz. thoſe who divide the foot, have their reſi- 
dence by the edge of Rivers that are (hallow, Brooks, 
and Plaſhes of water : and theſe appear not in Flocks, 
. but you fhall ſee here one fingle, there a couple, and the 
like z which makes them difhcule to be taken by En- 
gine or Device 3 but they are the beſt flights for Hawks 
that can be imagined, LR 

Likewiſe theſe Fow! delight in low and boggy pla- 
ces 3 and the more ſedgie , mariſh and rotten ſuch 
grounds are, the fitter they are for the haunting of theſe 
Fowl. 
* They love alfothe dry parts of drowned Fens,which 
are overgrown with tall and long Ruſhes, Reeds, and 


£5. | 
| Lay they delight in half-drowned Moors, or the 
hollow vales of Downs, Heaths, or Plains, where there 
is ſhelter cither of Hedges, Hills, Tufts of Buſhes or 
Trees, where they may lurk obſcurely. 

Now the lefſer Fowl, which are Web-footed, haunt 
continually drowned Fens, where they may have 
continually plenty of Water, and may {wim un- 
diſturbed by man or. beaſt : Their haunt is likewiſe 
in the main Streams of Rivers, where the Current 
is {wiftelt and leaft ſubject to freez 3 and the broader 
and deeper ſuch Rivers are, the greater delight theſe 
Fow! take therein , the 1ild-gooſe and Barnacle ex- 
Cepted, who abide no Watcrs above their ſounding 3 
for when they cannot reach the Ouze, they inſtant- 


ly remove thence, ſeeking out more ſhallow places. 
| Thele 
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Theſe two laſt named are infinitely delighted with 


green Winter-corn , and therefore you ſhall ſce them 
evermore where fuch Grain is ſown, eſpecially if the 
ends of the Lands have much water about them. 

_ Likewiſe theſe ſmaller Fowl do very much frequent 
{mall Brooks, Rivers, Ponds, drowned Meadows, Pa- 
ſtures, Moors, Plaſhes, Meres, Loughs and Lakes, cſpe- 
cially if well ſtored with Iſlands anfrequented, and well 
furniſhed with Shrubs , Buſhes, Reeds, &c. and then 
they will breed there, and frequent fuch places both 
Summer and Winter. 


_ A— * 
pO 


The readieſt way of taking great Fow! 
| with NETS. 

He firſt thingyou are to conlider, is the making 
of your Nets, which muſt be of the beſt Pack- 
thread, with great and large Meſhes, at- leaſt two In- 
ches from point to point : for the larger the Meſhes 
are, ( (© that the Fow] cannot creep through thera ) 
the - better it is 3 for they more certainly intangle 

thetn; C | 
Let not your Nets be above two fathom deep, and 
fix in length , which is che greateſt -proportion that a 
man is able to overthrow. Verge your Net on cach 
tide with very ſtrong Cord, and extend it at each end 
upon long Poles made for that purpoſe: ne: 
Having thus your Nets in readineſs, let the Fowler 


obſerve the haunts of Fowl, that is to ſay, their Mor- 


ning and Evening feedings, coming at laſt two hours 
before thoſe ſeafons 3 then ſpreading his Net ſmooth 
and flat npon the ground, ftaking the two lower ends 
hrm thereon, let the upper ends fiand extended = 
the long Cord, the farther end thereof being fta - 
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aſt down to the Earth two or three fathom from the 


« Net; and let the flake which ſtaketh down the Cord 


ſtand in a dire and even line with the lower Verge of 
the Net, the diftance till obſerved : then the other 
end of the Cord, which muſt be at lealt ten or twelve 
fathom long, the Fowler ſhall hold in his hand at the 
uttermoſt diſtance aforeſaid, where he ſhall make ſome 
artificial ſhelter either of Graſs, -Sods, Earth, or ſuch 
like matter,whereby he may lie out of the ſight of the 
Fowl. ; 

Obſerve to let the Net lie fo ready for the Game, 
that upon the leaſt pull it may riſe from the Earth and 
fly over. 

Strew over all your Net, as it lies upon the ground, 
ſome Grafs, that you may hide it from the Fowl. - It 
will not be amiſs ( but altogether requiſite ) to ſtake 
down near your Net a live Heen, or forme cther Fowl 
formerly taken, for a Stale. When you obſerve a com» 
petent number of Fowl come within the verge of your 


| Net, then draw your Cord ſuddenly, and fo caſt the 


Net over them : Continue thus doing till the Sun be 
neax an hour high, and no longer ; for then their fee- 
ding is over for that time and ſo do at Evening from 
about Sunſet till Twilight. By this means you may not 
only take great quantities of larger Wild-fowl, but alfo 
Plover , which takes his food as much from Land as 
Water, 


How to take ſmall Water-fowl with Nets. 


'Et your Nets be made of the ſmalleſt and firongeſt 
'T packthread, and the Meſhes nothing near ſo big 
as thoſe for the greater Fowl, about two foot and a 
halfor three foot deep line theſe Nets on both fides 
with falſe Nets, every Mcſh being about a foot and 


a 
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a half ſquare each way, that as the Fowl ftriketh «- 


ther through them or againſt them, ſo the ſmaller Net' 


may paſs through the great Meſhes, and fo ftreighten 
and cntangle the Fowl. * | 

Thele Nets you muſt pitch for the Evening-flight of 
Fowl before Sun-ſet, taking them down'on each tide of 
the River about half a'foot within the water,the lower 
fide of the Net being ſo plumb'd that it may fink fo far 
and no farther : Let the- upper fide of the Net be pla» 
ced ſlantwile, ſhoaling againſt the water, yet not touch- 
ing the water by near'two foot; and let the ſtrings 
which ſupport this upper fide of the Net be fafined to 
ſmall yielding Sticks prickt in the Bank, which as the 
Fowl firikes may give liberty to the Net to run and 
entangle them. Thus place ſeveral of theſe Nets over 
divers parts of the River, about twelveſcore one from 
another, or as the River or Brook (hall give leave 3 and 
be confident, if any Fowt come on the River that 
night, you ſhalt have your ſhare. 

And-that you may the ſooner obtain your deſire,take 
your Gun and go to all the Fens and Plaſhes that are a 
good diſtance from your Nets, and fire it three or four 
times 3 which-will ſo affright che Fowl, that they will 
inſtantly poſt to the Rivers 3 then plant your Nets upon 
theſe Fens and Plaſhes. | 

In the Morning go firli to the River and'ſee what 
Fowl are there ſurprized 3 and having taken them up 
with your Nets, it you eſpy any Fowl on the River, 
diſcharge yoar Gun, which will make them fly to the 
Fens and Plaſhes, and then go and ſee what you have 
taken : Thus .you (hall be ſure to be furniſhed with 
ſome, though there be never fo few abroad. | 
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Elow to take all mamies of ſmall Birds 
with Bird-Lime. 


N cold weather, that is to ſay, in Froſt or Snow, all 

forts of ſmall Birds do congregate in Flocks,as Larks, 
Chaffinches, Lennets,Gold-finches,Tellowhammers, Buntings, 
Sparrows, &c. all theſe but the Lark do perch on Trees 
or Buſhes as well as feed on the ground : If you per- 
ceive they reſort about your Houſe or Fields adjacent, 
then uſe your Bird-lime that is wgll prepared, and not 
over old 3 order it after this manner : Take an Earthen 
diſh and put the Bird-lime into it , and add thereunto 
ſome freſh Lard,or Capons-greafe, putting an ounce of 
either to a quarter of a pound of Bird-lime : then ſet- 
ting it over the fire, let it melt gently together 3 but 
let it not boil by any means, for if you do, you will 
take away the ſtrength of the Bird-lime, and fo ſpoil it. 
Having thus prepared it, get a quantity of Wheat-ears, 
as many as you think you ſhall conveniently uſe, and 
cut the Straw about a foot long, befides the Earsz then 
from the bottom of the Ears to the middle of the Straw 
lime it about fix inches : the Lime muſt be warm when 
you lime the ſiraw, that fo it may run thin upon the 
firaw, and therefore the leſs diſcernable , and conſe- 
quently not ſuſpe&ed by the Birds, 

Having thus got your Lim'd-ſtraws in this manner 
ready,go into the field adjacent to your houſe,and carry 
a bag of Chaff and threſht Ears, and ſcatter theſe toge- 
ther twenty yards wide,it is beſt in a Snow then take 
the Lim*d-ears and ſtick them up and down with the 
Ears leaning, or at the end touching the ground”; then 
retire from the place,and traverſe the grounds all round 
about z the Birds hercupon being diſturbed in their other 
haunts fly hither,and pecking at the cars of Com,finding 
that they lick unto them, they firaightways _ up 

rom 
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from the Earth, and in their flight the. Bird-limb'q 
firaws lap under their Wigs, and falling are not able 
to diſengage themſelves from the Straw, and ſoare cer- 
tainly taken. | et 

By the way take this caution; 'do not go and take 
up five or fix you ſee entangled, for that may hinder 
you it may be from taking three or four dozen at one 
time, If they be Larks that fall where your Bird-lim'd 
Straws do lie, go not a near them till they ſpontaneouſ- 
ly riſe of themſelves, and flying in great Flocks I can 
aſſure you I have cauFht five dozen at one lift. 

You may lay ſome nearer home to take Finches,Spar- 
rows, Tellowhammers, &c. who reſort near to Houles, 
and frequent Barn-doors , where you may cafily take 
them after the ſame manner as aforeſaid. The taking 
of Sparrows isa very great benefit to the Husbandman, 
for. they are his and the Farmers principal Enemies, 
of all ſmall Birds 3 inſomuch as I dare aſſure them, 
that every dozen of Sparrows taken by them in the 
Winter, ſhall ſave them a quarter of Wheat before Har- 
velt be ended. In the taking of them, you may ſtick 
the top of your Houſe if thatcht 3 and though you ne- 
ver have the Birds, yet the deſtruction of them will be a 
great advantage, Beforea Barn-door if you lay your 
Twigs, or Lim'd-ſtraws, you may there take them with 
abundance of other ſmall Birds. The Sparrow is excel- 


lent food, and a great reftorer of decayed Nature. You | 


may alſo take them at rooſt in the Eaves of Thatcht- 
houſes, by coming in the night with a Clap-net, and 
rubbing the Net againſt the hole where they are flying 
out, you clap the Net together, and forſake them : the 
darkelt night with a Lanthorn and Candle is the chiet- 

eſt time to take them. | 
Having performed your Morning Birding-recrea- 
tion, go bait the ſame place where you were before, 
and bait it with freſh Chaff and Ears of Com, - 
ct 
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let them reſt till next Morning 3 then take ſome freſh 
Wheat-cars again , and fiick them as aforeſaid: and 
when you bait in the Afterrioon, take away all your 
Lim'd Ears, that ſo the Birds may feed boldly, and not 
be frighted or diſturbed againſt next Morming, 


th 


How to take Great Fowl with 
LIME-TWIGS. 


Ou muſt ſupply your ſclt with good ſtore of Rods, 
which are long, ſmall, and ſiraight-grown Twigs, 
being light and apt to play to and fro. 

Lime the upper-part of theſe Twigs, holding the 
Bird-lime before the fire, ſo that it may melt, for the 
better beſmearivg them. 

Having firſt well acquainted your ſelf where theſe 
Fowl do frequent Morning and Evening , you muſt 
then obſerve before Sun-ſet for the Evening-flight, and 
before day for the Morning, that you plant your Lime- 
twigs where theſe Fowl haunt, pinning down for a 
Stale one of the ſame Fowl alive ( which you have 
formerly taken for that purpoſe ) which you intend to 
catch with your Bird-lime. Round about the Stale 
( giving the Fowl liberty toflutter to and fro ) prick 
your Twigs in rows a foot diſtant one from the other, 
till you have covered all the place ſo haunted, that there 
ſhall be no room left, but that they muſt certainly fall 
foul with the Lime-twigs. 

Prick the Rods ſloaping with their heads bending 
into the Wind about a foot or ſomewhat more above 
ground : If you pleaſe ( and 1 thiok itthe beſt way ) 
you may cro(s-prick your Rods, that is, one point in- 
tothe wind, and another againſt the wind; by which 
means 
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means you may take the Fowl which way ſoever they 


GOIRE. 

. Placealſoa Stale ſome diſtance from your Limetwigs, 
and faſten ſmall ſirings to it , which upon the fight of 
any Fowl you muſt pull , then will your Stale flutter, 
which will allure them down. 

If you ſee any taken, do not run inſtantly and take 
them up if you fee any Fowl in the air; for by their 
fluttering others will be induced to {woop in among 
them. It will not be amiſs to have a well-taught Spa- 
niel with you for the retaking of ſuch Fowl ( as it is 
common) which will flutter away with the Limetwigs 
about them.” | 

If you intend to uſe theſe Twigs for ſmaller Wild- 
fowl,and ſuch as frequent the water only, then muſt you 
fir them in length according to the depth of the River ; 
- and your Lime muſt be very firong Water-lime, ſuch as 
no wet or froſt can injure. Prick theſe Rods in the wa- 
ter, as you did the others on the Land, as much of the 
 Rodasis limed being above water 3 and here and there 
among your Rods you muſi fiake down a live Stale, as 
a Mallard, a Widgeon or Teal.: and thus you may do in 
any ſhallow Plaſh or Fen; 

You need not wait continually-on your Rods, but 
come thrice a day, and ſee what is taken, viz. early in 
the Morning, at high Noon, and late in the Evening; 
but come not unattended with your Water-ſpaniel : 
for if you perceive any of 'your Rods miſſing, you may 
conclude ſome Fowl are faſtned to them which arc 
crept into ſome Hole, Buſh, or Sedge by the River fide, 
and then will your Dog be very neceſſary for the diſco- 
very. t 
Do not beat one Haunt too much , but when you 
find their numbers fail, remove and tind out another, 
and in three weeks time your firſt will be as good as 
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Of the great and leſſer SPRINGE S. 


Hs noted the Morning and Evening feeding 
| of divided-footed-Fow), obſerving the Furrows 
and Water-Tra&ts where they uſually tialk and pad- 
dle to find Worms, Float-Graſs-roots, and the like 
you mult mark where many Furrows meet in one, and 
break out as it were into one narrow paſſage, which 
ſo deſcending, afterwards divides it {elf into other 
parts and branches 3 then mark how every Furrow 
breaketh and cometh into this Center or little Pit, 
which is moſt paddled with the Fowl, or which is ca- 
fieſt for Fowl to wade in : This being done, take ſmall 
and ſhort Sticks , and prick them croſs-wiſe athwart 


over all the other paſſages, one Stick within half 


ai Inch of the other , making as it were a kind of 
Fence to guard every way but one which you 
would have the Fowl to paſs: it they ftand but ſome- 
what more than a handful above the Water, ſuch 
is the nature of the Fowl that they will not preſs 0- 
ver them , but ſtray about till that they find the open 
Way. 2 En 

Having thus hemmed in all ways but one, take 
a ſtiff Stick cut flat on the one fide, and prick 
both ends down into the Water, and make the upper 


. part of the flat fide of the ſtick to touch the water, and 


no more : then make a Bow of {mall Hazel or Wil- - 
low made in the fafhion of a Pear, broad and round at 
one end, and narrow at the other ; at leaſt a foot 
long, and five or fix Inches broad, and at the narrow 
end make a ſmall nick : then take a good Rift-grown 
plant of Hazel, clean without knot , three or four 
Inches about at the bottom , and an Inch at the top, 
(b] and 
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and having made the bottom-end ſharp, at the top you 
muſt faſten a very firong Loop of about an hundred 
Horſe-hairs plaited very faſt together with ſtrong Pack- 
thread, and made ſo ſmooth that it will run and flip 
at pleaſure : Let the Loop be of the juſt quantity of 
the hoop, made Pear-wife as aforeſaid; then hard 
this Loop you mult faſten a- little broad thin Tricker 
within an Inch and half 'of the end of the Plant, 
which muſt be made equally ſharp at both ends : thruſt 
the bigger ſharp end of the Plant into the ground cloſe 
by the edge of the water , the ſmaller- end with the 
Hoop and the 'Tricker muft be brought down to the 
tirſt Bridge, and then the Hoop made Pear-wiſe being 
Jaid on the Bridge, one end of the Tricker muſt be 
fet upon the nick of the Hoop, and the other end: a» 
gainſt a nick made on the ſmall end of the. Plant, 
which by the violence and bend of the Plant ſhall 
make them ſtick and hold together until the Hoop be 
moved. This done, lay the Swickle on the Hoop in 
ſuch faſhion as the Hoop'is proportioned 3 then from 
each fide of the Hoop prick little Sticks, making an 
impalcd path to the Hoop 3 and as you go farther and 
farther from the Hoop or Springe , ſo make the way 
wider and widcr, that the Fowl may enter a good way 
betore it ſhall perceive the Fence, By this racans the 
Fowl will be enticed to wade up to the Springe, which 
{hall be no ſooncr toucht, but that part of the Bird fo 
touching will bz inftantly enſnared : And thus according 
to the ſtrength of the Plant you hall take any Fowl of 
what bigneſs locver. 

The Springe tor lefler Fowl, as Woodeock,, Snipe, Plo- 
ver, &c. is made after the fathion aforcſaid, ' only differ- 
ivg in ftrength according unto the bigneſs of the Birds 
you intend to catch. 

The main plant or Sweeper you may make of Wil- 
low, Ofier, or any ſtick that will bend and return to its 
proper ltraightnels, This 
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This device is for the Winter only, when much wet 
is on the ground, and not when the Furrows are dry. 
Now if the waters be frozen, you muſt make plaſhes 3 
and the harder the Froſt, the greater reſort will there 
be of theſe (maller Fow], 


Of the FOW LING-PIECE and!tle 
STALKING-HORSE. 


Hat is ever eſteemed the beſt Fowling-piece which 

hath the longeſt Barrcl, being tive foot and a half 

or 1x foot long, with an indifferent bore, under Hare 
quebuls. 

Provide the beſt fort of Powder as near as you can, 

and let it not be old , for keeping weakens it much, 


eſpecially if it grow damp; therefore when you have 


occaſion to uſe it, dry it well in a Fire-ſhovel, and lifc 
it through a fine Searcher to take away that duſt which 
hindreth the more forcible effe&s, and fouleth your 
piece. | 
Let your Shot be well ſized, and of a moderate big- 
neſs; for if it be too great, then it ſcatters too much : 
it too ſmall,it hath not weight nor firength ſufhcient 
todo execution on a large Fowl. 

Shot being not to be had at all times, and in all 


places, ſuitable to your occaſions and defires , I hall 


therefore here ſet down the true proceſs of making all 
forts and ſizes under Mould-ſhot. : 

Take whit quantity of Lead you pleaſe , and melt 
it down in an Iron Veſſel, and as it melts keep it ſtir- 
ring with an Iron-Ladle, and clear it of all impurities 
whatſoever that may ariſe at the top by skimming 
them off, Then when the Lead begins to be of a 
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greeniſh colour, ſtrew on it Auripigmentum finely pow- 
dered, as much as will lie on a Shilling to 12 pound of 
Lead, Then ſtir them together, and the Auripigmen- 
tum will flame. 

Your Ladle ought to have a Notch on one fide of 
the Brim for the more caſie pouring out of the Lead , 
and the Ladle ought to remain in the melted Lead, that 
the heat may be agreeable to it, to prevent all incon- 
veniencies which may happen through exceſs of heat 
or cold. Then try your Lead by droping it mto wa- 
ter. If the drops prove round, then the temper of 
the heat is right 3 but if the Shot have Tails , then 
' there is want both of heat and Auripigmentum. 

Then take a Copper+plate about the fze of a Tren- 
cher-late, with anhollowneſs in the midli about three 
inches compaſs, with about forty- holes bored accor- 
ding to the (ize of the -Shot you intend tp' caft, The 
hollow bottom ſhould be thin, but the thicker the brim- 
the better, becauſe it will longer retain the heat. Place 
it on an lron frame over' a Bucket of water, about 
four Inches from it, and ſpread burning Coals on the 
plate: to keep the Lead melted upon it. 

Then take up ſome Lead and pour it gently on the 
Coals on the plate, and it will force its way through 
the holes into the water, and form it ſelf into Shot, 
F us do till all your Lead be run through the holes of 
the plate : obſerving to. keep your Coals alive, that 
the Lead may not cool, and fo ſtop up the holes. Whillt 


you are caſting your Shot, another perſon” may catch: 


ſome of the Shot with another Ladle, placed four or 
hive inches ( underneath the bottom. of the plate ) in 
the water, and by that means you may diſcern if there 
arc any defcas in your procels, and reQifie them, 

The chief buſineſs is to keep your Lead in a juſt de- 
gree of heat, that it be not ſo cold as to fill up the holes, 


nor fo hot as to make the Shot crack. To remedy 
| the 
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the coolneſs of your Lead and plate , you muſt blow 
your Coals 3 to remedy the heat, you mult refrain 
working till it be cool enough , obſerving, that the 
cooler your Lead, the larger your Shot the hotter, the 
ſmaller, 

When you have caft your Shot, take them out of 
the water and dry them over the fire with a gentle 
heat, and be {ure to keep them continually ſtirred that 
they melt not. When they are dry you are to ſepa- 
rate the great Shot from the ſmall, by the help of Sieves 
made on purpoſe, according to their (everal fizes, If 
you would have very large Shot, you may witn a ſtick 
force the Lead to trickle out of your Ladle into the wa- 
ter without the plate. 

If ic ftop on the plate, and yet the plate be not too 
cool, give but the plate a lictle knock, and it will run 
again. Take care that none of your Inſtruments be 
grealie. When you have ſeparated your Shot, if any 
prove tod large for your purpoſe, or any ways imper- 
t&R, *tis only your pains lolt, and it will ſerve again at 
your next operation. 

In ſhooting, obſerve always to ſhoot with the wind, if 
poſſible, and not againit itz and rather fide-ways, or 
behind thWFow], than full in their faces. 

Next, obſerve to chuſe the molt convenient ſhelter 
you can find, as either Hedge, Bank, Tree, or any 
thingelſe which may abſcond you from the view of the 
Fowl. 

Be {ure to have your Dog at your heels under good 
command, not daring to (tir till you bid him, having 
firſt diſcharged your Piece : for ſome ill-taught Dogs 
will upon the ſnap of the Cock preſently ruſh out, and 
{poil all the ſport. 

Now if you have not ſhelter enough, by reaſon of 
the nakedneſs of the Banks and want of Trees, you 
mult creep upon your hands and knees under the Banks, 


ſh 3 | and 
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and lying even flat upon your Belly,put the noſe of your 
Piece over the Bank, and fo take your level; for a 
Fowl is fo fearful of man, that though an Hawk were 
ſoaring over her hcad, yet at the fight of a man ſhe 
would betake her ſelf to her wing, and run the riſque 
of that danger. 

But ſometime it ſo happeneth that the Fowl are 
ſhie, there is no getting a (hoot at them without a Stal- 
king-horſe, which muſt be ſome old Jade trained up 
for that purpoſe, who will gently, and as you will have 
him, walk up and down in the water which way you 
pleaſe flodding and eating on the Graſs that grows 
therein. | 
' You muſt ſhelter your ſelt and Gun behind his fore- 
ſhoulder, bending your body down low by his fide,and 
keeping his body ill full betwcen you and the Fow] ; 
being within (hor, take your level from before the fore- 
part of the Horſe, (hooting as it were between the hor- 
{cs Neck and the water 3 which is much Better than 
ſhooting under his Belly, being more ſecure, and leſs 
perceiveable. 

Now to ſupply the want of a Stalking-horſe,which 
will take up a great deal of time to inftrudt and make 
fit for this exerciſe, you may make one of @1y pieces of 
old Canyas, which you mult ſhape into the form of an 
Horſe, with the head bending downwards as if he gra- 
zed.,, You may (tul it with any light matter 3 and do 
not forget to paint it of the colour of an horſe, of 
which the brown is the belt z and in the midſt let it be 
tix'd to a Staft with a (harp Iron at the end, to ſtick 
into the ground as you (hall ſee occaſion, ftanding falt 
whillt you take your level. Et | 

{e muſt be made fo portable, that you may bear it 
with caſe in one hand, moving it ſo as it may ſeem to 
graze as you go, Let the ſiature of your artificial Stal- 


king-hoxſe be neither too low nor too high 3 tor the 
| | ORE 
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one will not abſcond your body, and the other will be 
apt tofrighten the Fowl, 

Inſtead of this Stalking-horſe, you may faſhion out 
of Canvas painted an Ox or Cow : and this change is 
neceſſary , when you have ſo beaten the Fowl with 
your Stalking-horſe, that they begin to hnd your de- 
ceit, and will no longer endure it, (as it frequently falls 
out.) Then you may {talk with an Ox or Cow, till the 
Stalking-horſe be forgotten , and by this means make 
your ſport laſting and continual. 

Some there are that ſtalk with Stags or Red-Deer 
form'd out of painted Canvas, with the natural Horns 
of Stags fixt thereon, and the colour ſo lively painted, 
that the Fowl cannot diſcern the fallacy 3 and theſe are 
very uſeful in low Fenny grounds, where any ſuch Deer 
do uſually feed 3 and are more familiar with the Fow], 
and fo feed nearer them than Ox, Horſe , or Cow: 
by which means you (hall come within a far nearer di- 
ſtance. 

There are other dead Engines to ftalk withal, as an 
artificial Tree, Shrub, or Buſh, which may be made of 
{mall Wands, .and with painted Canvas made into the 
ſhape of a Willow, Poplar, or ſuch Trees as grow by 


Rivers and Water-lides \ for theſe are the belt. 


If you ſtalk with a Shrub or Buſh, let them not be 
ſo tall as your Tree,but much thicker 3 which you may 
make either of one entire Buſh, or of divers Buſhes 
interwoven one with another, either with {mall Wi- 
thy-wands, Cord, or Pack-thread, that may not be diſ- 
cerned ; and let not your Bulh exceed the height of a 
man, but be thicker than four or tive, with a Spike at 
the bottom to ſtick into the ground whilſt you take 
your leyel; 
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How to take all manner of Land fowl by 
day or night. 


Qi=e the diſſolution and ſpoil of Paradiſe, no man 
CJ hath either ſeen, or can give the names of all 
Land-fowl whatever,there being ſuch great variety, e- 
very Country producing ſome particular ſorts which 
are unknown to other Nations. 

To avoid prolixity, 1 ſhall rank them under two 
heads, =; "I 
The firſt are ſuch who are either fit for Food or 
Pleaſure, either for cating or {inging : for eating, Pi- 
geons of all ſorts, Rook, Pheaſant , Partridge, Duails, 
Rail, Felfares, &c. and for cating or {ſinging , the 
Blackbird, Throftle, Nightingale, Linnet, Lark, and Bul- 
finch, 

Secondly, ſuch as are for Pleafure onely, and they are 
all manner of birds of Prey, as Caftrels, Ring-tails, Buz- 
zZards. Kc. 

The general way of taking theſe Land-fowl of fe- 
veral ſorts together, is either by day or by night, If by 
day, it is done with the great Net, commonly called the 
Crow-net, and not at all differs in length , depth, big- 
neſs of Melh, manner. of laying, &c. from the Plover- 
net 3 onely it will not be amiſs if the Cords be lon- 

cr. 

' This Net you may lay before Barn-doors, or where 

Corn hath been winnowed, alfo in Stubble-fields, fo 

canceating the Net that the Fowl may not diſcern the 

Snare. When you perceive a quantity within the Net 

ſcraping for food, and you lie concealed afar off, with 

your Cord in your hand ſuddenly pull the Net over 

upon them. 

| You may do well to take notice of their Mornin 
an 
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and Evening Haunts, to worm and feed upon the 
Greenſwarth 3 and here lay your Net, and it will prove 
as effeQtual as in other places, fo that you obſerve to 
abſcond your ſelf in ſome Covert fo as not to be def- 
cried : in the next place, pull not too haſtily, but wait 
for a good number of Fow!l within the Net, and then 
pull freely and quickly 3 for the leaſt deliberation after 
the Net is raiſcd, is the ruine of your defign. 

Thus much for Day-fowling with the Net: now if 
you will proſecute your ſport by Night, you muſt do 
it according to the nature and manner of the Country, 
or ſituation or faſhion of the ground, whether Woody, 
Mountainous, or Champain. | 

In plain and Champain Countries you mult uſe the 
Low-bell, from the end of Ofober until the end of 
March ;, and this method you mult follow. 

The day being ſhut in, the air mild without Moon- 
ſhine, take a Low-bell, C which muft have a deep and 
hollow ſound, for if it be ſhrill it is ſtark naughe ) and 


with it a Net whoſe Meſh is twenty yards deep, and ſo 


broad, that it may cover tive or fix Lands or more, ac- 
cording to the company you have to carry it. With theſe 


Inſtruments go into any fiubble Corn-field, but Wheat 


is the belt. He that carries the Bell muſt go foremoſt, 
toling the Bell as he goes very mourntully,lecting it but 
now and then knock on both fides : after him mult fol- 


low the Net,born upat each corn:r and on each fide by 
ſeveral'perſons; then another muſt carry ſome Iron or 


fiony Veſſel which may contain hurning, but not bla» 
zing Coals,and at theſe you muti light bundles of ſtraw : 
or yuu may carry Links with you. And having /pitcht 
your Nets where you think the Game lies , eat the 
ground and make a noiſe, and as the Fowl riſe they 
will be entangled in the Net. Thus you may take good 

lore ot Partridge, Rails, Larks, Quails, &c. 
Having ſo done, cxtinguilh your Lights, and _ 
Cccoa 
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ceed laying your Net in ſome other place as before. 
mentioned, . 

Here note,that the found of the Low-hell makes the 
Birds lie cloſe, fo as they dare not ſtir whilſt you are 
pitching the Net, for the ſound thereof is dreadful to 
them but the ſight of the Fire much more terrible, 
which makes them inſtantly to fly up, and fo they be- 
come entangled in the Net. 

Furthermore, if you-intend to have the full fruition 
of your ſport, you mult be very filent, and nothing muſt 
be heard but the ſound of the Low-bell till the Net is 
placed and the Lights blazing z but as ſoon as they are 
extinguiſhed a general ſilence mult be again. 

The Trammel is much like this Net for the Low- 
bell, and may be neceſſarily uſed on the ſame grounds ; 
onely it ought to be longer , though not much broa- 
der. 

., When you come to'a place fit for your purpoſe 
where Birds lodge on the Earth , you ſhall then ſpread 
your Trammel on the ground 3 and let the farthelt end 
thereof, being plumb'd with Lead , lie looſe on the 
ground ; but let the foremoſt ends be born up by two 
men, and ſo trail the Net along, keeping the foremoſt 
ends a yard or more diftance from the ground. 

On each fide of che Net carry Wiſps of Straw light- 
&d, or Links, and let ſome beat the ground with long 
Poles 3 and as the Birds riſe under the Nets, take them, 
And thus you may*continue doing as long as you pleaſe, 
coyour great profit-and pleaſuie. 


Wi 
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Of BAT-FOWLING. 


AT-FOWLING is the taking of all manner 
of Birds, great and ſmall, by night, which rooſt in 
Buſhes, Shrubs, Hawthorn-trees, &c. 

The manner is : you mutt be very filent till your 
Lights are blazing, and you may either carry Nets or 
none: if none, you muſt then have long Poles with 
great buſhy tops fixt to them; and having from a Creſſet 
or veſſel to carry fire in, lighted your Straw,or other bla- 
zing combuſtible matter, then muſt you beat thoſe Bu- 
ſhes where you think Birds are at rooſt; which done, 
if there be any in thoſe Buſhes or Trees, you will in- 
ftantly ſee them fly about the Flames : for it is their.na- 
ture, through their amazedneſs at the ſtrangeneſs of 
the Light, and extream darkneſs round about it, not 
to depart from it, but they will even {corch their Wings 
in the ſame, ſo that thoſe who have the buſhy Poles 
may beat them down as they pleaſe, and take them up. 
Thus you may continue your ſport as long as it is very 
dark, and no longer. 


Of the DAY-NET, and how to take 
Birds therewzth. 


He Day-Net is generally uſed for the taking of 
Larks, Buntings, Merlins, Hobbies , or any Birds 
which play in the Air, and will ftoop cither to Stale, 

Prey, Gig, Glaſs, or the like. 
The ſeaſon for theſe Nets is from Auguſt to Novem- 
ber ; the time you muſt plant theſe Nets muſt _ 
OICc 
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fore Sun-riſing, Where note, the milder the Air, the 
brighter the Sun , and the pleaſanter the Morning is, 
che'better will your ſport be , and of longer continu- 
ane. - 

Let the place you elect for this purpoſe be plain and 
Champain, either on Barley-ſtubbles, green Lays, or 
level and flat Meadows 3 and theſe places muſt be re- 
mote from any Villages , but near adjacent to Corn- 
fields. 

The falhion of a Day-net is this : you muſk make 
them of fine Packthread , the Meſh ſmall, and not a- 
bove half an Inch (quare each way 3 let the length be 
about three fathom , the breadth one fathom and no 
more : the ſhape is like the Crow-net, and it muſt be 
verg'd about in the ſame manner with a ſtrong (mall 
Cord, add the two ends extended upon two {mall long 
Poles ſuitable to the breadth -of the Net , with four 
fakes, Tail-ftrings, and Drawing-lines , as afore-men- 
tioned : only whereas that was but one fingle Net,here 
muſt be two of one length, breadth and faſhion. Theſe 
Nets muſt be laid oppoſite to each other, yet fo cloſe 
and even together, that when they are drawn and pul- 
led over, - the lides and edges may meet and touch one 
the other. 4 

Theſe Nets being tiaked down with firong Stakes 
very (tiffly on their Lines, ſo as with any nimble twitch 
you maycaſtthem toand fro at your pleaſure 3 you ſhall 
then to the upper ends of the foremolt ſaves faſten your 
Hand-lines or drawing Gords', which muſt be at the 
leaft a dozen , a fathom long 3 and ſo extend them of 
ſuch a' reaſonable ſireightneſs , as with little Rrength 
they may.raiſe up the Nets and caſt them over. 


/ 


When your Nets are laid, ſome twenty or thirty pa- 


ces, beyond them place your Stales, Decoys, or playing 
Wantons, upon ſome pearching Boughs , which will 


not only entice Birds of their own Feather to —_ 
| vt 
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but alfo Hawks and Birds of Prey to ſwoop into your 
Nets. 

Remember to keep the firſt half dozen you take alive - 
for Stales, and to that end have a Cage or Linnen-bag 
toput them in : The reſt ſqueez in the hinder-part of 
the head, and ſo kill them. And thus do every day. 


Of taking ſmall Birds which uſe Hedges 
and Buſhes with Lime-twigs. 


He great Lime-bulh is beſt for this uſe, which you 
T muſt make after this manner : Cut down the 
main Arm or chicf Bough of any bufhy Tree , whoſe 
branches or Twigs are long, thick, ſmooth and ſtraight, 
without cither pricks or knots 3 of which the Willow 
or Birch-tree are the beſt”; when you have pickt it 
and trimm'd it from all ſuperfluity, making the Twigs 
neat and clean 3 take then of the beſt Bird-lime , well 
mixed and wrought together with Gooſe-greace or Ca- 
pon*s-greace, which being warmed, lime every Twig 
therewith within four fingers of the bottom; The body, 
from whence the branches have their riſe, muſt be un- 
touch'd with Lime. 

Be ſure you do not dawb you Twigs with too much 
Lime, for that will give diſtaſte to the Birds; yet let 
none want its proportion, or have any part left bare 
which ought to be toucht: for, as too much will deter 
them from coming , fo too little will not hold them 
when they are there. ; 

Having fo done, place your Buſh on ſome Quick-ſet 
or dead Hedge ncer unto Towns-ends, back-yards, old 
| houſes, or the like 3 for theſe are the reſort of ſmall 
Birds in the Spring-time : in the Summer and Harveſt 
| In Groves, Buſhes, White-thorn-trees , Quick-ſct-hed- 
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oes neer Corn-fields,Fruit-trees, Flax and Hemp<lands 
and in the winter about Houſes, Hovels, Barns, Stacks, 
or thoſe places where ftand ricks of Corn, or ſcattered 
Chaft, ec. 

As near as you can to any of theſe haunts plant 
your Lime-buſh, and plant your fclf alſo at a conveni- 
ent diftance undiſcovered , imitating with your mouth 
the ſeveral Notes of Birds, which you muſt learn by fre- 
quent praQice, walking the Ficlds tor that very purpoſe 
often, obſerving the variety of ſeveral birds ſounds, ef- 
pecially ſach as they call one another by. I have known 
ſome ſo expert herein, that they could imitate the 
Notes of twenty ſeveral ſorts of Birds at leali, by which 
they have caught ten Birds to anothers one that was 
Ignorant therein. | 

But if you cannot attain to it by your induſtry, you 
mult then buy a Bird-call, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts, and ealie to be framed, ſome of Wood, ſome of 
Horn, (ome of Cane, and the like. 

Having firſt learned how to uſe this Call, you ſhall 
fit and call' the Birds unto you 3 and as any of them 
light on your Buſh, ſtep not to them till you ſee 
them ſufficiently entangled : Neither is it requiſite to 
run for every fingle Bird, but let them alone till more 
come, for their fluttering is as good as a Stale to entice 
MOTC. 

This Exerciſe you may uſe from Sun-Riſing till 
ten a clock in the Morning , and from one till almoſt 
Sun-ſet. 

You may take theſe ſmall Birds with Lime-twigs 
onely, without the Buſh, When I was a boy, I have 
taken two or three hundred ſmall Twigs about the 
bigneſs of Ruſhes, and about three Inches long , and 
have gone with them into a field where were Hemp- 
cocks; upon the tops of half a ſcore, lying all round 


together, I have (tuck my Twigs, and then have gone 
SOS | an 
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and beat that field, or the next to it, where I ſaw any 
Birds 3 and commonly in ſuch fields there are infinite 
numbers of Linnets and' Greea-birds which: are great 
lovers of Hemp-ſeed. I ſay, they fly in ſuch vaſt flocks, 
I have caught at one fall of them upon the Cocks cight 
dozen at a time. | 

But to return, there is a- pretty way, of taking Birds 
with Lime-twigs, by placing near them a Stale or two 
made of living Night-baits,, placing them aloft , that = 
they may be viſible to the Birds thereabouts 3 which 
will no ſooner be perceived, but every Bird will come 
and gaze, wondering at the ſtrangeneſs of the fight: 
then they having no other convenient lighting-place 
but where the Lime-twigs are,you may take what num- 
ber you liſt of them. 

But the Owl 1s a far better Stale than the Bat, being 
bigger, and more calily to be perceived z beſides, he is 
never ſ{cen abroad, but he is followed and perſecuted by 
all the birds near adjacent. | 

If you have not a living Bat or Owl, their skins will 
ſerve as well being ſtuffed , and will laſt you twenty 
years. There are ſome have uſed an Owl cut in Wood, 
and naturally painted, with wonderful ſucces. 

It is firange to me that this Bird above all others 
ſhould be ſo perſecuted by all Birds whatſoever , cſpe- 
cially by the Gooſe 3 and therefore ſome arch Cracks in 
Lincoln-ſhire and other places where are great quanti- 
ties of Geeſe, obſerving their tempers, have wade great 
advantage of themiz for by only throwing a live Owl 
among a flock of Geefe, they got as many Quills as they 
knew what to do with 3 tor the Geeſe endeavouring to 
beat the Owl! with their wings, never left till they did 
beat the Quills out of theirs wings , and commonly the 
belt, which are Seconds. 


How 
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Zow to make the bef? ſort of Bird-lime, 
and how to uſe it. 


Ake at Midſummer the bark of Holly, and pill it 
from the Tree, {0 much as will fill a reaſonable 

big Veſſel 3 then put to it running Water, and ſet it 0- 
ver the fire, and boil it till the grey and white bark riſe 
from the green, whicti will take up ſixteen hours in the 
boiling : then take it from the fire, and ſeparate the 
barks after the water is very well drain'd away : then 
take all the green bark, and lay it on the ground ina 
cloſe-place and moiſt floor, and cover it over with all 


manner of green Weeds, as Hemlock, Docks, Thitiles;, 


and the like; thus let it lie ten or twelve days, in 
which time it will rot, and turn to a filthy ſlimy matter, 
Then take it and put it into a Mortar, and there beat 
it till ic become univerſally thick and tough, without 
the diſcerning of any part of the bark or other ſub- 
ſtance z then take it out of the Mortar, and carry it to 
a running Stream, and there waſh it exceedingly, not 
leaving any more or foulneſs within it ; then pat it up 
in a very cloſe Earthen pot, and let it fttand and purge 
for divers days together, ſcumming it as often as any 
foulneſs ariſes for four or fivedays : when you perceive 
no more Scum, you ſhall then take it out of that Pot, 
and put it into another clean Earthen Veſſel, cover it 
cloſe, and keep it for your ule. 

When you are about to uſe your Lime, take what 
quantity you think fit and put it into a Pipkin, adding 
thereto a third part of Gooſe-greace or Capons-greace 
finely claritied , and ſet them over a gentle fire , and 
there let them melt together, and ſtir them continually 
till they are well incorporated : then take it from the 
fixe, and tir it till it be cold, 

When 
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When your Lime is cold, take your Rods and warm 
them a little over the fire 3 then take your Lime and 
wind it about the tops of your Rods, then draw your 
Rods aſunder one from the other, and cloſe them again, 
continually plyihg and working them together, till by 
ſmearing one wvpon another, you have equally beſtowed 
on each Rod a ſufficient proportion of Lime. 

If you lime any Strings, do it when the Lime is ve- 
ry hot and at the thinneſt, beſmearing the Strings on 
all ſides, by folding thein together and unfolding then 
again, | 
"if you lime Straws, it muſt be done likewiſe when 


' the Lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, 


as many as you can well graſp in your hand, toſſing 
and -working them before the fire till they are all be- 
ſmear'd, every Straw having his due proportion of 
Lime: having fo done, put them up in caſes of Leather 
till you have occaſion to uſe them. | 

Now to prevent the freezing of your Lime cither 
as it is on Twigs, Buſhes, or Straws, you muſt adde a 
quarter as much of the Oyl called Petrolexem as of your 
Capons-greaſe, mix them well together,and then work 
it on your Rods, &c. and ſo it will ever keep ſupple; 
tough, and gentle, and will not be prejudiced ſhould it 
freeze never {o hard. 


The beft and mo#t Experienced way of making 
Water»Bird-lime. 


Uy what quantity you think fit of the Rrongeſt 
Bird-lime you can procure , and waſh it as long 

in a clear Spring-water till you find it very pliable, and 
the hardneſs thereof removed 3 then beat out the wa- 
terextraordinary well, till you cannot perceive a drop 
to appear, then dry it well ; after this, put it into a 
Pot made of Earth, and mingle therewith Capons- 
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greaſe unſalted, ſo much as will make it run; ' then 
adde thereto two ſpcontuls of ſtrong Vinegar, a ſpoon- 
ful of the beſt Sallet-OyL, and a {mall quantity of Ve- 
nice-Turpentine: This is the allowance of theſe In» 
gredients, which muſt be added to every pound of 
ſtrong Bird-Jime, as aforeſaid, - Having thus mingled 
them, boil then all gently together over a ſmall fire, 
ltirring it continually ; then take it from the fire and 
let it cool : When at any time you' have occalion-to uſe 
it, warm it; and then anoint your T wigs or Straws, or 
any other ſmall things, and no Water will take away 
the cirength thereof. This ſort of Bird-lime is the belt, 
eſpecially for Snipes and Felfares. 


In what manner a man may take Snipes 
with this Bird-lime: 


T Ake what number you ſhall think moſt expedient 
for your purpole, of Birch-twigs, and lime fifty 
or ſixty of them. very well together, After this, go 
and fſeck out thoſe places where Snipes do uſually fre 
quent, which you' may know by their Dung. 
In very hard froſty or ſnowy Weather, where the 
Water lies open, they will lie very thick : Having ob- 
ſerved the place where they moſt feed, ſet two hun- 
dred of your T wigs, more or leſs, as you pleaſe, at a 
yard diſtance one from the other, and let them ſtand 
ſloaping ſome one way and ſome another; then re- 
tire a convenient diltance from the place, and you ſhall 
find there ſhall not one Snipe in ten miſs your Twigs, 
by reaſon they ſpread their Wings, and fetch a round 
cloſe to the ground before they light, When you ſee 
any taken, fiir not at firſt, for he will feed with the 
Twigs under his Wings; and as others come over 
the place, he will be a means to entice them _—_ to 
| 1M, 
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him. * When youſee the Coaſt clear, and but few that 
are not taken,you may then take vp your Birds,faſtiing 
one or two of them, ' that the other flying over, may 
light at the {ame place: If there be any other open 
place near to that where your Twigs are planted, you 
muſi beat them up : The reaſon why they delight to 
haunt open places, and where Springs do gently run, 
is becauſe they cannot feed, by reaſon of their Bills, in 
places that are hard and ſtony ; and about theſe Pla- 
ſhes, in ſnowy Weather, they very much reſort. 


The manner of taking Felfares by Water- 
Bird-lime. 


Bout Michaelmas, or when the cold Weather be- 
- gins to come in, take your Gun and kill ſome 
Felfares, then take a couple of them, or one may 
ſerve, and faſten them to the top of a Tree, in ſuch 
manner that they may ſeem to be alive: Having fo 
done, prepare two or three hundred Twigs, take a 
great Birchen-bough, and thercin place your Twigs, 
having firſt cut off all the ſmall Twigs 3 then ſet a 
Felfare upon the top of the bough, making of him faſt, 
and let this bough be planted where the Felfares do re- 
fort in a Morning to feed 3 for they keop a.conſtant 
place to feed in, till there is no more food left, By this 
means others flying but neer,will quickly eſpie the top- 
bird, and fall in whole flocks to him. I have ſeen at 
one fall three dozen taken. 


How to take Pigeons with Lime-twigs. 


Pew are great devyourers and deſtroyers of Corn 3 
wherefore when you find any ground much fre- 
| [iz] quented 
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quented by them, get a couple of Pzgeons, either dead 
or alive 3 if dead, put them in ſuch a fliff poſture as if 
they were living and feeding then at Sun-rifing take 
a quantity of Twigs, as many. as you think fit, let 
them be ſmall, ( but I judge Wheaten-ſiraws are bet- 
ter for this purpoſe )) and lay them up and down where 
your Pigeqns are placed, and you [hall find ſuch ſport 
at every fall that is made, that you may quickly berid 
of them without offending the Statute : If there come 
good flights, you rnay ealily take four or five dozen of 
them in a morning, | | 


How to take Mag-pies, Crows, and Gleads 
with Lime-twigs. 


vw Hen you have found any Carrion on which 
Crows, Pies, Kites, &c. are preying upon, 0- 
ver night ſet your Lime-twigs every. where about the 
Carrion ; but let them be (mall, and not ſet too thick 
if otherwiſe, being ſubtile Birds, they will ſuſpeRt ſome 
danger or miſchict deligned againſt them. When you 
perceive one to be faſt, advance not to him preſently; 
for moſt commonly when they are ſurely caught, they 
are not ſenſible thercof. 

You may take them another way, and that is by 
joyning to a Packthread ſeveral Nooſes of Hair up and 
down the Packthread, and peg it down about a yard 
from the Carrion : for many times when they have 
gotten a piece of Fleſh, they will be apt to run away to 
teed by themſelvesz and if your Nooſes be thick, it is 
two to one but ſome of the Nooſes catch him by the 


Legs. | 
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How to take Rooks when they pull up the 
*. Corn by the Roots. 


Ake ſome thick Brown-paper, and divide a ſheet 
into eight parts, and make them up like Sugar- 
Joaves 3 then lime- the inſide of the Paper a very lit- 
tle; ( let'them be limed three or four days before 


you ſet them ) then put ſome Corn in them; and lay 


threeſcore or more of them up and down the ground 3 
lay them as near as you can under fome clod of Earth, 
and'eatly in the Morning before they come to feed 3 
and then ſtand at a diftance, and you will ſee'molt ex- 
celtent*{port 3 'for as {ſoon as Rooky, Crows, or Pigeons 
come 'fo petk out any of the Com, it will hayg up- 
on his head, - and he will immediately fly bolt upright 
ſo high, that he ſhall ſoar almoſt out of fight 3-and 
when he is ſpent, come tumbling down as if he had 
been ſhot in the Air. You may take them at Plongh- 
ing-time when the Rooky and Crows follow the Plough 
bat'then you' mutt put in Worms and Maggots of che 
largeſt (126, | 


- How to take Birds with BA ITS, either 
j ' » Land or Water-fowl. 


F you have a deſire to take Howſe-doves, Stock-dover, 

Rooks, Conghs, or any 'other-like Bixds, then take 
Wheat, Barley,” Fetches, Tares, or other Grain, and 
boil them very well with good ftore of Nx vemice in 
ordinary running water: when they are almoſt boil'd, 
dryand ready: to burft, take them off the fire, and ſet 
them by till chey' be throughly cold. Having ſo done, 
ſcatter .this Grain in the Haunts of thoſe- Birds -you 
; [iz] thave 
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have amind to take ; and as {oor as they have taſted 

hereof, they will fall down intoa dead {wound, and ſhall 

not be able to recover themſelves ih a\good- while, = 
And as you take-theſe great .Land-fowl with this 

drunken device, ſo you may take the middle and (mal- 


lex ſort of Bixds, it you obſerve to boil, with what food. 


they delight in, a rhag of this 5 Ng TOmica.. 

. Some, inſtead of iNyx vomica, ule the Lees of Wine, 
the ſharper and- quickex they are, the.,better, boiling 
theix Grains in thele Lees, allo Seeds or any other food, 
and ſirewing them in the Haunts, of thoſe Birds you 
would ſurprize. Theſe do as effcQually as Nux vom 
ca, and it's the cleanlier and neater way, there- | 
not that-poyſonous quality in them.. . - :.,, .. 

You may chuſe whether you will bojl your Grain 

Seed in the aforeſaid Leesz fqr they will,be every whit 
as effcctual if onely tieeped a conſiderable while there- 
in, giring them leave to drink in; the Lees till they are 
ready to burſt before you uſe them.-, --;- 
. Others, having neither Nux vomics, nor Wine-les, 
take the Juice of Hemlock, and ficep their Grains there: 
in, addipg thereto ſome Henbane-ſced. er, Poppy-ſeed; 
cauling them to be infuſed therein four or hve days; 
then draining the Grain or Seed from the Liquor, ftrew 
them as aforeſaid. , The Birds having e ed hereof, art 
immediately taken with a dizzineſs, which'will conti- 
nue ſome hours, ſo1thatthey cannot flle 3 but they will 
recover again,if you kill them not. © It you intend _ 
for tood, let chem be firſt recovered;:./ -,. 

\ Thus much for che Land 3--NOW let us ſpeak of th 
Waterfowl. 

The ready way by Baic to take Qich Fow! as receive 
part of their food by Jand, and partby water, as 
' geeſe, Barnacle, Grey-plover,' Mallard;; Curlew, Shoveler, 
Bitter, Bujiard, with many more 3 I' ſay, ;the beſt way 
my experience hath. found out bs; to-take Bellepger 
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leaves, Roots and all, and having cleanſed them very 
well, put them intoa Veſſel of clear running Water, 
and there let 'them lie in ſteep twenty four hours 
then never (hift them from the Water, but boil them 
together till the Water be almoſt conſumed : then take 
ie off, and ſet it a cooling. Then take a quantity 
hereof, and go to the Haunts of any of the atorelaid 
Fowl, and there ſpread of this Bait in ſundry and di- 
vers places ; z and thoſe that ſhall taſte hereof will_be 
taken with the like drunken dizzineſs as the former. 
To make this ConfeQion the more effectual, it will be 
requiſite to adde a quantity of Brimſtone thereunto in 
its boiling. 


How to-recover Fowl thus entranced. 


If you wonld reftore any of theſe entranced Fowl to 
their former health, take a little quantity of Sallet-oy), 
according to the ſtrength and bigneſs of the Fowl, ang 
drop it down the Throat of the Fowl 3 © then chafe the 
head with a little firong White-wine- Vinegar, and the 
Fowl will preſently recover, and be as welt as ever. 

And thus much for taking Fowl of all ſorts by Baits. 


4 moft excellent and approved way how to take 
195 4-1 rhe HERN. 


A Hers i is as great a devourer of Fiſh as any is nay 
ſome dare affirm; 'ten times as much as an Otter, 

and/ſhalt 'do more miſchief in one week than an Otrer 
ſhall do” in'three months > for 1 have been told by one 
thathath ſeen a Hern that hath been ſhot at a Pond, t6 
have had ſeventeen Carps at once in his Belly, which 


he will digeſt in fix or {even hours, and then berake 
[i4] himſelf 
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bimſelf co filhing again. 1 have been informed by a. 
nother, that he ſaw a Carp taken out of a Hery's Belly 
which was njne Inches and an halt long. 

Several Gentlemen that have kept Herns tame, have 

put Fiſh in a Tub, and tried the Hern how many ſmall 
Roaches and-Dace he would eat in a day, arid they have 
found him to cat about fifty in a day, one day with a+ 
.nother. 
... One Hern that haunts a Pond, in a Twelvemonths 
time, ſhall defixoy a thouſand Store-Carps 3 and when 
Gentlemen ſue their Ponds, ' they think their Neigh- 
bours have robbed them, not in the leaſt confidering an 
Hern is able todevour them in half a years time, if he 
put in half as many more. 

Now fince this ravenous Fowl is ſo deſtructive to 
Ponds and Fiſh of the River, it will be very neceſſary 
to find out a way to deſtroy that, that defixoys ſo ma- 
Ny 3 which may be done in this manner. | 

Having found out his haunt, get three or four (mall 
Roaches or Dace; and have.a firong Hook with Wyre 
to it, draw'the Wyre juſt within the skin of the (aid 
Fiſh, beginning without ſide of the Gills, running of 
it to the Tail, and then the. Fiſh will live five or fix 
days. Now--if the Fiſh be dead, the Hern will not 
meddle with him. Let not your Hook bee too rank; 
then having a ſtrong Line with Silk and Wyre, about 
two yards and- a half long, ( if you twiſt not: Wyre 
with your Silk, the ſharpneſs of his Bill will bite it in 
two immediately ) and tye a round Stone about a 
 pound-weight to the Line, and lay, three, or four Hooks, 
and in two .ox three nights you. ſhall not fail to have 
him if he comes to your Pond.:: Lay not your Hooks 
in the water fo deep that fe Hern cannot wade ynto 
them. Colour your Line of a dark green, for an Hern 
is a (ubtile Bird. . There are ſeveral other Fowl.de- 
youzers of Fiſh, as Kings-fiſher, More-bens, Balcaots, Cor: 
ee Ps Wo __ morant, 
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morant, 8c. but none like the Hern for Ponds and 
ſmall Rivers» 


—_— 


How to take PHEASANTS ſeveral 


ways. 


TE taking of Pheaſants is to be performed three 
ſeveral ways, by Nets, by Lime-buſh, or elſe by 
other particular Engines, which fhall be diſfcours'd of 
hereafter. | 

The taking of Pheaſants with Nets, is done either 
generally, or particularly : generally, when the whole 
Eye of Pheaſants is taken, that is the old Cock and old 
Hen with all their Powts, as they run together in the 
obſcure Woods 3 or particularly, when you take none 
but the old Phesſants, or the young, being of an age fit 
to couple or pair. 

For the greater facility of taking Pheaſants, you muſt 
firſt underſtand their Haunts, which are neyer in open 
Fields, but-in thick young Coples well grown, and not 
in old high Woods. | 

Having thus found out theix Coverts, which muſt be 
ſolitary and untraced by Men or Cattel, the next 
thing will be how to find out the Eye or Brood of 
Pheaſants. | 
_ . The rſt way, is by gaing into theſe young Copſes, 
and carefully viewing the ſame, ſearching every where 3 
and. by that'means at laſt finding where they run to- 
gether, as Chickens after a Hen. Or, ſecondly, you 
muſt riſe early in a Morning, or come late in the-Eve- 
ning 3 and obſerve how and when the old Cock and 
Ren call their young ones to them, and how the young 
ones anſwer back unto them again 3 and fa _ _ 

| 0 


ſound dire& your Path as near as you canto the place 
where they are, lying there down fo cloſe you may not 
be diſcerned 3 by which means you will know where 
they meet, and how accordingly you may pitch your 
Nets. 

But the moſi certain way of finding them out, is to 
have a natural Pheaſant-call, which you muſt learn how 
to uſe, underſtanding all their Notes, and how to ap- 
ply them: For they have ſeveral Notes, and all diffe- 
rent 5 one to cluck them together when the Hen would 
brood them, another to chide them when they ſtraggle 
roo far, a third to call them to meat when (he hath 
found it, a fourth to make them look out for food 
themſelves, and a fifth to call them about her to ſport 
withal. You muft uſc your Call in the morning early, 
_ at which time:they ſtraggle abroad to find Provender; 
or elſe in the Evening juſt about Sun-ſetting, which is 
cheir time likewiſe for feeding. = 
 Nowalthough theſe are the beſt times to ufe your 
Call, yet you may call them at any other time of the 
day, onely altering:your Note. | Jult at, or before San- 
riſing, your Note mult be to call them to feed, and fo 
at Sun-ſet': but in the Forenoon and Afternoon your 
Notes muſt be to cluck them together to- brood, or to 
chide them for ſtraggling,; or'to give them notice of 
{ome approaching danger. 

Knowing your Notes, and how to apply them, with 
the places where Pheaſants haunt,which you (hall know 
by the ſtrength of the under-growth, obſcureneſs,dark- 
 wels, and (olitarineſs of the- place, you muli'then lodge 
your (elt as cloſe as poſſble,: and then call" at firſt very 
ſoftly, left the Pheaſants being lodg?d-very near you, 
ſhould be affrighted at a loudiNote 3- but iF-nothing re- 
_ ply, raiſe.your Note higher and higher, till you extend 

it to the.utmoſt compaſs: and if there be a Pheaſeht 
within hearing, ſhe willanſwer in a Noteas loud as your 
Ah, i | own, 
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own; provided it be not untunable;for that will ſpoil all, 
-; As foon as you. heax'this anſwer, if. it be from: afax, 
and from one {ingle- Fowl, creep-neaxer and nearer une 
toit, ſtill calling,: but not ſo loud;s' and as you ap» 
proach nearer to it,{q will the Pheaſant to you 3 and as 
you alter your Note, fo will ſhe : and in all points you 
muſt endeavour to [imitate her, _ and: in fine you will 
get ſight of her, cither on the Ground or Pearch : 
Then ceaſe your calling, and ſpread your Net between 
the Pheaſant and your ſelf, in the - moſt convenient 
place you can find, with all ſecrecy and filence, ma- 
king one end of the Net faſt to the ground, and hol- 
ding the other end by a long Line in-your hand 3 by 
which, when any thing ſtraineth it, you may pull the 
Net cloſe together : which done, call again, and as 
ſoon as you . perceive the Pheaſant come underneath 
your Net, then riſe up and ſhew your (elf, that by gi- 
ving the Pheaſant an aftright, he may offer to mount, 
and ſo be entangled within the Net. A 
. Now if it fo fall out that you hear many anſwers, 
and from divers corners of the Wood, then ſtir not at 
all, but keep your place 3 and as you hear them by their 
ſounds to come nearer and nearer unto you, fp (hall 
you-in the mean time prepare'your Nets ready, and 
ſpread them conveniently about you, 'one pair of Nets 
on the one fide, and another on the other fide; then lic 
doſe, and apply your ſelf to the Call till ſuch time as 
you have allured them under your Nets: then ſtand up 
and ſhew your ſelf, which will affright them and make 
them mount, whereby they will be entangled. 


The faſhion of Pheaſant-Nets. | 
You muſt make theſe Nets of double-twined brown 


Thicad dyed:blue or green 5 let the Meſh be reaſo- 
Fog, | | nably 
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nably large and ſquare, almoſt an inch between Knot 
and Knot; let the length of it be'about three fathom, 
and the breadth about ſeven foot, and. verge it on each 
fide,with firong ſmall Cord, and let the ends be alſo o, 
that it'may lie compaſs-wiſe and hollow. 

Some make theſe Nets of a much larger ſize; but 
then they are too cumberſome, and hardly to be ruled 
with one hand : but the others are readier to pitch, and 
better to take, a0 more nimble for any purpoſe you 
{hall employ them to. A 


Of Driving of Pheaſant-powts. 


The driving and taking young Pheaſants in Nets is 
done after this manner. Having either by your eye or 
Call-found out arf Eye of Pheaſants, you mult then (ta- 
king the wind 'with you, for they will nagurally run 
down the wind ) place your Nets croſs the little Pads 
and” ways which you ſee they have made, ( for they 
will make little Paths like Sheep-tracks) and as near 
as you can, come to fome ſpecial Haunts of theirs,which 
you (hall know by the bareneſs of the ground, Mutings, 
and looſe Feathers 'which you ſhalt find there : and 
theſe Nets muſt be placed hollow, looſe, and circulax- 
wile, the nether part thereof being faltened to the 
ground, and the upper fide lying hollow, loofe, and 
bending, ſo that wher any thing ruſheth-into it, it may 
fall and entangle it : which done, you muſt go before 
where you found the Haunt, and there with your Call 
( if you find the Eye'is ſcattered and ſeparated one from 
the other ) you mult call them together, 

Then take your Inftrument called -a Driver, which 
is made of ſtrong white Wands or Ofers et faſt in a 
handle, and in two or three places twiſted about and 
' bound with other Wands, bearing the'ſhape of thoſe 

ol | Lg # | things 
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things Cloath-drefſers. uſually dreſs their Cloath with- 
al: Ifay,with this Driver you muſt make a gentle noiſe, 
raking upon the Boughs and Buſhes round about you 3 
which as ſoon as Powts do hear, they will inftantly 
run from it a little way, and then ſtand and liſten, kee- 
ping all cloſe together : then' give another rake, at 
which they will run again as before: And by thus ra- 
king, you will drive them like ſo many Sheep before 
you which way or whither you pleaſe, and conſcquent- 
ly at laſt into your Nets. 

In uſing your Driver there are two things to be ob- 
ſerved. e firſt is Secrecy, in concealing your ſelf 
from the ſight of the Pheaſants ; for it they chance to 
ſee you, they will inſtantly hide themſelves in Holes 
and bottoms of Buſhes, and will not ſtir from thence 
hs means whatever , as long as any day cndu- 

retn. : 
The other thing to be obſerved, is Time and Leiſure 
in the work 3 for there is nothing obſiruds this Paſtime 
more than too much haſte : for they are very fearful 
Creatures, and are ſoon ſtartled ; and when once a- 
larm'd, their fears will not ſuffer them to argue or dif- 
pute with the affrighting obje& 3 but the very firlt ap- 
prehenfion is ſufficient to make them all fly at an in- 


ſtant, without ſaying to behold what they are ſo much 
afraid of. 


Of taking Pheaſants with a Lime-buſþ. 


Having obſerved their Haunts as aforeſaid, take a 
Buſh, or ſingle Rods, and trim them with the beſt and 
lirongeſt Lime that can be- got : let your Rods be 
twelve inches; your Lime-buſh muſt not contain a- 
bove eight Twigs, being the Top-branch of ſome Wil- 
low-tree, with an indifferent long Handle, made ſharp 

elther 
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either to ſtick intd. the ground, or into Shrubs and 
Buſhes. You miy plant your Buſh near the branch of 
ſome little Tree which the Pheaſayt uſually pearcheth 
on. | 
When you have placed your Buſh or Rods, take out 
your Call, but remove not from your place, lying cloſe 
without diſcovery; - If your Call. be good, and you 
have'skill to uſe it, you will quickly have all the Phea- 
ſants within hearing about you 3-and if one happen to 
be entangled, ſhe will go near to entangle all the reſi, 
either by her extraordinary fluttering, or their own 
amazement and confufion. And as they are taken by 
the Rods on the ground, ſo you will ſurprize them with 
your Buſhesz for being ſcared from below, they wil 
rnount to the Pearch or Buſhes, to ſee what becomes of 
their fellows, and be there taken themſelves. 6e 

Here note, that it is very requilite to count all your 
Rods, and when you have gathercd up your Pheaſants, 
ſce what Rods you have miſſtng, and then conclude 
from the miſs of them, that ſome Pheaſants are run 
with them into the Buſhes 3 and therefore it will be 
neceſſary to have a Spaniel which will fetch and carry, 
a one that will not break nor bruiſe cither Fleſlrar 
Feather. 


MY 
The Seaſons for the uſe of Nets or Lime. 


The Lime is onely for the Winter-ſeaſon, beginning 
from November, when the Trees have (hed their Leaves, 
(and then Lime-buſhes and Branches of Trees are a- 
like naked and of the ſame complexion ) and ending 
at May, at which time the Trecs begin to be furniſhed 
with Leaves, | 

The true uſe of the Nets is from the beginning of 

May till the latter end of Ofober, * 
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So that there is no time of the year but their Bree- 


. ding-time,which may not be exerciſed in this pleaſure 3 


whence what profit may ariſe, I ſhall leave to the judg- 
ment of thoſe who keep good houſes, and ſuch as have 
good Stomacks. "" 


«i 
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y How to take PARTRIDGES ſeveral 


ways, either by Net, Engine, Driving, 
' or Setting. 


Price are naturally cowardly, fearful, ſimple, 
and fooliſh, and therefore moſt cafily to be decei- 
ved or beguiled with any Train, Bait, Engine, or 0- 
ther Device whatever, whether by Enticement, Call, 
or Stale. 

It will he neceſſary in the firſt place to conſider their 
Haunts, which arc not ( like the Pheaſants) certain, 
but various 3 any covert will ſerve their turn, and 
ſometimes none at all. 

The places they moſt delight in are the Corn-fields, 
eſpecially whilſt the Corn grows 3 for under that co- 
vert they ſhelter, ingender, and breed. Neither are 
theſe places unfrequented by them when the Corn is 
cut down, by reaſon of the Grain they find therein, 
eſpecially in Wheat-ſiubble 3 and the height thereof 
they delight in, being to them as a covert or a ſhel- 
ter, Now when the Wheat-ſtubble is much trodden 
by Men or Beafts, then they betake themſelves to 


| the Barley - ſtubble, provided it be freſh and un- 


trodden; and they will in the Furrows amongſt 


the Clots, Brambles, and long Graſs , hide both 


themſclycs and Covies, which are ſometimes twenty in 
4, | number, 
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number, ſometimes five and twenty : nay, I have heard 
of thirty in a Covie: 

Now after the Winter-ſeaſon is come, and that theſe 
Stubble-fields are plough'd up, or over-ſoiled with 
Cattle, then do theſe Partridges reſort into the up-land 
Meadows, and do lodge in the dead Grals or Fog un- 
der Hedges, amongſt Molc-hills, or under the Roots of 
Trees : Sometimes they reſort to Copſes and Under- 
woods, eſpecially if any Corn-hields are near adjacent, 
or where grows Broofn, Brakes, Fern, or any Covert 
whatſoever. 

In the Harveſi-time, when every Field is full of men 
and Cattle, then you ſhall find them in the day-time 
in the Fallow-fields which are next adjoyning to the 
Corn-fields, where they lie lurking till the Evening, 
and then they feed among the Shocks or Sheaves of 
Corn 3 and fo they do likewiſe early in the Morn- 
ing. 

When you know their Haunts according to the fcitu- 
ation of the Countty and ſeaſon of the year, your next 
care muſt be to find them out in their Haunts 3 whi 
is done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the Eye onely; 
and this Art can never be taugtit, but leamed by fre 
quent Experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the colour df 
the Partridge from that of the Earth, and how and in 
what manner they lodge ard couch together ; for which 
purpoſe you may come near enough to them, for they 
are a very lazy Bird, and ſo unwilling to take the Wing, 
that you may even ſet your foot upoh them before 
they will Rir, provided you do not ftand and gaze on 


chem, but be in continual motion 3 otherwiſe they will 


ſpring up and be gone. | 
There is another way to diſcover them, and that i 
by going to their Haunts very early in the Morning, 
or at the cloſe of the Evening, which is called the 
Fucking-time, and there liftening for the calling of - 
Cock- 
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Cock-Partridge, which will be very loud and carneſt 3 
and after ſome few calls the Hen will anſwer, and hy 
this means they meet together 3 which you (ſhall knv 
by their rejoycing and chattering one with another : 
upon the hearing of which, take your range about them, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the place you heard them 


juck.in 3 then caſt your eye towards the Furrows of the 


Lands, and there you will ſoon find where the Covie 
lies, and fo take them as your fancy ſhall lead you. 

The beſi, ſafeſt, and eatieſt way for finding of Par- 
tridges is by the Call, having firſt learn'd the true and 
natural Notes of the Partridge, knowing how to tune 
every Note in its proper Key, applying them to their 
due times and ſeaſons. | | 

Being perfe& herein, cither Mormings ot Evenings 
(all other times being improper) go to their Haunts, and 
having convey'd your ſelf into ſome ſetret place where 
you may ſee and not be ſeen, liſten a while if you can 
hear the Partridges call; if you do, anſwer them again 
in the ſame Note, and as they change or double their 
Notes, ſo muft you in like manner : thus continae doing 
till they draw nearer and nearer unto you. Having 
them in your view, lay your ſelf on your back, and lie 
ds if you were dead without motion, by which means 
you may count their whole number. 

Having attained to the knowledge of diſcovering 
them where they lie, the next thing will be a ready 
way how to catch them. 


Of taking Partridges with Nets. 


| The Nets wherewith you enſnare Partridges muſt be 
Every way like your Pheaſant-nets, both for length and 
breadth ; onely the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, being made 


of the ſame Thread, and dyed of the ſame colour. 


Lk ] Having 


Having found out the Covie, draw forth your Nets, 
and taking a- large circumference, walk a good round 


pace with a careleſs eye, rather from than towards the 
Partridges, till you have trimmed your Nets, and made 
them ready for the purpoſe : which done, you muſt 
draw in your circumference lefs and leſs, till you:come 
within the length of your Net : then pricking down a 
a Stick about three foot in length, faften one epd of the 
Line of your Net, and make it faſt in the Earth as you 
walk about 3 ( for you mult- make no flop nor ſtay ) 
then, letting the Net ſlip out of your hands, ſpread it 
open. as you .go, and ſo carry and lay it all over the 
Partridges. Vii 

But if they ſhould lie Rtraggling, fo that you cannot 
cover them all with one Net, then you-mult draw forth 
anther, and do with-that as you did with the former; 
doping, (6 with.a-third, if occaſion require : having fo 
done, ruth in vpon them, who affrighted, will flie up, 
and (o be entavgled in the Nets. 


Emp to take Partridges with Bird-lime. 


Take of the faircſi and largeſt Wheat-ftraws you can 
get, and cut them off between Knot and Knot, and 
Iime them with che ftrongelt Lime. Then go to the 
Haunts of Partridges, and, call: if you are anſwered, 
then prick at fome ditiance from you your limed Straws 
in many croſs rows and ranks crofs the Lands and 
Furrows, taking in two or three Lands at leaſt : then 
lie cloſe and call again, not cealing till you have drawn 
them towards you, ſo that they be intercepted by the 
way by your limed Straws, which they ſhall no ſooner 
touch, but they will be cnſ{nared 3 and by reaſon they 
all run together like a brood of Chickens, they will ſo 
beſmear and daub one another, that very few of them 
will c{cape. 

This 
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This way of taking Partridges is onely to be uſed in 
Stubbke-fields from Azguſt till Chriftmas. But if you 
will take them in Woods, Paſtures, or Meadows, then 
you. muſt lime Rods, as was afore expreſlcd tor the 
Pheaſant, and ftick them in the ground after the ſame 
manner. 


How to drive Pattridges. 


| The Driving of Partridges is more delightful than 
any other way of taking them : The manner of it is 
thus. | 

Make an Engine in the form and faſhion of a Horſe, 
cut out of Canvas, and ſtuff it with Straw, or ſuch 
light matter : with this artificial Horſe and your Nets 
you mult go to the Haunts of Partridges, and having 
found out the Covie, and pitcht your Nets bclow, you 
muſt go above, and taking the advantage of the Wind, 
you muſt drive downward : Let your Nets be pitcht 
flope-wiſe and hovering. Then, having your Face 
covered with ſomething that is green, or of a dark bluc, 
you mult, putting the Engine betore you, ftalk towards 
the Partridges with a flow pace, railing them on their 
Feet, but not their Wings, and then will they run na- 
turally betore you. 

It they chance to run a by-way, or contrary to your 
purpole, then croſs them with your Engine, and by fo 
facing them, they will run into that track you would 
have them : Thus by a gentle ſlow pace you may make 
them run and go which way you will, and at laſt drive 


them into your Net, and ſo diſpoſe of them at your 
plalure, 
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Flow to take Partridges with 4 Setting-dog. 


There is no Art of taking, Partridges ſo excellent 
and pleaſant as by the help of a Setting-dog : where- 
fore, before we proceed to the Sport, we ſhall give you 
an account what this Setting-dog is. 

You are to underſtand then, that a Setting-dog is.a 
ccrtaſn luſty Land-ſpanie), taught by nature to hunt 
the Partridge more than any chace whatever, running 
the fields over with ſuch alacrity and nimbleneſs, as if 
there was no limit to his fury and defire, and yet by 

-art under fuch excellent command, that in the. very 
height of his career by a Hem or ſound of his Maſter's 
voice he (hall ſtand, gaze about him, look in his Ma- 
fters face, and obſerve his direftions, whether to pro- 
cced, ſtand ſill, or retire: nay, when he is even juſt 
upon his Prey,that he may even take it up in his mouth, 
yet his obedience is fo framed by Art, that preſently 
he ſhall either ſtand Rill, or fall down flat on his belly, 
without daring either te make any noiſe or tnotion till 
his Maſter come to him, and then he will proceed in all 
things to follow his direQions. 

Having a Dog thus qualified by Art and Nature, take 
him with you where Partridges do haunt, there caſt off 


your Dog, and by ſome word of encouragement which | 


he is acquainted with, engage him to range, but never 
too far trom you; and ſee that he beat his ground 
jaltly and even, without caſting about, or flying now 


here now there, which the mettle of Come will do, if | 


not correed and repioved. And therefore when you 
petceive this fault, you-muti preſently call him in with 
a Hern, and ſo- check him that he dare not do the like 
again for that day; ſo will he range afterwards with 


more tem perance, ever and anon looking in his Ma- 
ſter's 


| 
| 
| 
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ſter's face, as if he would gather from thence whetker 
hedid well or ill. | 

If in your Dog's ranging you 'perceive him to ſtop 
on the ſudden, or ſtand ill, you muſt then make in to 
him, ( for without doubt he hath ſet the Partridge ) 
and as ſoon as you come tohim, command him to go 
nearer: but if he gocs not, but cither lies (till or 
ſtands ſhaking of his Tail , as who would fay , Here 
they are under my roſe, and withal now and then 
looks back 3 then ceaſe from urging him further , and 
take your circumference, walking faſt with a careleſs 
eye, looking ſtraight before the noſe of the Dog, and 
thereby ſee how the Covy lie, whether cloſe or [trag- 
gling. 

Then commanding the Dog to lie till , draw forth 
your Net, and prick one end to the ground, and ſpread 
your Net all open, and fo cover as many of the Partrid- 
go as you can 3 which done, make in with a noiſe, and 
pring up the Partridges 3 which (hall no ſooner riſc, 
but they will be entangled in the Net, And if you 
ſhall let go the old Cock and Hen, it will not onely be 
an a&t like a Gentleman, but a means to increaſe your 


Paſtime. 


—— 


How to take RAILS, QUAILS, 
MOREPOOTS,&c. 


Rom what is contain'd in the foregoing Chapters, 

you may colle& a method how to take other Fow], 

% Rails, Quails, Morepoots,&Cc. all which are very good 
flights for Hawke. | 

Their haunts are much alike with choſe of the Par- 

tridge ;, onely the Bail loves moſi the Wheat-fielde, 
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the Morepoot moſt the Heath and Foreſt-grounds, and 
the Rails love the long, high Graſs where they may lic 
obſcure. | 

The way of finding them is like that of the Par- 
tridge, by the Eye, the Ear, and Haunt : but the chief 
way of all to tind them out is the Call or Pipe, to 
which they litten with ſuch earneftnets , that you can 
po ſooner imitate their Notes, but they will 'an{wer 
. them, and will purſue the Call with ſuch greedines, 
that they will play and skip about you, nay run over 
you, eſpecially the Bail. 

The notes of the Male and Female differ very much, 
ard therctore you mult have them both at your com. 
mand z and when you hear the Male call , you muſt 
an{wer in the Females note; and when the Female calls, 
you mult anſwer in the Males note : and thus you will 
not fai! co have them both come to you, who will gaze 
and liticn till the Net is catt over them. 

The way of taking theſe Birds is the ſame with that 
of the Partridge, and they may be taken with Nets or 
Lime, cither Buſh or Rod, or Engine, which you mult 
$iz1k with 3 or by the Setting-dog, which I ſhall creat 
of in the next Chapter. 


— 


How to elett and train a SET TINGs 
DO G from a Whelp till he come 
to perfettion. 


T7 c Dog which you ele& for Setting muſt have a 
{ pifcct and good ſcent, and be naturally addi&- 
cd to the hunting of Feathers. And this Dog may be ci- 
ther Land-ſpaniel, Water-ſpaniel, or Mungrel of them 
both 3 cither Ge Shallow-flewed Hound , Tumbler, 

| Lurcher, 
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Df Fowling, 149 
Lurcher, or {mall baſtard Maſtiff. | But there is none 
better than the Land-ſpaniel, being of a good and nim- 
ble fize, rather ſmall than groſs, -and of a courageous 
mettle 3 which though you cannot diſcern being young, 
yet you may very well know trom a right breed; which 
have been known to be (tzong, lufty and nimble Ran-+ 
pers, of ative Feet, wanton Tails, and bufic Nottrils 3 
whole Tail was without wearineſs, their Search with- 
out changeablenefs, and whom no delight did tranſport + 
beyond fcar or obedience. | 

When you have made choice of your Dog, begin to 
inſtruct him 2ovt four months old , or fix months at 
the uttermo!:. 

The firſt thing that you ſhall teach your Dog, is to 
make him loving and familiar with you , know- 
ing you from any other perſon, and follewing you 
where-ever you go. To cft& this the betteex , ler 
him reccive his food as near as you can from no other 
hand but your ownz and when you corre&t him 
tokeep himin awe , do it rather with words than 
blows. 

When you have have ſo inftrufted your Dog that he 
will follow none but your ſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
frown from your ſmile, and ſmooth words from rough, 
you muſt then teach him to couch and lie down cloſe 
to the ground firſt,by laying him often on the ground, 
and crying, Lie cloſe. When he hath done any thing 
to your mind and pleaſure, you mult then reward him 
with a piece of Bread : if otherwiſe, chaltifſe him with 
words, but few blows. 

Aﬀer this, you muſt teach him tocome creeping un- 
to you with his Belly and Head cloſe upon the ground, 
4 lar or as little a way as you (hall chink fit; and this 
you may do by ſaying, Come nearer , come nearer , Or 
the like 3 and at firſt, till he underſtand your mea; 
aing, by ſhewing him a piece of Bread or ſome other 
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food to entice him to yov, And this obſerve in hig 
creeping to you, if he offer to raiſe his Body or Head, 
you mult not onely thruſt the rifing-part down, but 
threaten him with your angry voice 3 which if he ſeem 
to ſlight , then add a ſharp jerk or two with a Whip- 
cord-laſh. | 

You muſt often renew his Leſſons till he be very per- 
fc&, (till encouraging him when he does well. | 

If you walk abroad with him, and he take a fancy 
to range, even when he is moſt buſie ſpeak to him, and 
in the. height of his paſtime make him fall upon hi 
Belly and lic cloſe, and after that make him come cree- 
ping to you. 

Atter this teach him to lead in a String or Line, and 
to follow you cloſe at your heels without trouble vr 
ſiraining of his Collar, 

By that time he hath learned theſe things aforeſaid, 

A. conceive the Dog may be a twelvemonth old 3 at 
which time the ſeaſon of the year being fit, take him 
into the held and permit him to range, but (till in 0- 
bedience to your command. But it chrough wanton- 
neſs he chance to babble or open without cauſe, you 
mult then corrc& him ſharply , either with a Whip: 
cord-lath, or biting him hard at the Roots of his 
Ears, 

Having brought him to a good temper and juſt 0- 
bediencec, then, as ſoon as you ſee him come upon the 
Haunt ot any Partridge, ( which you (hall know by 
his greater eagerneſs in hunting, as alſo by a kind of 
whimp?ring and whining in his voice, being very deli: 
r0us to open, but not daring) you ſhall ſpeak to him,bid- 


ding him take heed, -or the like : but it notwithſtan-F 
ding he either ruſh/- in and ſpring the Partridge, or 0-| 


pens, ard fo the Partridge eſcapeth, you muſt then 
correct him ſeverely, and caft him off again, and let 
him hunt in ſome haunt where you know a Covy les, 

| and 
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and {ce whether he hath mended his fault : And if you 
catch any with your Nets, give him the Heads, Necks, 
and Pinions for his future encouragement. 

Many more obſervations there are, which are too 
numerous here to recite z wherefore I ſhall deſiſt, and 
give you an account of a Water-dog, and fo finiſh this 
preſent Diſcourſe. 


—_—_ 


 —— — 


How to train a WA TER- DOG, 
| and the uſe thereof. | 


| wr begin with the beſi proportion of a Fater-dog, 
and firlt of his colour. Altkough ſome do attri- 
bute much to the colour, yet experience lets us know 
they are uncertain obſervations. 

To proceed then, your Dog may be any colour and 
yet excellent 3 but chuſe him of Hair long and curled, 
not looſe and ſhagged : his Head muſt be round and 
curled, his Ears broad and hanging, his Eye full, lively 
and quick, his Noſe very ſhort, his Lip Hound-like, his 
Chaps with a full ſet of ſtrong Teeth, his Neck thick 
and (hort,his Breaſt ſharp, his Shoulders broad, his Fore- 
legs lixaight, his Chine ſquare, his Buttocks round, his 
Belly gaunt, his Thighs brawny, &c. 

For the training this Dog , you cannot begin toa 
ſoon with him 3 and therefore as ſoon 3s he can lap, 
you muſt teach hira to couch and lie down, not daring 
to tir from that poſture without leave. Obſerve in 


' hisfirſt teaching to let him eat nothing till he deſerve 


it 3 and let him have no more Teachers, Feeders, Che- 
rikers, or Corre&ors but one 3 and donot alter that 
word you firſt uſe in his information, for the Dog takes 
Notice of the ſound, not the language. -_ 
20. 
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When you bave acquainted him with the word (uj- 
table to his Leſſon, you mult then teach him to know 
the word of Reprehenſion, which at firſt ſhould not be 
uſed without a Jerk. You mult alſo uſe words of che- 
rilhing, to give him encouragement when he does well: 
and in all theſe words you mutt be conſtant , and let 
thera be attended with ſpitting in his mouth, or che- 
riſhing of the hand. There is allo a word of Advice, 
inſtructing him when he does amis. 

Having made him underftand theſe ſeveral words, 
you mult next teach him to lead ina ſtring or Collar 
orderly, not running too forward, nor hanging back- 
ward, After this you muſt teach him to come cloſe at 
your heels without leading 3 for he muſt not range by 
any means, unleſs it be to beat Fowl from their Covert, 
or to fetch the wounded, 

In the next place you muſt teach him to fetch and 
carry any thing you throw out of your hands. And firſt 
try him with the Glove, fhaking ic over his Head, and 
making him (nap at it; and ſometitnes let him hold 
it in his mouth, and ftrive to pull it from him 3 and at 
laſt throw it a little way, and let him worry it on the 
ground : and fo by degrees make him bring it you 
where-ever you throw it. From the Glove you may 
teach him to fetch Cudgels, Bags, Nets, &c. 

It you uſe him to carry dead Fowl , it will not be 
amiſs ; tor by that means he will not tear or bruiſe 
what Fowl you ſhovt. 

Having perfected this Leſſon, drop ſomething be* 
hind you which the Dog doth not fee 3 and being 
gone alittle way from it, ſend him back to (eek it, by 


ſaying, Back, Thave loſt, It he ſeem amazed, point F 
with your Finger, urging him to ſeek out , and leave þ 


him-not till he hath done it. Then drop ſomething 
at a'greater diſtance, and make him find out that too, 
till you have brought him to go back-a mile. * 
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Now may you train him up for your Gun, making 
him fialk after you ſtep by ſtep, or elſe couch and lie 
cloſe till you have ſhot. * 

Many more neceflary Rules there arc, which for bre- 
vity ſake I muſt omit, 

The laſt uſe of the Water-dog is in moulting-time, 
when Wild-fowl caſt their Feathers and are unable to 
fly, which is between Summer and Autumn: at this 
time bring your Dog to their Coverts, and hunt them 
out int the (hream, and.there with your Nets furprize 
them, driving them into them 3 for at this time ſheep 
wilt not dive ime - eaſily. And though ſome may 
objeR, that this lickly time is unſeaſonable 3 yet it they 
conſider what excellent food thefe Fowl will prove 
when cramm'd, the taking of them may be very excu- 
ſable. I have caten of them after they have been fed 
a while with Livers of Beaſt, Whey, Curds, Barley, Paſic, 
(calded Bran, and ſuch-like 3 they have proved excee- 
ding fat, and have taſted not ſo fiſhy as they do by their 
natural feeding, but exceeding ſweet, and deſerye to be 
preferred before any Fowl whatever. 


How 
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How to take, preſerve, and keep all 
forts of Stnging-birds that are 

' commonly known in England, 
-Giving alſo an account of their 
N ature , Breeding , Feeding, 
Diſeaſes of the ſame, with their 


Remedies. 


] N the precceding Diſcourſe I have given youa Sum- 

mary account of the ſeveral ways and artitices whih 
are uſed to take either Land-towl, or Fowl properly be- 
longing to theWater. Upon ſecond thoughts I look upon 
this Third part of the Gentlemans Recreation, called: 
Treatiſe of Fowling imperteQ;, if I add not now what! 
omitted before 3 a ſmall Effay as to the Taking,Preſer- 
ving, and Keeping all forts of Singing-birds commonly 
known in theſe his Majeſties three - ry They 
arc thus called. 


The Nightingal. The Starling. The Gold-finch. 
The Black-bird, The Tit-lark, The Green-finch. 
The Wood-lark, The Bull-finch. The Wren. 
The Linnet. The Canary-bird. The Red-ſtart. 
The Chaff-finch. The Throftle. TheHedgefparrow. 
The Rob.Red-breaſt, The Skie-lark. 

Laſtly, their Diſcaſes and Cures. 


of 


kill them, 
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Of the NIGHTINGAL 


' A Ccording to the judgment of moſt men, the 
A Nightingale carries the Bell from all other Sing- 
ing-birds, opening her curing Mouth not - onely 
ſweetly, but with much variety of pleaſant Netes : It 
is but a ſmall Bird, yet hath a loud voice 3 which made 
the Poet call her-----Vox, & preterea nihil. They are 
fo well known, a deſcription of them would be need- 
leſs; and are not onely eſteemed of here, but in Traly 
and other parts. 

They appear to us at the latter end of March, or 
beginning of April, and very few know where they 
102g all the Winter > ſome think they ſleep all that 

on. . 

She makes her Neſt commonly about two foot above 
ground, either in thick Quick-ſet-hedges, or in Bas 
of Nettles where old Quick-ſet hath been thrown to- 
pether. She *hatcheth her young ones about the be- 
pinning of May, and natvrally delights to frequent 
cool places, where ſmall Brooks are garniſhed with 
pleaſant Groves, and Quick-ſct-hedges are not far di- 
liant. 

That Nightingale which in my opinion is the beſt to 
keep, is he that is the earlieſt Bird of the Spring z for 
he will fing the better, having more time to hear the 
Old one fing than thoſe that are hatched later. 

The young Nightingales muſt be taken out of their 
Neſts when they are indifferently well fledg'd in a me- 
diecrity : for it well feathered, they will become ſul- 
len; and if too little, they are ſo tender the cold will 


F or 
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For their meat give them lean Beef, Sheeps-heart, 
or Bullocks-heart, taking away firſt the fat Skin that 
covereth it, and take away the Sinews 3 after this, 
ſoak the like quantity of white Bread in water, and 
. ſqueeze out ſome of the water 3 then mince it ſmall; 
then feed them with a Stick, taking upon the point 
thereof the quantity of a Grey Pea, and give every one 
of thern three or four ſuch'gobbets in an hour, asJong 
as they (hall endure tobe in the Neft: when they are 
able to fie out of the Neſt, then put them into'a Cage 
with ſeveral Pearches for them to fit upon, and line 
them with ſome green Bays, for they are very ſubje& 
to the Cramp at firſt 3 and at the bottom of the Cage 
put in ſorne Moſs or Hey, as well for other Birds ag 
the Nightingale : it is ſafe to line their Cages againſt 
Winter, or keep them in ſame warm place. * When 
they, are firft Caged, continue for a while to put ſome 
of their 'Meat by them mingled with Ants, which will 
induce them to feed themſelves. LI RO 

In the Sutrimer you mult fred them every day 
with freſh Meat, otherwife,ic ' will, quickly grow fial 
or fink. When they begin to moult, ,give them half 
Eeg hard boiled, . ad halt Sheeps-heart. mingled with 
Saffron and Water. 'Here note ,, Duck-eggs will kil 
them: you may give them ſometimes red Worns, 
Cacerpillars, and  Hog-lice z Meal-worms make them 
familiar, ſuffering them to take them out of your 
hand. | ST”. "ORR 
The way of taking Old and Young, is thus : For 
the Young, obſerve where the Cock fings 3 and if he 
tings long, the Hen is not far from that place, who 
oftentimes betrays her Offt-ſpring by being too carctulz 
for when you come near her Neſt, (he will Sweet 
and Cur: it notwithſtanding this, you cannot find 
her Neſt, ſtick a Meal-worm or two upon a Thorn, 
and then lying down or fianding, obſerve which way 

it 
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it is carried by the Old one, and drawing near, you 
will hear the young ones when ſhe feeds them. When 
you have found out the Neſt, touch not the young , 
for if you do, they will not carry in the Neſt, 

The way to take Byanchers, by others called Puſrers, 
( becaufe when throughly fleg'd the Old ones puſh 
them out of the Neſt ) I fay, you mult take them after 
this manner ; When you have found where they are, 
which you ſhall know by their Curring and Sweeting 3 
( for if you call true, they will anſwer yow immediate- 
ly: ) having your Tackle all ready, ſcrape, in the Ditch 
or Bank-ſide, the Earth about three quarters of a yard 
ſquare, that it may look freſh 3. then take a Bird-trap, 
or Net-trap, which you mult make after this faſhion. 


How to make a Net-trap for Nightingales. - 


Take a Net made of green. Silk or Thread, about 
the compaſs of a yard, made atter the faſhion of a 
Shove-net for Fiſhes 3 then get fome large Wyre, and 
bending it round, joyn both ends, which you muſt put 
into a (hort Stick about an Inch and an halt long 3 
then you muſt have a piece of Iron with two Checks 
and a hole on each fide, through which you muſt put 
ſome fine Whip-cord three or four times double, that 
ſo it may hold the piece of Wood the better unto 
which the ends of the Wyre are put, and with a Button 
on each ſide the Iron, twiſt the Whip-cord, that fo the 
Net may play the quicker : you mult faſten the Net to 
the Wyre as you do a Shovc-net to the Hoop 3 then 
get a Board of the compaſs of your Wyre, and joyn 


| Your two cheeks of Iron at the handle of your Board ; 
then make a hole in the middle of your Board 


and. put a piece of Stick of about two Inches long, 
and a Hole at the Top of your Stick, which you _ 
ave 
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have a Peg to put in with two Wyres, an Inch and 
half long, to ſtick your Meal-worrn upon 3 then tye a 
String in the middle of the top of your Net, drawing 
the Net up, having an eye at the end of the handle to 
put your Thread through, pull it till it ſtands upright, 
then pull it through the hole of the Stick that ſtands 
in the- middle of your Board, and put your Peg in the 
hole, and that will hold the String that the Net cannot 
fall down : you muſt put two Worms upon the V/yres, 
before you put it into the hole, and ſet it as gently as 
you can, that it may fall with the firſt touch of the 
Nightingale: When you have your Net and Wom 
xeady, having firſt ſcraped the place, then put ſome 
Ants in your Trap-cage, and upon your Boatd put ſome 
Worms upon Thorns,. and ſet them at the bottom 
your Trap-cage, little holes being made for the ſame 
purpoſe .to ſtick in 'the ents of your Thorns: Then 
plant your Trap near to the place where you heard 
them call, cither-in the. Ditch, or by the Bank-ſide, or 
corner of a Hedge, and then-walk away 3 you mayſzt 
what-number of Trap-cages you think convenient. Db 
what is here propofed, and you need not doubt the h# 
ving of your delires ſatisfied, 

Having taken your Nzghtingales, (the times is in 
ly or Auguſt tye the ends of their Wings with ſome 
brown Thread, that ſo they may be diſenabled to hurt 
themſelves by beating - their tender bodies againſt the 
top and Wyres of the Cage. 

Let the Cage be covered above halt with green Bays, 
and for four or five days let him be very little diſtur- 
bed by company 3 but withal forget not to feed them 
half a dozen times every day with Sheeps-heart and 
Egg ſhred very fine, and mingle xed Ants therewith, 
and a few red Earth-worms would not do amiſs. 

Here note, that no Nightingale at firſt taking will 
eat any other food than what is living, as ar + 
- nts, 
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Ants, Flies, or Caterpillats ; which through ſullenneſs 
if he will not cat, theri take him out, and upon the 
point of a Stick (firſt opening his Bill) give him four 
or five gobbets one after another; then turn him into 
the Cage, firowing the bottom thereof. with Egg and 
mitced - Sheeps-heart mingled with ſome Piſmires. 
Theſe Nightingale that are taken at this time of the 
year, will not ſing till the middle of Ofober, and then 
they will hold in ſoog till the middle of June : But 
the Nightingales that are taken from the firſt of April 
to the twentieth, are the belt Birds for Song in the 
whole Univerſe 3 and theſe are taken with Trap-cages 
or Trap-nets, as the Branchers aforeſaid, in Fwne, Fuly; 
and Azguſt. Here obſerve, that Neſtlings nor Bran- 
chers (except they have an old Bird to ting over them) 
have not the ttue Song for the fitſt twelve months. 
When you Have (o tamed them that they begin to Czr 
and Sweet with cheartulneſs, and record ſoftly co them- 
ſelves, it is a certain figne that they eat; and then you 
need not ttouble your ſelf with feeding them 3 but if 
they ſing before they feed, they commonly prove moſt 
excellent Birds : Thoſe Birds that are long a feeding, 
and make no Cxrring.nor Sweeting, are not worth the 
keeping. ' If you have a Bird that will flutter and 
bolt up his head in the night againſt the top of the 
Cage, keep him not, for he is not onely good for no- * 
thing, but his bad example will teach the beſt of your 
Birds to do the like. : | 
Now to the intent you may not keep Hens inſtead 
of Cocks,” and ſo not onely be ac uſeleſs charge, but 
be fruſirated of your expeQation, you (hall dittinguiſh 
their Sexes by theſe obſervations. The Cock in the 
_ of ſome is both longer and bigger : others 
y the Cock hath a greater Eye, a longer Bill, and a 


Tail rhore reddiſh : others pretend to know them by 
the Pinion of the Wing, and. Feathers on the Head: 
7 -1] Theſe 
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Theſe Rules I look not upan as infallible, having found 
them contrary to truth by my own experience : Now 
to undeceive you, take theſe true Experimental Ob- 
ſcrvations. Firſt, take notice that if any of your Neft- 
lings ( before they can feed themſelves) do Record a 
little to themſelves, and in their Recording you per- 
ceive their Throats to wag, you need not doubt that 
they are Cocks 3 but when they come to feed theme 
ſelves, the Hen will Record as well as theCock 3 there- 
' fore mark them when young, for it is very difficult to 
diſtinguiſh afterwards. 

Branchers, whether Cocks or Hens ( when taken and 
do feed themſelves ) will Record 3 but the Cock does 
it much longer, louder, and oftener. 

The belt ſort of Nightingales frequent High-ways, 
Orchards, and ing cloſe by houſes : theſe when taken 
will feed ſooneſt, being more acquainted with the com- 
pany of people 3 and after their feeding will grow fa 
miliar, and ſing ſpeedily. Obſerve, not to untye toy 
ſoon the Wings of your Nightingale z for if he be nat 
very familiar and tame when he is untyed, he will be 
apt to beat himſelf againſt the Cage, and ſo -ſpail him- 

elt. 

Now as to their Diſeaſes and Cures, obſerve this, 
that at the latter end of Azguſt they grow very fat, 
cither abroad or .in a Cage : when it begins to abate 
when they donot ing, it is a dangerous figne 3 where- 
fore to remedy this, keep them very warm,giving them 
Saffron in their meat.qr water : when:you perceive the 
growth of their fat, purge them thrice a Week-for a 
Month, either with a Worm which is faurd in Pi- 
geon-houſes, or with a ſpeckled Spider, which .you may 
tind pleatifully about Vines, Currans, or Gooſe-berry- 
buſhes in Azguft, and at no time elſe. If they are me- 
lancholy, .put dnto their Drinking-pot ſome Liquoriſh 
with a little white Sygar:candy, giving chem to feed 

on 
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on Shieepy-heart ſhred ſmall, ſome Meal-worrns, and 
Eggs mingled with Piſtmjres. It is ſirange that ſome of 
theſe Birds when fat will faſt three weeks, which I have 
known 3 but jt is better when they eat. 

Nighting4les kept in a Cage two or three years, are 
ſubjet to the Gout : for their Cure, take freſh Butter 
and anoint their Feet four or five days, and they will 
be well again.. Here note, that for want of keeping 
them clean, their Feet are clog'd, and then their Claws 
will rot off, and ate ſubje& to Gout and Cramp, and 
will take no delight in themſelves; to prevent theſe 
milchicfs, put dry Sand into the bottom of their Cages. 

They are likewiſe troubled with- Apolthumes and 
breaking out about their Eyes and Neb 3 for which, ufe 


| Capons-greaſe. And thus much of the Diſcaſes of the 


Nightingale. 
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Of the C ANARY-BIRD. 


I Hongh many of theſe Birds are lately brought from 
Germany, and therefore are called by the name'of 
that Country; yet andoubtedly their Original procee- 
ded from the Canary-Ilflands. They are in colour ntch 
like ous Green-birds, but differ much in their Song and 
Nature 3 and in this they differ from all Birds : For as 
others are ſubjeR to be fat, the Cocks of theſe never 
are, by reaſon of the greatneſs of their mettle, and 
their laviſh finging 3 cither of theſe will not ſuffer him 
to keep hardly fleſh upon his back. 
The beſt of them are ſhaped long, ſtanding firaight 
3nd boldly. 
Before you buy either theſe German or Canary-birds, 


bezr them fing, and then you will know how to pleaſe 
[12] your 
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your Ear or fancy, cither with Sweet-ſong, Laviſh- 
note, or Long-fong, which is beli, having molt variety 
of Notes. Some like thoſe that which and chew like 
unto a Tit-lark; others are for thoſe that begin like a 
Skie-lark, and ſd continue their Song with a long, yet 
ſweet Note 3 a third ſort are for thoſe that begin their 
Song with the Sk:e-lark, and then run upon the Notes 
of the Nightingale, which is very pleaſant it he does 
it well : The laſt is for aloud Note and hviſh, regar- 
ding no more in it than a noiſe. 

if you would knaw whether your Canary-bird be in 
health before you purchaſe him, take him out of the 
Store-cage,and put him into a clean Cage alone z where 
if he ftand boldly without crouching, . without (hrink- 
ing Feathers , and his Eycs looking brisk and chear- 
fully 3 theſe are good fignes of a healthy Bird : But 
now obſerve, if he bolts his Tail like a Nightingale at. 
ter he hath dunged, it ſhews he is not well; though he 
ſeem lively for the preſent,there is ſome Diſtemper near 
attending : likewiſe if- he either dung very thin and 
watry, or of a ſlimy white, and no blackneſs in it; 
theſe are dangerous fignes of death approaching. 

Theſe Birds are ſubje&t to many Diſcaſes, as Impo- 
ſfthumes which afflift their head, and are of a yellow 
coloar, cauſing a great heavineſs, and withal a falling 
trom the Pearch, and death enſuing, if this Malady be 
not fpeedily cured. The moſt approved Cure is to 
make an Ointment of freſh Butter and'Capons-greafe 
meltes together, and anoint therewith the Bird's Im- 
polthume three or four days together: if it become ſoft, 
opcn it gently and let out the matter 3 then anoint the 
place with ſome of the {ame Ointment, and this will 
immediately cure him : during the Cure, give him Figs, 
and Liquoriſh, and white . Sugar-candy in his Wa- 
ter. 


Canary-birds aboye three years old are called Rant? 
at 
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at two years old they are called Eriffs 3 and thoſe of 
the firſt year are called Branchers ; when they are new 
flown and cannot feed themſelves, they are called 
Puſhers ; and thoſe that are brought up by hand, Neſft- 
lingsr. Now fince there are but few Canary-birds which 
breed in England, it being ſo great a trouble to look af- 
ter them, I ſhall here inſert nothing concerning the or- 
; dering when they intend or begin to build; what things 
are neceſſary for them when they begin to breed z how 

to order them when they have young ones 3 or how to 

breed the young ones when taken out of the Neſt : 

Thoſe who intend to be informed of every thing here- 
unto belonging, may eaſily be inſtructed by applying 
themſelves to ſeveral Germans in and about the City, 
who make it their buſineſs to breed Canary-birds after 
the beſt (German) falhion. ; 


Of the BLACK-BIRD. 


A S ſome do eſteem the Nightingale to be the beſi 
Singing-bird in the World, ſo in my opinion the 
Black-bird is the worlt 3 yet they are as frequently kept 
as their betters, and are in great eſtimation among{t 
the Vulgar 3 for no other reaſon that I know, than Pe 
the loudneſs and coarſeneſs of his Song, as they are 
Boriſh in their Speech, and have little but ruſticity in 
their Conditions. To be ſhort, he is better to be caten 
than kept, and is much ſweeter to the Palate when 
dead, than to the Ear when. living, 

She builds her Neſt upon old Stumps of Trees by 
Ditch-ſides, or in thick Hedges. As they begin be- 
times, that is, in the beginning of March, ( when ma- 
Dy times the Woods are full of Snow. ) {o they breed 
[13] often 
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often, that is, three or four times a year, atcording ay 
they loſe their Neſt. | 

The yourg Black-birds are brought up almbſt with 
any meat whatſoever 3 but above all they love Ground. 
worms, Shceps-heart, hard Eggs, and white Bread arid 
MiJk mixt together. 

This Bird fings ſomewhat more than three monthz 
in the year 3 his Note, as aid, is harſh, therefore to 
adde a value to him, let him be taught to whilile 3 yet 
pa Song and Whilile together, in my judgment it is 

tter for a large Inne than a Lady's Chamber. 
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of the THROSTLE. 


| (* Throſtles there be five kinds 3 the Miftle-throſtle, | 


F the Northern-throftle or Felfare, the Wind-throſtle, 
the Wood-ſong-throſtle, and the Heath-throftle. 

The firſt is the largeſt of all the tive,” and the moſt 
beautiful 3 it feeds for the moſt part on the Berries of 
Mſtletoe : and fince that they are ſo good againſt the 
Falling-ſickneſs and Convulſions, theſe Throftfes, when 
dricd and pulverized and drank in the water of Miftſe- 
foe, or Black-cherry-water, are much more effeQtuil 
againſt thoſe two Diſtempers. He ſings but little, and 
therefore though the young ones ate cafie to be brought 
up, being hardy, yet he is not worth the keeping 3 for 
his Notes ate ranibling and confuſed, yet not laviſf 
neither, | | | 

The ſecond is the Felfare, who comes irito Englind 
before Michdelmas, and goes away about the bel 
of March. In hard weather they feed on flips ant 
Haws but when it is indifferefitly wartn; there being 
neither. Froft nox Snow' on the ground, they feed of 
youry Graſs and. Wotnis. | They 
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+ They breed upon certain Rocks near the Scotiſh 
Shore three or four times a year, and are there in very 
great numbers: They are not fo fit tor the Cage as 
the Spit, having a moſt lamentable untun'd chattering 
tone: in Froſt and Snow they are very fat, and then 
ate moſt delicate food 3 but being killed in open wea- 
ther, they are ſo bitter, that they are not worth the 
eating, 

Thirdly, the Wind-throftle, C or Whindle ) which 
travels with the Felfare out of the North, is a {mallet 
Bitd, with a dark red under his Wing. He breeds in 
Woods and Shaws as Soxg-throftles i todo, and hath 
an indifferent Song, exceeding the two former 3 but 
yet they are fitter for the Pot or Spit than for a Cage 
of Avery. 

The fourth is the Wood-ſong-thruſtle, and ſings moſt 
incomparably, both laviſhly, and with variety of Notes: 
To adde to his eſtimation, he ſings at leatt nine of the 
twelve months in the year. 

They build about the fame time, place, and manner 
4 the Black-bird does ; her policy in the building of 
het NeRt is much to be admited, fince the compoſure 
cantiot be mended by the art of Man : Belides the cu» 
rious building, ſhe leaves a little hole in the bottom of 
her Neſt, as I conceive to let out the Water, it a vio- 
leht ſhower ſhould come, that ſo her Eggs or young 
ones triay not be drowned. 

They go very ſoon to Neſt if the Weather fa- 
your them, and bteed three times a year, that is, in 
= gem April, May and Fuxe 3 but the firſt Birds u- 
luilly prove the belt. 

Take them in the Neft when they are fourteen 
ys old, atd keep them warm and clean , not 
lng thetn to fit on thelr Dung , but ſo con- 
cfive it, that they dung over the Nett. Feed them 


with raw Meat and ſome Bread chopped together 
[14] with 
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with bruiſed Hempecd, wetting your Bread before you 
mingle it with the meat. | | SETS! 

Being throughly fledg'd,put them into a Cage where 
they may have .room enough; with two or three Pear- 
ches,'and ſome Moſs at the bottom of the Cage, to keep 
them clean for: otherwiſe they will be troupled with 
the Cramp, and for want of delighting in themſelves 
the ſinging will be ſpoil'd. 

- Bread and Hemp-ſeed-is as good food for them as 
can be given: and be mindful of furnifhing them ax 
Jeaſt twice a week withfreſh water,that they may bathe 
and prune themſelyes-therein, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. : 2 

The fifth and laſt is the Heath-throftle, which is the 
leaſt we have in England, having a dark breaſt. Some 
are of opinion that this bird exceeds the Song-throftle, 
baving better Notes, and neater Plume. . 

. The Hen builds by the Heath-fide-in a Furz-þuſh, 
or ſtump of an old Haw-thorn', and makes not Shaws 
and Woods her haunt as other Throſtles do. She begins 
not to breed till the middle of April , and breeds but 
twice ina year 3 and it kept clean and well fed; will 
ling three parts in four of che whole year. Their man- 
ner of breeding is in like-ſort as the former. 

To know the Cock from the Hen, according to old 
Country-judgment, is tochuſe the top-bird of the Neſt, 
which commonly is moſt fledg'd. Others think that to 
be the Cock which hath the largeſt Eye,and moſt ſpec- 
kles on his breaſt. Others chuſe the Cock by the pinion 
of his Wing, if it hath a very dark black that goes a- 
croſs it ; but above all, chuſe him thus : If his Gullet 
be white with black ſireaks on each fide, his ſpots on 
his Breaſt large and black, having his head ofa light 
ſhining brown, with black ftreaks under cach Eye and 
upon the pinion of the Wing 3 theſe are the beti marks 
that ever I obſerved, ERIE 
| cog of 
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Of the ROBIN-RED-BREAST:. 


mmm_—_— 


T is the opinion of ſome, that this little King of 

Birds for {weetneſs of Note comes not much ſhort 

of the Nightingale. It is a very tender Bird, and there- 

fore muli have its Cage lined. They breed very early 
in the Spring, and commonly thricea year. 

When the young are about ten days old, take them 

from the old ones, and keep them in a little Bower- 
basket : if they tarry long in the Neft , they will be 
ſullen, and therefore more difficultly brought up : you 
mult feed them as you feed the Nightingale in all re- 
ſpes : finding them grow ſtrong, put them into a 
Cape, put Mols in the bottom thereof , and let them 
fland warm. - . 
- The way of taking a Robin-red-hreaſt is ſo cafie and 
common, that every Boy knows how to take him ina 
Pit-fall 3 but with a Trap-cage and a Meal-worm you 
my take half a ſcote in a day: Hearing them fing, 
keep thoſe birds which moſt delight you. If you take 
any without hearing them ſing, thus you ſhall know 
whether he be Cock or Hen 3 if a Cock, his breaſt will 
be of a darker red, and-his red will go farther up upon 
the head than the Hens. "oe | 
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Tis Bird in my opinion is a pretty ſweet da 


IS 1 pper 
Songfter, being of a nature chearful z as he is 
plaſant to the Ear, fo he is tothe Eye 3 and when he 


fings 
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ſings cocks up his Tail, and throws out his Notes with 
ſo much alacrity and pleaſure ; that I know not any 
bird of its bigneſs more delights the ſenſe of Hea- 
rin | 
Tais Bird builds twice a year, about the latterend of 
April, in (frrabs where Ivy grows thick,and ſometimes 
in old Hovels and Barns. ey lay a numerous quan- 
tity of Eggs 3 and I can affure you I have ſeen a Neſt 
containing two and twenty : herein are two things 
oreatly to be wondred at ; firft, that ſo ſmall a bird 
thoutd cover fuch a great quantity of Eggs 3 fecondly, 
when they have hatched, to feed them all , and not to 
miſs one bird, atd in the dark alſo. 
Their ſecond time of breeding is in the middle of 
ane ; of either breed, what you intend to keep muſt 
be taken ont of the Neſt at thirtgen or fourteen days 
old. Let their food be Sheeps-heart and Egg minced 
very ſmall, or Calves or Heifers-heartz but'be fate to 
ctear them of the Fat and Sinews, which muſt be a ge- 
neral tule to be obſerve for all Meat-birds. Feed then) 
in the Neft every day very often, but a little at a time; 
let the inſtrumettt you feed them with be a Stick 3 and 
when you bbſerve them to pick it off of their own a6 
cord; then cage therri, and putting meat to then in 4 
little Pan, 4tid about the ſides of the Cage, to entict 
then to tat 3 however, have a care to feed thtm toy 
leſt they negle& themſelves and die. When they can 
feed themſelves very well, give them once in three days 
a Spider or two, You may teach them to whiſtle tunes 
if you ſo defire it; for they are cafily taught, being a 
bird that's very docible. Here note, if they be fed with 
Paſte, they will live longer than if they fed upon Hearts. 
my _—_ and large of the yoiutig 1rens ate the 
ocks, 
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Of the W OOD-LARK. 


5Ome preftt the Word-lark before the Nightingale 3 
0 but itis of this hird as all others, ſome are more 
exctIlent in length and ſweetneſs of Song. 
| This bird breeds the ſooneſt of any we have, by rea- 
ſon of his extraordinaty mettleſomeneſs : and there. 
fore if they are not taken in the beginning of Febrwary 
it leaſt» they grow ſo rank that they will prove 
for nothing. 

The places. this bird moſt delights in are gravylly 

nds, and Hills lying towards the Orient, and in 

Miubs. . Their building is in your Laiers grounds, 
where the Graſs is rank and ruſlet, making their Neſts 
of Bennet-graſs; or deatl Graſs of the field under ſome 
large Tuffer, to ſhelter them from the injury of the wea» 
This Bird hath very excellent pleaſant Notes, with 

t varicty, inſomuch that I have obſerved ſome have 
#) almoſt thirty ſeyeral Notesz which if they ſing 
kviſh, is a mbſt raviſking melody or harmony , if the 
Nightingale joyn in conſort. ; 

Theſe Birds are never bred from the Nefis as ever 
| could hear: I have Os tines attempted it, but to 
no ſe ; fox notwithſtanding my greateſt care, 
by ed &- either of the Cramp or Scow- 


The tines of the year to take them. are June, July, 
Abz#ft ; and then they ate called young Branebers , ha- 
ying not yet moulted. They are taken likewiſe at the 
latter end of Septertber 3 but having then moulted, the 
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young arid old are not diſtinguithabte. 
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Lafily, they are taken from the beginning of 7 
weary. to the latter end of Febrxary , at which tiny 
they are all coupled and returned to their Breeding. 

laces. 
n The way to take them in June, Fuly, and Auguſt, i 
with an Hobby, after this manner : get out in a d 
Morning, and go to the fides of ſome Hills which k 
co the rifing of the Sun, where they moſt uſually fre. 
quent 3 and having ſprung them, obſerve where t 
fall; then ſarround them twice or thrice with you 
Hobby on your Fift, caulmg him to hover when you 
draw near, by which means they will lie ill ill you 
clap a Net over them, which you carry on the point of 
a Stick. 
' If three or four:go together, take a Net like on: 
made for Partridges : when you-go with a Setting-dog; 
onely, the Meſh muſi be fmaller, that is, a Lerk-meſh; it 
and then your Hobby to the Lark is like a Setting-doy 
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to Partridges, and with your Net at one draught you c 
may take the whole flock. lg 


The Wood-lark that is taken in June, Fuly, and Ar ff c 
guſt will ſing preſently, but will not laſt long, by re, 
{on of their moulting. That which is taken in Faw ſc. 
ary and February will fing in five or (ix days, or ſoonet; 
and theſe are the beſt, being taken in full ftomack, anlſ, 
are more perfe@ in their Song than thoſe taken at o-Yr,.: 
ther ſeaſons. | ” \Þ 

If in the Cage you find him grow poor at the be-fþ, | 
ginning of the Spring, (give him' every two or three 1 
days a Turff of Three-leav'd-grafs, ( as is uſed to thefſp,, 
Skie-lark ) and boil him a Sheeps-heart and mince], 
it (mall, mingling it among his Bread, Egg , andþ.c 
Hemp-ſeed, which will cauſe him to thrive extraoxdi ; 
narily. We 

If he be troubled with Lice, (a Diſtemper he is com- 
monly afflicted withal ) take him out of the Cages = 
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ſmoak him with Tobacco; give him freſh gravel, and 
ſee him. in a hot place where the 'Sun ſhines, and this 
will cure him if he have ſtrength to bask in the 
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Sand. 

If you would have him fing laviſh, feed him with 
Sheeps-heart, Egg, Bread and Hemp-ſeed mixt toge- 
ther,” and put into his water a little Liquoriſh , white 
Sugar-candy , and Saffron : -Let: this be done once a 

k, 


_ | 

Upon the firſt taking of your Food-lark thus muſt 
you doz you muſt put into your Cage two Pans, one for 
minc'd meat, and another for Oat-mea! and whole 
Hemp-feed. Then having boil'd an Egg hard, take the 
crums of white Bread; the like quantity of Hemp-ſeed 
pounded in a Mortar,and mingle your Bread and it with 
your Egg minc'd very ſmall, and give it him. Let there 
be at the bottom of the Cage tine. red Gravel, and let 
it be ſhifted every week at fartheſt; for he delights 
to bask in the Sand , which will not be convenient if 
fou'd with his Dung, Let the pearch of the Cage be 
lia'd with green Bays,or which is better,make a pearch 
of a Mat : and left they (ſhould not find the Pan ſo ſoon 
as they ſhould do, to prevent tamine, ſirew upon the 
Sand ſome Oat-meal and Hemp-ſced. 

How to know the Cock is thus : firſt, the largeneſs 
" ſand length of his Call: Secondly , his tall walking : 
'®FThirdly, at Evenings the doubling of his Note, which 
M | tifts call Czeddling y but if you hear him ling ſtrong, 

you cannot be deceived. 

Here note, that if a Bird ſings not that is taken in 
 Webreary and Fanuary within, one month after, you may 
| ; onclude him not worth the keeping, or elſe is an Hen 
i nt; libly. | 
y The Yood-lark as it is naturally endewed with in- 
_ Fomparable notes, fo it is a tender Bird, and difficult 
” d be kept 7 but if rightly ordered, and well look'd to, 


oak will 
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will þ& 2 maſt. delightful Songſter to its Maſter 
+ better and better every year even to the vey | 
Jaſt, ' {1:8 | 
Theſe Birds are very ſubje& to the Cramp , Git 
dine(s in the Head, and to Louzineſs. The beſt rene} | 
dy to prevent the Gramp, is to ſhift the Cage often wit ' 
freſb Grayel,otherwiſe the Dung will clog fo their ſealf 
which cauſeth the Cratnp. The giddineſs of the Hef | 
proceedeth from feeding upon much Hemp-ſeed : pai} # 
ceiying this diſtemper , give him fome Gentles, ( thij ® 
common Rait for Fiſhez-men ) Hag-lice, Emmets a 
c 
h 


their Eggs , with Liquoziſh, all put into water, 1 
ſerve in their ſtead, and will cure immediately. Lous 
neſs (which cauſcth {eanneſs in this bird) is cured 4 


faid hefare by ſmaaking Tobacco. 
Of the SKIEL ARK: The ſeveral woy: ff q 
to take them ; and when taken, ir 


| hop ta arger them. 


T_ Here is a great difference between one Skje 
KL 3nd anggherz for one may not he worth 


FOE ; Wyns another ſhall he worth two pounds. 
q is Bird is very hardy, and will live upon « 


food in 2 manper, © that he have but once a web 8 
Turff of hree-leav'd-grals. As the Wood-lark lll Ne 
young ones in Mareþ, the Skje-lark hath rarely any tf #2 


the middle of May. They cammonly build in Can 
or thick high graſs Meadows; and ſeldom have me 
than four : take them at a fortnight old , and at | 
give them gained (heeps-heart with a chopt bard H 

ingled: when they can feed alone, give chem Brea 
lemp-ſeed, 3nd Oat-meat; let the Bread be mint 
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led with Egg, and the Herap-ſced bruiſed ; Let them 
Fave Sand in the bottom of their Cage 3 Pearches there- 
in are to no purpoſe: 

As the Wood-lark is taken with Net and Hobby, 
may the Skje-lark be taken alſo. They are taken like- 
wiſe in dark nights with a Trammel z this Net is about 
fix and thirty yards longavd fix yards oyergun through 
with ſix ribs of (ryan Pap ribs at the ends 
\M are put upon two Poles fixteen foot long , made taper 
E at Lars iy and ſo is carried bony MOR half a 
yard from the ground; every fix ſteps touching the 
ground, to cauſe the Birds to fly up, otherwiſe you may 
carry the Net over them without diſturbing them : 
hearing them fly againſt the Net, clap it down, and they 
are ſafe under it, This is a yery murdering Net, taking 
all ſorts of birds that it comes near, as Partridges, Dwails, 
Wodcacks, Snipes, Felfarer, and what not, almoſt in e- 
very dark night. - 

The gext way of taking them is with a pair of 
Day-nets and a Glaſs, which is incomparable paſtime 
in a Froſty Morning. Theſe Nets are commonly ſe- 
yen Foot deep , and Fifteen long, knit with your 
French Meſh , and very fine Thread. Theſe Nets 
take all ſorts of ſmall Birds that come within their 
,—__ as Brnting-larks, and Linnets in abun- 

ance. | 

Theſe Lark: are alſo taken by a Low-bell, with a 

Y.great light carried in a Tub, both by one man, and the 

Netby another 3 this Bell and Light fo amazeth them, 

| tWY-that they lic as dead, and fiir not till the Net overcaſt 

-nffl:them. By this Bell are all ſorts of Fowls and Birds 

daken, as Partridge apd Pheaſant 3 and it the Bell be 

wwd, .or very deep, Duck, Mallard, Woodcock, and 

Eee may-be taken. 

res e laſt way of taking Larks is in a great 
&YPAw, by taking an hundred or two hundred yaals 
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bf Pack-thread, falining at every fix inches a Noo: 
made with Horſe-hair 3 two hairs are ſufficient. Now 
ſince 1 have already deſcribed this way of taking Larks, 

'I (hall defiſt, and onely inform you that thoſe Larks you 
- * intend to preſerve for anging, muſt be taken in Ofober 
or Nobeniber : Chuſe the [traighteſt, largeſt, and loftief 
Bird, and he-that hath rhoſt white on his Tail, fot 
theſe ate the marksof the Cock, Obſerve in this Bird, 


as in all others, that you give ho ſalt Meat, nor Bread 
ſcaſon'd with ſalt, 
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Of th LINNET. 


Heir Neſfts are uſually in Thorn-buſhes and Furl 
Y buſhes; and ſome of the hotter ſort of them wil 
breed four times a year. The young ones may be taka 
at four days old,if you intend to teach them to whillk 
or learn the Song of other Birds : for being ſo your 
they know not the tune of the old Bird. —_ 
young, keep them very warm, and feed them otei 
and a little at a time : there ruſt be bruiſed ſoakel 
Rape-ſeeds, with the like quantity of white bread, « 
which there muſt be fre{ti made every day to prevert 
ſowring, which will make them ſcowr to death : k 
tot their Meat be too dry, for fear of being Ver 
burnt, If you intend they (hall whiſtle, do you whilit 
to them- in the time of Feeding, being more apt 
learn before they can crack hard ſeeds. Whatever Bin 
you intend your Linnet ſhall learn his Notes of, han 
him under it, and he will perfeRtly imitate him: ni 
ſo docible this Bird is, as I have been credibly inc 
med, that, ſome of them have been taught to ſpeal 
To know the Cock from the Hen, mutt not al 
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be ny pg 'their Breaſtsz but the Cock is beſt 
known by the brownnefs of his Back and. the whi'e 
in his Wing 3 that,is to ſay, ,take your young Linnet 
when the Wing-feathers'are'grown, and firetch out his 
Wing, holding his body faſt with the other hand 3 and 
then obſerve the white upon the fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth Feather 3 if it caft a gliſtering white , -and the 
_ goes cloſe to the Quil, 'this is a fure ſign of a 
Coc # . X , aa , . : 'F. 

Many are the Diſeaſes of this Bird, as the Prilick, 
known by his panting, ſtaring Feathets, lean Breaſt, 
and ſpilling his Seeds: up and down the Cage 3 and 
this Diſeaſe happens for want of Water, or Pe want 
of pou Meat in the Spring : He is troubled alſo 
with Streins or Convulfions of the Breaſt : Sometimes + 
heis afflicted with hoarſneſs in his voice, being over- 
fircin'd 'in ſinging : he is ſometimes melancholy , at 
other times afflicted with ſcowring, of which there are 
three ſotts s the firſt is thin, and with a black or white 
fubltance in the middle, 'riot very dangerous 3 the ſe; 
cond is between a black and white, clammy and ftick- 
ing, this is bad 3 but the third and laſt is moſt mortal. 
which is the white clammy ſcowring : The ſeveral 
Cures I ſhall not here ſet down for brevity ſake, but re- 
fer you to the care of the Bird-merchant. 
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Of the GOLD-FINCH, or CHRIST- 
 M AS-FOOL, ſocated in Nortolk. 


— 


Hey are taken in great plenty about Michaelms, 
LI and will ſoon become tame. © The beauty of this 
$ Birds ſeverally-colour'd Feathers is not much taken 
$ "tice of, becauſe they are ſo common among us 3 but 
[ m} they 
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they have been ſo noted and valued beyond Sea, that 
they, have, been tranſported in great quantities for 
great rarities. © , 
They breed commonly in Apple-trees and. Plum- 
trees thrice a: year. , You-muſi take the young ones 
with the Neſt at ten days old, and feed them after this 
wanner: Take.ſome of the beſt Hemp-ſccd, pound it, 
ſift it, and mix it with the. like quantity of white 
bread, with ſome flower of Canary-ſeeds; and takin 
up the quantity: ofa white Pea wpon a ſmall Stick, f 
them therewith three or four bits at a time, making 
freſh every day ; You muſt keep theſe Bixds very warm 
till they can feed themſelves, for their nature is ver 
tender. A = "Xl 
For the purgation, of this Bird, as well as all other 
which feed on Hemp-ſeed, take the ſecds of Mellons 
Succory, and Mercury, which is a principal Herb for 
the Linnet 3 but the beſt for the Gold-finch are Lettice 
and Plantain 3 and nothing can be more wholeſome 
for him than Wall or Loom-ecarth, and ſome finc 
Sand, and a lump or two of Sugar put always into his 
Cage. 


Of the TIT-LARK. 


His Bird is very ſhort . in his Song, and no variety 

in it 3 yet ſome fancy him for his Whisking, 
Turring, and Chewing : He commonly appears at that 
time of the year that the Nightingale does, which i 
the beginning of April, and leaves us at the begin 
ning of September : They are fed when taken as the 
Nightingale 3 you muſt cram him at firſt, for he wil 


not feed himſelf, by xcafon he always feeds on livc 
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meat in the field, for which cauſe he is unacquainted 
with the meat we offer him: when he comes to feed 
of himſelf, he will cat what the Food-lark cats, or al- 
moſt any other meaf. 

This Bird breeds about the latter end of April, or 
beginning of May, and builds her Neſt on the ground 
by ſome Pond-fide or Ditch-fide, and feeds her young 
with Caterpillars or Flies. They are cafily brought up 
being hardy, and are not ſubje&t to Colds or Cramps 
85 other Birds are, but live long if preſerved with 
care. If you breed up this Bird young and cleanly, you 
may pleaſe your felt with his Song 3 all that I can ſay 
of it is, Short. and ſweet. 


— _- —— — —_ I PIES 
y 481 < F 


Of the CHAF-FINCH. 


{ hy is no ſcarcity of this Bird , and in my mind 
fitter for the Spit than a Cage, having but one 
ſhort plain Song, yet for that he is admired by ſome, 
and kept ay addr 

They build their Nefts in Hedges and Trees of all 
forts, and have young ones twice or thrice a year 
they are ſeldom bred up from the Neft, becauſe they are 
not apt to take another Birds Song, nor to whilile, 
The Eſſex-finch is beſt both for length of Song, and 
variety, concluding it with ſeveral Notes very prettily. 
He is very little ſubje& to any Diſcate, onely he is in- 
clinable to be. very louſie, if he be not ſprinkled with a 
little Wine twice or thrice a month. 


{ m2] of 
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Of the STARLING. c 
f 


Tz Bird is generally kept by all ſorts of people x | $ 
|  bove any other bird for whiſtling 3 but their gre {| b 
teſt fault is, they have them'too fledg'd out of the Neſt, #.o 
and that makes them retain commonly fo much of thei {| » 
own harſh Notes : therefore thoſe who do intend ©Þ it 
have them excellent, -and avoid their own fqueakirg | { 
Notes, muſt take them from the old ones at the end of | » 
three or four days; and thus you muſt do to all birk | K 
you would learn to whiſtle, or ſpeak, or learn anothe } in 
birds Song by hanging under him. 


_ " , 


Of the REDSTAR'T. 


LE— — 


His Bird is a Fore-runner of the Nightingale, and 

is of a very ſullen dogged temper in a cage 3 but 
abroad is very chearful, and hath a very pleaſant kind Þ yy 
of whiſtling, Song, PRE! 

The Cock is fair and beautifully coloured, and is def] ,,.. 
lightful to the eye. They breed thrice a year 3 the lat-f 
ter end of April, in May, and towards the latter end of 

HNes 
J They build uſually in holes of hollow Trees, & 
under houſe-eaves: She is the ſhieſt bird I know off | 
her building for when ſhe is about her Neſt , if (heſ rj 
perceive any look on, ſhe forfakes'it 3 and if you toudy - 7 
an Egg ſhe never comes more to the Neſt , and if (ef ay} 
have young ones and you do the like, ſhe will eitha} cay/ 


ttarve them, or break their Necks oves the = thei, 
ow 
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Now though the old ones are thus dogged , yet if you 
bring up their young, their nature will alter, and be- 
come very tame. 

You muſt take them out of the Neſt about ten days 
old; if they ſtay longer, they will learn ſomewhat of 
the old one's ſullen temper. You mult teed them-with 
Sheeps-heart and Eggs chopped and mixt together, a 
bout the quantity of three white Peas, upon the «nd 
of a Stick, when they open their mouths : when they 
will thus feed, put them into a Cage with meat about 
itand a Pan of meat therein 3 and though he feed him- 
ſelf, yet it will be very ſparingly for four or tive days, 
wherefore you muſt now and then feed him your (cl. 
Keep him warmin the Winter, and he will fing as wcli 

in the night as the day. 


Of the BULL-FINCH. 


le Bull-finch bath no Song of his own, nor whi- 
ſitle neither, but is very apt to learn any thing 
Umoſt, if taught by the mouth. 


=y Gm _— | ——— 
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Of the GREEN-FINCH. 


His Bird is not worth a kceping for his Song, but 
4. for his colour, and being a hardy heavy bud to 
riog the Bells. 

They breed very fillily by the High-way-lide, and 
= before the Hedges have leaves upon them 3 which 
caules every one to {ee their Neſts at tirit,{o that ſeldom 
their firſt Neſts come to any thing. They breed three 


times 
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times a year, and the young ones are very hard 
birds to be brought up. You may feed them 


white Bread and Rape bruiſed and ſoaked together-; 


He is apter to take the Whifile than another Bird's 
Song, All that can be ſaid of him, he is a very dull 
Bird, and will never kill himſelf either by ſmging or 
whiltling, | 


_ — _u_ 


Of the HEDGE-SPARROMW. 


E isnot ſo deſpicable a bird as ſome would have 
itz for if you will mind its Song, you will find 
very delightful Notes, and fings early in the Spring 
with great variety. Old or young become tame very 
quickly, and will ſing in a ſhort time after they are tx 
ken 1 ſo that you-take them at the latter end of Fan: 
ary or beginning of Febraary : they will feed almoſt on 
any thing you give them. , , . .. 

©. They commonly build in a White-thorn or private 
Hedge, laying Eggs much different from other Birds, 
being of a very fine blue colour. This Bird is very 
tractable, and will take any bird*s Song almoſt, if ta- 
ken young, out of the Neſt. I ſhall only ſpeak a few 
Experiments of others, and deliver ſome Obſervations 
of. my own concerning the length of Bixds lives, and 
which are moſt proper for whiltling, and ſo ſhall end 
this Treatiſe. 17 - * 4 0 
, Firſt, Asto the length of Birds Lives: Among Nigb- 
tingales ſome live but one year, ſome three, ſome five, 
ſome cight, and ſome twelve; ſinging better and bet- 
ter for the firſt ſeven or eight years, and after that 
decline by little and little: They muſt have careful 
keepers that can preſerve'their lives to the fifth year 3 


experi- 
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erience informs us, where one lives to that ath 
hundred _ * _— IP ln 

The Wood-lgrk, ſeldom lives in a Cage above fix 
years, and hardly five. 77 oy | 

The Robin-red-breaft raxely lives above ſeven years 3 
for he is a tender Bird, and much ſubjed to the Fal- 


ling-fickneſs , Cramp, and Oppreffion of the Sto- 
mack. 

The Skje-lark as he is a hardy Bird, fo he is long 
liv'd alſo. All ſorts of Seed-birds live longer than a- 


ny ſoft-beak'd Birds, eſpecially the Canary and Linnet. 


I have known a Canary-bird live and ſing within a year 
of twenty ; in like manner the Linnet. 

So much as to the Lives of Singing Birds; letus now 
conſider which are moft fit for Whiltling. 

In the firſt place I look upon the Starling to be 
the beſt; and never heard better than at the Grey- 
Hound in St. Mary Ax, taught and ſold by the inge-= 
nious Maſter of that Houſe. But fince I have ſpoken 
a _ Starling and Bull-finch already , I ſhall infift no 

tner, _ 

The Black-bird hath a kind of rude Whiſile 3 
7 it young taken out of the Neſt, is very apt to 
earn. 

The Robin-red-breaſt is a moſt incomparable Bird 
for the Whilile, and to Speak alſo. A Robin is 
a hot-mettled Bird , and therefore he mult not be in 
the hearing of another 3 wherefore if you breed two, 
let them be ſeparated into two ſeveral Rooms, that 
they may not hear, and ſo conſequently ſpoil each o- 


The Canary-bird will learn to Whiſtle any thing al- 
moſt, if taken young out of the Neſt, otherwiſe not ; 
for being a very hot-mettled Bird, he will run upon his 
own Song, do what you can. 

The Linnet will learn any Tune almoſt, if not too 

[m4] long 


long, and too full of variety, Learn him one; Tune 
fit, then another, keeping him dark and Riill, out of 
the. noiſe of other Birds. F 

| Take this for a general Rule for all Birds, That the 
younger they be, the better they will prove, and an- 
{wer your expeQation for all your trouble and paing 
in bringing up ard keeping them. 
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STATUTE- LAWS 


As concern 


FOWLING 


Stat. 11 Hen, 7. Cap. 17. 


ne ſhall take Pheaſants 02 Partrid- 
| ges with Engines 'in another's S20UND 
| without Licenſe, in pattrof 101. to be divt- 
ded betwirt the Owner of the $20und any 
Proſecuto?. 


Stat. 25 Hen. $. cap.'11. 


None ſhall deſtroy o2 take away the E008 
of any CUtld-Fowl, in pain to fozfett 

every Egxr of a Crane Ne Bultard raken 
0 deſire en 204. Bittern, Teal 
Shoveland 8d. Any Note MBaſllard, 50 
r Wtld-Fowl 1d. tobe divided bet 
the King qnd the Poolecuto?, 


1b, OE Foktling.- 
Stat, 23 Eliz. Cap. IO. 


" ilk-thaty iff ox toke any Phea 
Neu ke wy any Fd o NOS 
in the night- tz ever 
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t pap not within ten 
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Stat. 1 Jacob. cap. 27. 
Cbery _ ——_ v} his —_ | 
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Batl, unleſs he: fnnrre elp pay to the it 
of the Pa? where the Dffence was comm 
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| 1 SUNEtPS 
81 More. of nn with two 
ſuffictent Suretiss itt 26 1: with condf- 


tion never to offend in het he kind -—p my 


at Everp ye erfon co g of neeeo kl 
5 0 it 

-+-- 5 Dert. Pare, ſant, 02 
trivge Cunleſy be pave and theritance o ot 
per Annu, { 301. per Annum, 
ode wortÞ3co. in Save. vr "5" be 
BDon-of '& Baron- 02 Rn N Del 
— of an Eſquire ) ſhall fr Jmpt: 


ſonment as afo2eſatd, unleſs he pay 40 s. to 
the-ale abodeſatd. 


mn. None ſhall ſell, o2 Sup to fell again 

'any op 02 Partridge, ( ercept by 

up 02 ought from beyond 

ea ) yen to fo?feit <4 every Phonane 

46s. At every Partridge 20 s. to be divided 

betwirt the Poſecuto2 and.the Poo? of the 
pariſh where ſuch Dffence fs committed. 


Stat. 7 Jacob. cap, 11. 


| Every perſott convicted by his own Con- 
ws 92 by two TUitneſles upon Dath, be- 
two 02 mo2e Juſtices Peas to have 
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[ 1. Jt ſhall be lawful 02 the Low ofa 
bertance N any. having free:CUlarren, M: 


ritance of 40 1. per Annumy Free-hold of 
r Annum, 02 OWDsS Wwo2th 400-1. 02 their 
Servg nts ( Licenſed. by p them) .to take 
Pheaſa ants 92 Pareriy es ({inthetr oh 
rounys 02 pecinda, fo they d@ it - in the 
day-time, and only Tetwire WR ns ant 
Chriſtmaſs. 


111. 'Jf any verfon of a me n condition 
ſhall be convicted by his own Confeſſion, 8! 
by one Witneſs upon Dath roger two 0) 
moze Juſtices of the Peace, to:have killed 
92 Taken any Pheaſant g2 Portege with 
Dogs, Nets,02 Engtnes,he ſha by the ſaid 
Tuſtices be Tommittey to Puſon without 
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Bail, ers he pay to the jufe-of the 1PM! 
where the Dfience was committen 20 s. f0! 


every Pheaſant N Partridne ſo kiſled 7 
taken: And alſo become bound befo2e one 
02 more Juſtice of Peace in a Recogntzance 
o oo never to offend in the ane a a- 
gaiu, 


IV. Every Conſtable FI ve eapvozoun 
(upon Tarrant under the hand 

Juſtices of Peace) hath power to ſearc 
the Vouſes of perſons TE to ou 
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FISHING 


The Introduftion. 


N GLING isanexcellent Art, 
which as it pleads great Anti- 
quity, ſo the knowledge thereof 
iS with much difhculty to be ob- 
tained: and indeed it bears ſome 
ſimilitude to Poetry in this, that 

Sj as It is ſaid, Porta naſciter, non 

-——— fit, 1o ought the Pzſcator or Fiſh- 

-man to have a natural inclination unto the Art of 

kngling, or his knowledge therein will be always 

all and imperfet; not but that it may be much 
aghtned by practice and experience. 

Now he that intends to be his Crafts-maſter in this 

mleſs Paſtime'or Recreation, mnſt not onely dilt- 

atly ſearch and enquire into the myſteries and depths 

[this Art, but mult alio be furniſhed, as aforelaid, 

th a natural propentity thereunto, attended with 

Fope and Patience : And having gotten by oblerva- 

onand practice a competent knowledge, or having 

I conquer - 
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conquer*d the difficulties of Angling, it will then ng 
onely prove pleaſant, but profitable, and be like Ver. J 
tue, a Reward to it ſelf. = 8 

Now that I may farther commend this ingeniou | _ 
profeſſion, be pleaſed to take notice of the Antiquity | 
thereof ; ſome ſaying it is as ancient as Deucatad 
Flood, Some attribute it to the invention of one 3. {| © 
lus, the firſt Author of vertuous Recreations. Othen | H 
ſay that Seth left the knowledge of Angling tohy if * 
poſterity ingraven on brazen Pillars with the firſt Ry ** 
diments of the Mathematicks, and other uſeful Art; 
by which means they were preſerved from periſhin 
in the vniverſal Deiuce. 

Divers are the opinions of men concerning the At 
tiquity of this Art: let it ſuffice, that certainly its 
older than Chriſt's [ncarnation ; for both Fob and tt 
Prophet Amos make mention of Fiſh-hooks, and c0þ 
{equently there muſt be Anglers then in thoſe days. 

The next thing. that offers ir ſelf in the comme 
dation of this Art, is the henefit of Contemplartic 
which is acquired hereby ; which is a thing (acc 
ding to the opinion of !ome learned Cloiſter'd me 
to be prefcrred betore Aftion, becauſe ſay thej 
It mikes us mortals the nearer to come tothe Cre 
tor by way of imitation ; for he is all Contemplari 
of his own infiaite Power Goodneſs, &c. 

But waving this, I cannot let flip the expreſſion 
an ingenious Forreiner, who ſaid, That Rivers and ti 
Inhabitants of the watry Element were made for 
men to contemplate, and fools topaſs by withont conſl 
ration. Modeſty will not permit me to rank I 
ſelf in the number of the firſt ; and1I ſhall endeavc 
to clear my ſelf from the ſcandal of the laſt, by givi 
you a ſhort account of Rivers and their watry I 
bitants, 

F ſhall firſt diſcourſe of Rivers ; one whereof I h 

[ 4 
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read of, ſcituate in Epsrws,which hath a ſtrange double 
+ [and contrar - property , the one is,that it will extin- 
. | guiſh any Torch that is lighted : and the other is, to 
light a Torch never lightcd before. 
of The River S:larw in atew hours will (as report 
fith) convert a Rod into Stone. And I m\ ſelf 
know a Lough in Jreland, that in ſome years will 
. | convert Wood into Stone, of which are made the beſt 
x | Hones. Cambden makes mention of a Well near 
« @ Kerby 0 Cumberland, that ebbs and flows ſeveral times 
erery da". | 
x The ſame Author makes mention of the River 
v Mole in Surrey, which, running ſeveral miles under 
pound vein oppoſed by Hilis,at laſt breaks out again 
i} fofar off, that the Inhabitants thereabout boaſt (as 
tl the Sparrards of the River Ama) that they feed ſeve- 
tl Flocks of She-p on a green Bridge. There is fuch 
oY aother green Bridge in Wales, the River running a 
"Mgt way under ground, and there di:embogutng, it 
Flt into the Sea. Some the-r-abour report, thar they 
ke put a living Gooſe into the Fiole where the Wa- 
terfalls,and ſhe hath (wum out at the other end ; but 
fith no Feathers on her back. | 
nll Mr.T bot 4s May in his Hiſtory of The Reign of King 
Ml ffeory the Second, relates two ſtrange things fr omGr1- 
ria (du Cambrenſis, of Certain Wells in Treland. His 
Vords are theſe : 


A TWell there is in Munſter to be ſeen, 

Within whoſe Waters whoſoe re hath been 

Once drench'd,his Hair ſtreight takes an hoary aye, 
Another Fountain of quite contrary 

Effef to that in Ulſter Springs ; for there 

Thoſe that have waſhed once, how old ſor're, 

Shall never after have ai boary Hair, 
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* Another thing, though againſt Nature, yet for tx | 
ſtrangeneſs of ir | cannot chooſe but relate, and thaf | 
is of a certain River near Harwood in Bedfordſhinſ| | 
which in the year of our Lo1d 1399, (alittle befor}. } 
the Civil Wars between the Houſes of York and Ly 
caſter burſt forth) of a ſudden ſtood till, and dif} f 
ded it felf aſunder,ſo that men might paſs three mikf +| 
together on foot down the midſt of the ChanneJj x] 
leaving the Waters like a Wall behind them. Spe 
in his Deſcript. Bedford. 

I ſhall conclude with two of the ſtrangeſt River 


that ever were heard of. 'Thefirſt is a River calklſ 
Eleuſma, which is ſo merrily diſpoſed, (if younilf a; 
believe a man of no leſs Authority than Ariſtorle)the 

it will dance to a Fiddle, bubling at the noiſe of 

ſick, and will grow very muddy ; but as ſoon asti 
Muſick ceaſeth, it ceaſeth its motion, returning toi / 
former calmneſs and clearneſs. The other is as wall W 
derful, and (if you will believe 7oſephusthat learndfſ wt 
Jew) it isa River in Jadea, which runs very {wiltiff to 
all the fix days of the Week, but reſteth on theW 
venth, which is the Jewiſh Sabbath. ane 


And now a word or two concerning Fiſh : Pla wi 
faith, That Nature's great and wonderful power 
more demonſtrated in the Sea than on the Land : a 
this may appear by thoſe numerous and various Cre Lin 
tures which inhabit in and about that Element; whid tha 
will appear more at large, if you will read their Hillyf ftre 
Ty written either by Rondelctius, Geſner, Fohnſtonm,( 
Aldrovanduu. The number and the various ſha pe | 
theſe Fiſhes are not more ſtrange, than their dittere 
Natures, Inclinations and Actions. Give me leave! 
ſpeak a little hereof. 

There is a Fiſh called the Curerle-fiſh, which 
caſt a long Gut out of her Throat, with which ſhe: 
_gles: For lying obſcurely in the Mud, ſhe perm 
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ſmall Fiſh to nibble at it, and by that means draws 
them near her by little and little, till coming within 
her reach, ſhe leaps upon them and deyours them: 
# hence ſhe is called the Sea-Argler. 

The Hermit 15a Fiſh that when ſhe grows old will 
ſeek out a dead Fiſh's ſhell, fit for her purpoſe, and 


ol there dwell ſecluded from atl company, ſtudying no- 


thing more than how to defend her ſelf againſt the 
injuries of Wind and Weather. 

The Sargs 1s aFiſh ſo laſcivious, (as Du-Bartas 
expreſſeth 1t rarely well) that when he cannot find 
change of Mates enough 1n the Sea, he will get aſhore 
and Cuckold a Goat. 


Goes courting She-G oats on the graſſy Shore, 
« Horning their Husbands that had Horns before. 


Whereas it is reported that the 7ſullet is ſo chaſt, that 
when ſhe is deprived of her Mate, ſhe will follow him 
_ to the ſhore and dye. 

The Torpedo, or Cramp-fiſh, is a Fiſh of ſo baneful 
and poyſonousa nature, that all other Fiſh that come 
within her reach are immediately ſtupified and with- 
out motion, ſo that they calily become her prey;nay, 
ſhe will ſo ſuddenly convey her Poyſon up the Rod and 
{ Line of the Angler, when ſhe feels her ſelf entangled, 
that his Hands and Arms immediately loſing their 
" ſtrength, become nurmed and ſenſeleſs. 

The Scolopendra hath as rare and ſtrange a way of 
q defending her ſelf fromthe Anglers ſubtilty, as any 
'S Fiſh whatever, if we may credit the relation of D#- 
Bartas, whoſe words are thele : 


G$S 
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But if the Scolopendra have ſucke ir: 

The ſowre-ſweet morſel with the barbed pin, 
She hath as rare a Trickto rid ber from it ; 
For inſtantly ſhe all her Guts will vomit ; 

And having clear'd them from the danger, then 
She fair and ſoftly ſups them in again, 

So that not one of them within her Womb 
Changeth his Office or his wonted room. 


The Remora is a Fiſh of ſo ſtrange and ſecret a pro- 
perty (and for that reaſon is often uſed for a Metz 
phor) that as the ſame Da-Bartas ſaith, 


Let all the Winds in one Wind gather them, 
Ard (ſeconded with Neptune*s trongeſt ſtream) 
Let all at once blow all their fliffeſt gales, 
Aſtern a Galley under all her ſails ;; 
Let her be holpen with an hundred Oars, 
Each lively handled by five luſty Rowers ; 
* The Remora fixing her feeble Horn 
| Into the TempeSt-beaten Veſſels Stern, 
Stays ber Stone-ſt1ll. 


In the year of our Lord 1180, near Orford in Sy 
Folk, there was a Filh taken in the perfedt ſhape of 
Man ; - was kept by Bartholomew de Glanvile 10 
the Caſtle of Orford above halfa year ; but at length, 
not being carefully looked to, he ſtole to the Sea, 
and was never ſeen after. He never ſpake, but 
would eat any Meat that was given him, eſpecially 
raw Fiſh, when he had ſqueezed out the juice: He ws 
often had to Church, but never ſhewed any ſign dl 
Adoration, | =>: | 
Let what is already ſpoken of Fiſh ſuffice, fſinceit} 
W1]I not onely be impertinent to enlarge farther, ” 
| 2 1mpol- 


it 
It 
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impoſſible here to give an account of the natures of 
all Fiſh : 1 ſhall therefore refer you to ſuch Authors 
who haye made it their buſineſs to write large Vo- 
lumes. 

Before I put an end to this IntrodyCtion, permit . 
me to inſert ſomething in the praiſe of Fiſhermenand 
Fiſhins, 


A ſhort Encomium , or ſomewhat in Praiſe of 
Fiſher-men «nd Fiſhing. 


T is very remarkable, that amongſt the Twelve 
Holy Apoſtles there were four of them Fiſher-men, 

whom our Saviour elefted and inſpired to preach the 
Goſpel. And the reaſon that ſome give for this 
choice is, that he knew and found the hearts of ſuch 
men natnrally more fitted for Contemplation and 
_— having Spirits mild, ſweet , and Peace- 
able. 

Beſides , our Saviour ſeems to have a more than 
common reſpe&t for their Ocupation,for two reaſons. 
Firſt, He never reprovyed thele for their profeſſipn,as 
he did others, viz, the Scribes and Money-changers. 
Next, He dignified theſe poor Fiſher-men with the 
priority of Nomination in the Catalogue of his 
Twelve Apoſtles. Nay, that which is more obſerva- 
ble is this , that our Saviour took only three of theſe 
Fiſher-men with him when he aſcended the Mount 
to bear him company at his Transhguration. 

Now as to the lawfulneſs of Fiſhing , I think none 
can ſpeak againſt it , ſince our Saviour himſelf com- 
manded St. Peter to fiſh to pay Ceſar his Tribute. 


And as the Ancients have highly applauded and ap- 
proved 
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proved of this ingenious Exerciſe, ſeveral of the He- 
ro's of 01d, in the height of their glory, having exer. 
ciſed themſelves herein - ſo ſeveral of our eminent 
hte Divines have done the like ; as Dr. Whitaker, ear- 
ned Perkins, Dr. Nowel Dean of St. Pauls London, 
and the incomparable Sir Henry Wotton Provoſt of 
Eaton Colledge, who was a great lover of Angling, 
and would frequently ſay thereof , that it was after 
his Study a Reſt to his mind, a chearer to his Spirits , 
adiverter of ſadneſs, a Calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a Moderator of Paſſions, a procurer of Contented- 
neſs ; and that it begot habits of Peace and Patience 
in thoſe that profeſs and practice it. And thus 1 
conclude the praiſe of 4:gling, though much more 
might beſpoke thereof. 


— PR IO—_ 
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How to Improve Fiſh-ponds, and the Fiſh 


therem contained, 


Efore 1 ſhall Iay down ſuch Obſervations and In- 
' ſtruftions, which with much pains and coſt [ 
bave collected, to render a Fiſhzr.man compleat in 
that delightful Exerciſe of taking Fiſh - I ſhall give 
an account. of Ponds, and how they may in the beſt 
manner be improved. 

Imprimis. Conſider the ſcituation of your Pond , 
and the nature of thoſe Currents which run into it. 
In the next place, obſerve whether it be a Breeder, or 
ot; ifit be a Breeder, Experience will inſtru't you 
never to expect any large Carps from ſuch Ponds , 
for the greatneſs of the number of the Spawn will 
over ſtock the Pond; therefore for large Carps a 
$Store-pond is ever accounted beſt. - 

28 
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Now to make a Breeding-pond become a Store- 
pond , when you cannot make a Store-pond becoinie 
a Breeding-pond, thus you muſt do, When you ſue 
your Pond, contider what quantity of Carps it will 
maintain ; then put in all Milters, or all Spawners, 
by which means in a little time you will bave Carps 
that are both large and fat heyond your expectation. 
By puting in but one Sex of them, there is an impolli- 
bility ofencreaſing of them ; but of the Roach it will 
notwithſtanding multiply abundantly : Therefore it 
is needful, and altogether neceſſary for ſuch who keep 
Breeding-ponds, to ſue them once in three years, for 
fear of the encreaſe of Reaches, though none were 
ever put in, which may ſeem very ſtrange, if the 
truth thereof could not be made manifeſt ; as thus : 
there are ſeveral Ponds frequented by Wild-ducks, 
which uſually come at nights to feed with the Tame 
ones there abiding: Now thoſe Wild-ducks bring 
theſe Roaches with them, for their feeding amongſt 
weeds in Rivers. 

Beſides the Spawn of Roaches will hang about their 
Feet and Feathers, which is waſhed oif by the water 
of thoſe Ponds they are accuſtomed to haunt ; by 
which means in a few years they become ſo numerous 
though you your ſelf did not pur one into the Breed- 
ing pond ; for which canſe you ſind your Carps 10 
lean, and almoſt hunger ſtarved. 

By the way, give me leave to inſert this true ſtory. 
A Gentleman not far from the City of London, had 
a large pond of about four Acres of ground ; a Gen- 
tleman ſtanding by at the ſuing thereof , and ſeeing 
not only a great quantity of Fiſh, but the beſt grown 
that ever heſaw, he adviſed him to put in two or 
three hundred of ſtores of Carp , about three or four 
years growth, out of a pond that was over ſtocked, 
and to put Sixty of thoſe he had taken out; which 
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accordingly he ſaw done,fancying to ſee ſtately Carps 
at the next ſuing. | ! 

After the expiration of four years, this Gentleman 
was adviſed to {ue his Pond, to ſee what Monſters four 
years addition to their growth would produce ; for 
thoſe ſixty Carps were from Eye to Fork from fifteen 
Inches to eighteen Inches when he put them in - now 
having ſued his Pond, he found almoſt the whole 
pumber of his Carps ; but they were in ſucha lean con- 
dition, that he did not know them; for they were 
Monſters in Nature . their heads being bigger than 
their whole bodies, and almoſt as heavy and: this 
bappened it ſeems by his own foll”, by putting in but 
twenty Roaches ;, and when the Pond was ſued there 
were buſhels of {mall Roaches, and theſe Roaches cat. 
up all the ſweet feed from the Carps; for Roaches are 
like ſheep to great Cattle, which eat up and devour all 
the ſweet feed, and whar affords the greateſt nutri- 
ment, This Gentleman was very much fruſtrated of 
his expetation; and the Fiſh-monger which came 
from London to buy a penny-worth as ſoon as he per- 
ceived the Monſters, he mounted his Horſe, and rid 
as if the Devil drove him, not ſo much as bidding the 
Gentleman farewel. Here is to be noted, that Ponds 
which will not breed one Carp; Roaches in one year 
will multiply by thouſands ; therefore you muſt be 
careful every year to view your Pond, and obſerye if 
any ſuch fry appears, leit when you come to ſue your 
Pond, you be deceived in your expettation. 


How to make Carps grow to an extraordinary 


braneſs in a Pond. 


Percermns about the month of Apri/ that your pond 
begins to grow low in Water,then with an Iron- 
Rake 


\ 
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Rake, rake all the ſides of your pond where the wa- 
ter is fallen away; then ſow ſome Hay-ſeeds, and 
rake it well; by this means at the later end of Sum- 
mer there will. be a great growth of Graſs ; which 
when winter comes, and the pond being raiſed by 
Rain to the Top, will overflow all that « raſs; and 
then the Carps having water to carry them to the 
feed, will fill themſelves, and in a ſhort time become 
as fat as Hogs that are kept up for that purpoſe : Do 
this every Summer till-yop ſne your Pond, and you 
will find no River-Carp to ſurpaſs them either in fat- 
neſs or Iweetneſs. 


_— 


_— 
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* General Obſervations to be underſtood by all 
(uch who deſire to attain to the compleat 
and perfe Art of Angling. 


Y no means fiſh in light and dazling Apparel 
but let your Cloathing be of a dark dusky co- 
lour. 

Whereſoever you uſe to angle ( for the Angler 
hath his peculiar haunt) caſt in once in four or hve 
days Corn boiled ſoft ; if for Carp and Tench,oftner : 
alſo you inay caſt in Garbage, Livers of Beaſts, 
Worms chopt in pieces, or Grains ſteeped in Blood 
and dried. This will attract the Fiſhunto the place : 
and to keep them together as you fiſh, throw in 
half a handful of Grajns of ground \ alt. This muſt 
be done in ſtill water; but in a Stream you muſt 
caſt your Grains ahove \ our Hook, and not abovr it; 
for as they float frem vour Hook, ſo will they draw 
the Fifh after them. ns 


- 
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If you will bait a Stream,get ſome Tin-boxes made 
full of holes no bigger than juſt fit for a Worm to 
creep through ; then fill theſe Boxes with them , and 


" having faſtned a Plummet to ſink them,caſt them in- 


to the Stream with a ſtring faſtned thereto, that you 
may draw them forth when you pleaſe, by the ſmal- 


_ neſs of the holes aforeſaid, the Worms can crawl 


out bur very leaſurely, and as they craw! the Fiſh will 


reſort about them. ; = 

If you. would bait for Salmon, Trout, Umber and the 
like, in a Stream, then take ſome blood ,, and there- 
with incorporate fine Clay, Barley, and Malt ground 
adding thereto ſome Water ; make all in a Paſte with 
Gum of Ivy; then form it into Cakes, and caſt them 
into the ſtream, Some will knead or ſtick Worms 
therein faſt by the head. If you find your bait take 
no effett in the attratting of the Fiſh, you may then 
conclude ſome Pike .or Pearch lurketh thereabout to 
ſeize his Prey, for fear of which the Fiſh dare not 
venture thereabout : you mult therefore remove theſe 
obſtructions of your ſport, by taking your Trowl;and 
let your Bait be either Brandlings or Lob-worms ; or 


you may uſe. Gentles,gr Minows, which they will | 


greedily ſnap at. 

Keep your Rod neither-to dry-nor to moiſt, leſt 
the one make it brittle, and the other rotten. If it be 
very ſoultry dry Weather, wet your Rod a little be- 
fore you Angle: and having ſtruck a good Fiſh, keep 
your Rod bent, and that will hindec him from run- 


ning to the end of the Line, by which means he will 


either break his hold or the Hook. 

If you would know what Bait the Fiſh loves beſt 
at the time of your fiſhing, having taken, one, flit 
his Gill, and take out his Stomach, and open it 
without bruiſing, and there you will find what he 
laſt fed on and had a fancy to; by which means you 
may bait your Hoo x accordingly. W hen 
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When you fiſh; ſhelter your ſelf under ſorte Buſh 
\ of Tree, or ſtand fo far fromthe brink of the Riyer 
that you can only diſcern your Float : for Fiſhate 
timorous, and are affrighted at the leaſt ſight or mo. 
tion. The: beft way of Angling: with the Fly is 
down the River, and not up, as you will find by ex- 
perience.. ' 4 : Et 

You never need make above halt a dozen trials inn 
one place, either with Fly or Ground-bait, when you 
angle for T#oxt i; for by that timehe will either offer 
to take, or refuſe.the Bait, and'not tir atall. - - 

If you wilt have Filh'bize'eagerty and. freely, and 
without ſuſpition, you muſt preſent: them with: ſuch 
Baits as naturally they are.inclined to, annd'im ſuch 
nanner ar'they are accuſtomed to receive them. 

If you ufe Paſtes for Baits, you muſt addFlax of 
Wool, mix a little Butter therewith and: that will 
preſerve the Paſte ſro waſhing off your Hook." 

The Eyes of ſuch Fiſhes as you kill, are moſt excel- 
knt Baits on the Hook for almoſt any ſort of Fiſh. 

Laſtly, make not this or any other Recreation your 
dayly practice, leſt your immoderate Exerciſe therein 
bring a Plague upon you rather than a pleaſure, 


A '[trolegical | E lections for Angling 
in general, 


F as the Wiſe man faith, (and 1 think there is none: 
that dare queſtion his Authority) that There #s 4 
proper time ard ſeaſon for every ation under the Sun, 
[hope it will not be offenſive nor impertinent to ſhow 
hat time and ſeaſons the intelligent Angler ought 
tomake choice of, that may anſwer his expectation. 
For my own part, I have ſo often experimented the 
truth of thele Rules, that by my ; ood will I would 
never 
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never- Angle but at an elected time : the ingenious | 

will not.deſpiſe them, and for others they were not | t 

intended ; And they are theſe ; f 
| a 


_ If you would Neptune's ſcaly Subjefts get, 
Nights horned Queen in the Ms lbeaven ſet : 0 
Thence let her on the Paphian Goddeſs ſhine - N - | 

- Tth' Weſt, and greet her with a friendly Trine. ſa 
Be ſure. you always fortify the Eaft;, * © | 

 Hnd let the Marden-Star poſſeſithe Weff+ m e 

However let ſome Aquatick Sign aſcend, S.ny.X, | it 


117: {hid1et all power his happy Lord attend, Nh 
'1;/Then ſee the ſetting Conſtellation be | 
' Afftifted by ſome hateful Enemy, 0 


| of 
Ft leaft his Lord ; the ſixth with ftrength defend ; | "| 
- Let aftive power his Radiant Lord attend. 
.'.: Then may you boldly venture to the Flood, 
Hnd take from thence what Fiſhes you ſee good. 


IWhat proviſion 15 to be made for Ang- 
ling-Tools.. 


T H E time of providing Stocks is in the Winter- [4 
Solſtice, when the T'rees have ſhed their Leaves, [ill 
and the Sap is in the Roots : For after Jamwary it [then 
aſcends again into'the Trunk and Branches, at which 


beſt Ruſh-ground-ſhoots you can pet, not —_ but Fbut t 
nei- 


ſon, Oann 


_ Of Fighting: "= 
ſon, and as ſtraight as you can, hathe them, ſaving 
the Tops, over a gentle fire, and uſe them not till 
fully ſeaſoned,till about a year and four months : they 
are better if kept two years. 

Now to Preſerve theſe Stocks or Tops from rotting, 
or worm-eating,rub them over thrice a year with Sa]- 
kt or Linſeed-oyl ; ſweet Butter will ſerve, if never 
falted; and with any of theſe yon muſt chafe welt 

our Rods : if bored, pour in either of the Oyls, and 
|t them bathe therein twenty our hours, then pour 
it out again; and this will preſerve your Tops and 
Stocks from injury = | ES 

How to joyn the Stock or Top together, or how 
tomake all ſorts of Rods for Fly, Ground, or other- 
wiſe, with what lengths are beſt for ſeveral ſorts of 
Fiſhing, I need not here relate ; ſince without putting 
your ſelf to the trouble, you may purchaſe them of 
uch as ſell them at no dear rates. 


- How to make a Line after the geſt manner. 


FF? your Hair be round, and twilt it even,for that 
ſtrengthens the Line ; and let your Hair,as near 
$ you can, be of an equal bigneis : then lay them in 
= [Water for a quarter oo hour, bv which means you: 
, Evil find which of the Hairs do ſhrink ; than twilk 
It them over again. = 
h } Some intermingle Silk in the twiſting, but I cannor 
4 fs of it ; but a Line of all Silk is not amiſs ; a}- 
ie Boa Line made of the ſmalleſt Lute-ltring is very good, 
but that it, will ſoon rot by the Water. 
The beſt colour for Lines is the ſorrel, white, and 
fey ; the two Jaſt for clear w:ters, aud the prey for 
muddy Rivers : neither is the pale watry green to 
te contemned, which colour you may make after this 
danner, + - Take 
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Take a pint of ſtrong Ale, half a pound of Soot, 
a ſmall quantity of the juice of Walnut-leaves, with 
the like quantity of Alum ; put theſe into a Pipkin, 
and boil them rogether about half an hour : Having 
ſodone, take it off the fire, and when it is cold put in 
your Hair, Or thus : 

Take a pottle of Alum-water , ſomewhat more 
thin a handful of Marigold-flowers, boil them till 
a yellow ſcum ariſe ; then take half a pound of green 
Copperas, with as mucii Verdegreece, and beat them 
together to a fine powder : put theſe with the Hair 
into the Alum-\\ ater,and let ir lie ten hours or more; 
then take the Hair out, and let it dry. 

In the making vour Line leave a Boxght at both 
ends, the one to put It to and take it from the Rod, 
the other to hang your loweſt link upon ro which 
your Hook is faſtned ; and ſo you may change your 
Hook as often as you pleaſe. 


Of the Book , Flote, and other things 
worth the Objervation. 


Our Hook ought to be long in the ſhank, ſome- 

whar round 1n its circumference, the point ſtan- 

ding even and ſtraight ; and letthe bending be in the 
ſhank. 

Ute ſtrong, but {mall Silk, in the ſetting on of your 
Hook, laving the Hair on the inſide of your Hook: 
for if it be on the outſide, the Silk will fret and cut it 
aſunder. | 

As for the Flores, there are divers way of making 
them: Some uſe your Myſcovy-Duck-quills, which 
are the beſt for {till Waters; but for ſtrong ſtreams 
take good ſound Cork without flaws or holes, and 
bore it throvgh with a hor Iron ; then put into = 

Om 
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Quill ofa fit proportion, then pare your Cork into a 
Pyramidal form of what bignels you think fir ; after 
this grind it ſmooth. 

To plum your Ground, you muſt carry with you 
a Muſquet-bullet with a hole made through it, or any 
other tort of Plummer, tying this to a ſtrong twiſt, 
hang it on your Hook, and ſo you will find the depth 
of the Water. 

And that you may not incommode your Tackle, it 
will be very requiſite to make ſeveral partitions in 
pieces of Parchment ſowed together, by which each 
Utenſil may have a place by it {elf. 

Inany wiſe forget not to carry a little Whetſtone 
with you to ſharpen your Hooks it you find them 
blunt and dull. 

I need not adviſe you how to carry your BO Band 
PALMER, or put you in mind of having ſeveral 
Boxes of divers ſizes for your Hooks, Corks, Silk, 
Thread, Lead, Flies, &c. or admoniſh you not to for- 
get your Linnen and Wollen Bags for all ſorts of 

aits ; but let me forwarn you not to have a PAUN- 

ER that is heavy, for 1t cannever be light enough : 
thoſe which are made of Oſfters I think are rhic beſt. 

Laſtly, forget nor carrv with you a imall Pole 
with a Loop at the en« thercot, ro which you may 
faſten a ſma!] Net to land great Fiſh withal. 

There is another wa': mach better, and that is by 
the Landing-hook, which hath a Screw at the end 
of it to ſcrew it into the Socket of a Pole : to which 
Socket may be fitted alto two other Hooks, the one t9 
pull out Wood. and the orfjer ſharp t9 cut awar 
Weeds. © 
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. Of Flies Natural and Artificial, and how 
to uſe them. 


I Atural Flies are innumerable,there being as ma- 

ny kinds as there are different ſorts of Fruits : to 
avoid prolixity, I ſhall onely name ſome of them,viz. Þ 
the Dun-fly, the Stone or May-fiy, the Red Fly, the 
Moor-fly, the Tawny-fly, the Shel-fly, the Cloudy or 
Black; kAy.the Flag-fly, the Vine-fly ;, allo Caterpillers, 
Canker-flies, and Bear-flies, with Thouſands more 
which frequent Meadows and Rivers, for the con- 
templation of all, but particularly the recreation of 
Anglers. 

Theſe come in ſooner or later, according to the 


ſeaſon of the year, that is, ſooner, or later according Y 
to the forwardneſs or backwardnels of the Spring; | * 
for Flies being bred of Putrefattion, commence their © 
being according as the Heat doth further their ſeminal ! 
veſtue unto animation 

[ cannot preſcribe you Rules to know when each Þ , 
Fly cometh in, and is moſt grateful to every fort | ?: 
Fiſh ; and therefore [ ſhall leave the knowledge hereof , 
to your own obſervation. fr 

Moreover, there are ſeveral ſorts of Flies according 
ro the ſeveral natures of divers Soils and Rivers, ofÞ ® 
diverſity of Plants; yet ſomethere are common toÞ ® 
all, although bur few. 

All Flies are very good in their ſeaſohs for ſuch by 
Fiſh as riſe at the Fly ; but ſome more peculiath| 
g00d,as being better beloved by ſome (Fre of fiſh, "P 

Fiſh generally riſe at theſe Flies moſt eagerly whel 
moſt ſorts of Flies reſort to the Water-ſide, hang: _ 
ingin a manner in cluſters on Trees and Buſhes, oy 


delighting themſelves to'skip thence and play p_ 
re 
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the water ; and then do the fiſh ſhew their craft in 
catching them. 

To the intent you may the better know what kind 
of Fly the Fiſh then moſt covet, obſerve thus to do; 
coming in the Morning to the River-ſide, beat the 
Buſhes with your Rod, and take up what variety you 
may of all ſorts of Flies, and try them all ; by which 
means you will quickly know which are in greateſt 
eſtimation among them. Not but that they will 
change their Fly ſometimes, but then ir is when they 
have glutted themſelves therewith for five or ſix days 
together, which is commonly upon the going out of 
that Fly : for Fiſh never covet that Fly more than 
when there 1s greatelt plenty, contemning them at 
their firſt coming in. ; 

There are two ways to fiſh with theſe natural Flies ; 
either on the ſurface of the water, ora little under- 
neath it. Now when you angle for Chevin, Roach, 
or Dace w:th the natural Fly, move it not ſwiftly when 
you ſee the Fiſh make atir, bur rather let it glide 
ſpontaneouſly towards 1t with the Stream: If it be in 
a ſtill and ſlow water, draw the Fly ſlowly ſideways 
by him, that will make him eager in purſuit of it ; 
whereas if you ſhould move it ſwiftly, they will not 
follow it,being a lazv fiſh and ſlow of motion. Theſe 
hſh delight roſhew themſelves in a Sun-ſhiny-day al- 
moſt on the very ſurface of the Water, by which 
means you may pick and choole. 

The Artificial Fly is ſeldome uſed but in bluſtering 
weather, when by the Winds the Waters are ſo trou- 
bled, that the Natural Fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt 
upon them. 

There are (according to the opinion of Mr. Wal- 
ton, a very ingenious man, and an excellent Angler) 
twelve ſorts of Artificial Flies to angle with on the 
top of the Water, of which theſe are the principal. 

H 3 Tha 
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The firſt is (to uſe his own words) the Dur-fly, 
in March, made of dun Wool, and the Feathers of 
a Partridge's Wing. 

The ſecond is a Dwun-fly too, and made of black 
Wool, and the Feathers of a black Drake; the Body 
made of the firſt, and the Wingyg of the latter, 

The third is the Srore-fly, in April; the Body is 
made of black Wool made yellow under the Wings 
and Tail, 

The fourth is the Raddy-fly, in the beginning of 
Afay; the Body being made of red Wool, and bound 
about with black Silk, with the Feathers of a red Ca. 
pon, which harg dangling on his ſides next his Tail. 

The fifth is the Yellow or Greeniſh Fly, 1n Tune; 
the Body is made of black Wool, with a yellow Lift 
on either ſide,and the Wings taken off the Wings ofa 
Buzzard, bound with black braked Hemp, 

The ſixth is the Mooriſk-fly ; the Body made of dul. 
kiſh Wool, and the Wings mace of the blackiſh Mail 
of the Drake. 

The ſeventh is the Tawny. fly, good until the middle 
of Zune; the Body made of tawny Wool, the Wings 
made contrary one againſt another, of the whitiſh 
Mail of the white Drake. 

The eighth is the Wasp-fly, in Zuly ; the Body made 
of black Wool lapt about with yellow Silk, the 
Wings made of Drake-teathers. 

The ninth is the Shel-fly, good in the middle of 7 
ly; the Body made of greeniſh Wool lapt about with 
the Herle of a Peacock's Tail, and the Wings made 
of Buzzards Wings. 

The tenth and laſt is the Drake-fly,good in Auguſt; 
the Body made of black Wool Japt about with black 
Silk, his Wings of the Mail of the black Drake with 
a black head. 


And then having named two more, he concludes wit- 
| tily, 
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tily, Thus have you a Fury of Flies, likely to betray an® 
condemn all the 1 routs in the River. 

This in my opinion ſeems a tedious and difficult 
way. I ſhouid rather think ir better to find the Fly 
proper for every ſeaſon, and that which the Fiſh at 
that Lime moſt eagerly covet, and make one as like it 
as poſſibly you may, in colour, ſhape,and proportion ; 
and for your better imitation lay the natural Fly be - 
fore you. 

There are ſeveral ways of making theſe artificial 
Flies, which I ſhall forbear here to relate, thinking it 
more proper to leave it to the ingenuity of every par- 
ticular perion, which will be very much help*d by 
_ and obſerving the Artiſt's method in their com- 

IfION, 

The beſt- Obſervations I can collect for artificial 
Fly-fiſhing, are thele : 

Firſt, Obſerve to fiſh in a River ſomewhat diſturbed 
dy Rain, or in a cloudy day, when the Waters are 
moved by a gentle breez : the South-wind is beſt, the 
Weſt indifferent, but the Eait is ſtark naught. - But as 
to this | give not much credit ; for let the Sky be 
cloudy, and the Seaſon not too cold, PFle bid defiance 
to any Wind that blows not too hard, If it blow 
high, yet not ſo high but that you may conveniently 
guide your Tackle,they will riſe in plain Deeps,where 
you ſhall kill the beſt Fiſh : but if the Wind be imall, 
then is the beſt angling in ſwift Screams; and be ure 
to keep your Fly in continuil motion, 

Secondly, Keep as far from the V/:ter-fide as you 
can, whether you fiſh witha Fly or Worm ; and iſh 
down rhe Stream, having the Sun on your back, not 
ſuffering your Line to touch the Water but your Fly 
onely. Here note, that the light Fly makes moſt ſport 
ina dark night, and the dar«elt or lealt Fiy in a clear 
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Thirdly, In clear Rivers ever Angle with a ſmal] 
Fly with ſlender Wings; but in ſuch as are muddieq 
by Rain, uſe a Fly that is larger bodied than ordinary, 

Fourthly, When the water beginneth to clear after 
Rain, and becomes browniſh, then uſea Red or 0. 
range Fly; if the day be clear, a light-coloured Fly, 


and a dark Fly for dark Waters ; if the Water be of; 
wheyiſh complexion, then uſe a black or brown- Fly, 
I will not ſay theſe Direftions or Rules are without 
Exceptions. 

Fifthly, Let your Line for Fly-hſhing be twicea 
long as your Rod, unleſs the River be cumbred with 
Wood. 

| Sixthly, For every ſort of Fly, have ſeveral of the 
ſame differing in colour, to ſute with the different 
complexions of ſeveral waters and weathers, 
 Seventhly, You mnſt have a nimble eye, and an a. 
Ctive hand to ſtrike preſently with the riſing of the fiſh, 
or elſe he will be apt to ſpew out the Hook, finding 
his miſtake, 

E:ighthly,Let your Fly fall firſt into the Water ; for 
if your Line fall firſt, it ſcares the fiſh, and therefore 
you muſt draw again and caſt. 

Ninthly, When you angle in flow Rivers or ſtill 
Places with your Artificial Fly, caſt it over croſs the 
River, and let it ſink alittle in the water, and draw it 
gently back again,ſo as you raiſe no Circles,nor break 
the Water ; and let the Fly float gently with the Cur- 
rent, and hereby you will find excellent ſport. 

Lafily, Take notice that your Salmon-flies muſt be 
made with their Wings ſtanding one behind the 0- 
ther, whether two or four, He delights in the fineſt 
gawdieſt colours you can chooſe,in the Wings chiefly, 
which muſt be long, and ſo muſt the Tall. 0 


of 
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Of Ground Angling. 


F you fiſh under the Water for a Troxt, it muſt be 
without a Float, onely with a Plumb of Lead, or a 
Bullet, which is better, becauſe it will cowl on the 
ground. And this way of fiſhing is very good in 
cold weather, when the Fiſh ſwim very low : you muſt 
place this Bullet about nine Inches from the baited 
Hook ; your Top mult be very gentle,that the Fiſh may 
more eaſily run away with the Bait, and not be 
ſcared with the ſtifneſs of the Rod. You muſt not 
ſtrike as ſoon as you feel the Fiſh bite, but lack your 
Line a little,that he may the better ſwallow the Bair 
and Hook. When you ſtrike doit gently,for the leaſt 
matter does It. 

Let your Tackle be fine and ſlender, for that is bet- 
ter than your big and ſtrong Lines, which ſerve onely 
to fright the Fiſh. 

You will find it a- better way of Angling to do it 
without Float or Lead, onely making uſe of a Gar- 
den-worm, drawing it up and down the Stream ; 
by which you will take more Trours than any other 
way, eſpecially if it be in a clear day. The Morning 
and Evening are the chiefeſt ſeaſons'for the Ground- 
Line for Trout : but if the day prove Cloudy , or 


= Water muddy, you may Angle at Ground all the 
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Of Night-Angling. 


(—= Fiſh (eſpecially Troxts) are like Bucks, 
wary and circumſpect in their ſelf-prefervation, 

and know the ſcaſons molt fit for them to feed with- 
out danger; and that is the Night, as they ſuppoſe, 
thinking then they may molt ſecurely range abroad. 

In your Night-angling take two great Garden- 
worms of an equal length, and place them on your 
Hook ; then caſt them a good diltance, and draw them 
to you again upon the ſuperficies of the Water, not 
iuffering them to ſink ; to which end you muſt not 
uſe a Plummet. You may eaſily hear the Fiſh riſe, and 
therefore give him ſome time to ſwallow your Bait, 
then ſtrike him gently, If he will not take it at the 
top, fink your Bait by adding ſome Lead, and order 
your ſelf as at Day-angling on the Ground. 

I have frequently experienced it, that the beſt Trout 
bite in the Night, riſing moſt commonly in the ſtil 
Dceps, but unutually in the Streams. 

Inſtead of theſe Garden-worms you may ule a black 
Snail, or a. piece of Velvet in its likeneſs : this isa 
; Moſt excellent Night-bait for a Trout, and nothing 
like the black Snail for a Chub in the Morning early, 

You may bait your Hook with a 4now for a 
Trout thus : put your Hook through the point of his 
Jower Chap, and draw it through ; then put you! 
Hook in at his Mouth,and bring the point to his Tall 
then draw your Line ſtraight, and it will bring hn 
into a round compaſs : But be ſure you ſo order bl 
Mouth that the Water get not in. 
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What times are ſeaſonable, and what unſca- 
ſonable to Angle in. 


l, Alm and clear weather is very good to angle in ; 
I- / but cool cloudy weather in Summer 1s beſt ; but 
e | it muſt not be to boiſterouſly windy as that you can- 
not guide your Tackle, The cooler the weather is in 
-| hotteſt Months, the better it is: and if a ſudden vio- 
ir Þ lent ſhour hath diſtui bed ard muddied the River, then 
mF is your time to argle in the Stream at the ground 
dt with a red Worm. 
otÞ Likewiſe alittle before the Fiſh ſpawn is a very good 
df time for Angling; for then their Belljes being full, 
it, | they come into ſandy Fords, and there rub their Bel- 
he lies to looſen them, at which time they will bite very 
er} freely. 

If you intend to fiſh for Carp and Tench, you muſt 
uf} commence your ſport early in the Morning, fiſhing 
al} from Sun-riſfing till eight of the Clock, and from four 

In the Afternoon till Night ; and in hot Months tiil 

>} it be very late. 
S244 Inthe heat of Summer Carps will ſhew themſelves 
ng} on the very Rim of the water ; at which time, if you 
. | iſhwith a Lob-worm as you do with a Fly natural, 
af you will have excellent ſport, eſpecially if it be among 
his} Reeds. 
uy In March, April, September, and all the Winter, (in 
ul} which ſeaſon Fiſh ſwim deep very near the Ground) 
nf 1 fay,in thoſe Months it is beſt fiſhing in a clear ſerenc 
buy warm day,for then they bite faſteſt : But all the Sum- 
mer-time Mornings, Evenings, and coqgl cloudy wea- 
ther are the beſt times for Angling. 

Here note, that by experience you will find that 
24] Fiſh riſe beſt at the Fly afrer 2 ſhour of Roiv cho! bor! 
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onely beaten the Gnats and Flies into the River with. 
out muddying them. The proper Moneths and times 
of the day for the Fly, are March, April, May, and 
the beginning of Zune; in which Months Jet your 
times be in the Morning about nine, and between 
three and four in the Afternoon. A warm Evening 
is very ſeaſonable, if the Gnats play much, h 

After a clear Moon ſhiny-night, if the day ſuccee- 
ding prove cloudy, it isa very good time for Angling ; | 
for, having abſtained from food all the night, (for 
they will not ſtir for fear in bright nights) the nenf} + 
day they become hungry and eager,and the gloomi- 
neſs of the day makes them bite boldly. 

At the opening of Sluces or Mill-dams go alonſ . 
with the courſe of the water, and you will find Trowff . 
and other fiſh will then come out to ſeek for wha c 
food the water brings dov'n with it. 

Having ſhewn you what ſeaſons are moſt proper and 
profitable to Angle in, 1 will demonſtrate to you ſudy ,;. 
as are not. to 

And Firſt, In the extremit of Heat,when the Earti 
1s parched with Drought, there is little ſport to bt 
obtained,eſpecially in muddy or clear ſhallow River 

Secondly, In the Winter or Spring-rime , whe! 
there happeneth any hoary Froſt, then will not theili 
bite kindly all that day, unleſs it be in the Evening, 
and if that prove ſerene and pleaſant : but it is not col- 
venient to fiſh at any time when the Wind blowetl I 
ſo high that you cannot manage your Tools toatf yg, 
vantage. | his ; 

Thirdly, Sheep-ſhearing time is an an Enemy to tht big 
Angler, for then the Fiſh glut themſelves with wha F 
is waſht off the Sheep, and will ſcarcely bite till tha; _ 
ſeaſon be over. Likewiſe ſharp Eaſt and North ni 
ping-winds do very much prejudice the Anglers Ry. 


creation : neither is it good to fiſh immediately aid. y 
SPawl 
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Spawning-time ; for at that time their appetite is 
much abated. 

It isa very ſtrange thing to conſider the natural 
inſtin&t in Fiſh in foreknowing the approach of a ſhowr 
of Rain; for 1 have tried, that upon the riſe of a 
Gloud that threatned a ſudden Showr, they would nor 
bite z from which obſervation I have often ſav'd my 
"| flffrom being wet to the Skin. | 
'| Laſtly, If the preceding night prove dark and 
'F cloudy, the ſucceeding day will prove ineffectual for 
UE fhing,unlefs for ſmall fiſh ; for at ſuch times the great 
FF ones prey abroad for the leſſer, who,by inſtin&t know- 

ing the danger,hide themſelves till the Morning ; and 
* having faſted all night become then very hungry, 
whilſt the great ones having gorg'd themſelves lie ab- 
ſconded all the day long. 

The next thing we fhall inſiſt on, is the way of 
taking ſeveral ſorts of fiſh (as they are here alphabe- 
tically ſet down) with ſeveral proper Baits according 
tothe beſt of experiences. 


— 


fill Of the BARBEL. 


MIT HE Barhbel is fo called by reaſon of the Barb 
which is under his Noſe or Chaps. He Is a lea- 
ther-mouth'd-fiſb, that is,ſuch a one as will not break 
the bis hold when hook d ; but will frequently break, if 
big, both Rod and Line. 
"They ſwim together in great Shoals,and areat worſt 
n April, though not very good at any time. 

The places where he loves moſt to reſort,are where 
fr Weeds grow, or in a gravelly riſing ground, wherein 
*- be will dig and root like a Hog with his Noſe = 

ut 
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but that he frequents the ſtrongeſt ſwifts of water | | 
ſometimes, as deep Bridges or Wears, where he will | | 
ſo ſettle himſelf among the Piles and hollow places, | * 
or amongſt Moſs or: Weeds, that let the Water be | 

a 


never ſo {wift, he wil! remain immoveable. This is his 
cuſtomein the Summer-time ; after which times he 
retires into deep waters, and there helps the Femak 
todig a hole in the Sand for her to hide her Spawn 
from being devoured by other Fiſh. 

This Fiſh is of a delicate Caſt and handſome ſhape, | 
with ſmall Scales placed after a moſt curious manner; 
and as his ſhape is curious ſo is his palate, for he will þ 4 
not eat any thing but what is clean; and therefore if || © 
you intend to make any ſport with him your Bait muſt Þ £ 
be very well ſcowred, The beſt for him is a Lob. 
worm,at which he will bite boldly, if vou bait your 
ground the night before with big worms cur in pleces, 

For him you can never bait the Ground too much, nor 
can you fiſh for him tooearly or too late. 

Gentles alſo are a very good Bait for him, I 
green; and fo is Cheeſe made tough by keeping it | M 
ina wet Linnen Bag a day or two: This Cheek} : 
ſteeped in clarified Honey, and the Ground where Þ #tl 
you intend to fiſh baited therewith, will give you ſ iti 
an opportunity to catch ſtore enough of Barbels, if Þ for 
there be any thereabout. You may do well to bit I fxC 
. your Hook with Cheeſe that is ſolt,and Sheeps-tallow | Ven 
wrought into a Paſte : but there is no bair like theſ 4 
well-{cowred Lob-worm, or Cheeſe ſteeped in Honey I VT 
an hour or two. 

When yon fiſh for this Barbel, let your Rod andpPort 
Line be hoth Jong and ſtrong ; on your Line let there} 1 
be a running Plummer, that isa Bullet with a hol#an 
throw the middle, let a knot or little hit of Lead be the J 
placed a Foot or more above your Hook, to keep 


your Buller from falling down on it : fo your Worn Heac 
Wl, 


ey 
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hay at the bottom where they always bite, and when 
he takes your bait the Plummet will lye and not check 
the fiſh, and you may know by: the bending of the 
top of your Rod when he bites, and likewiſe fee] 
him with your hand make a ſtrong ſnatch, then ſtrike 
and you rarely fail, if you play him well and tire 
him 3 for as hes very ſubrile, ſois heextraordinary 
ſtrong and dogged to be dealt withal, and will fo 
ſtruggle, that if you manage him not dextrouſly, he 
will break your Line, 

His beſt time of biting is about nine of the Clock, 
and the chiefeſt time of fiſhing for him is at the latter 
end of May, Tune, Tuly, and the beginning of Au- 
uf. 


Ofthe BREAM. 


Here are two ſorts of Breams, the one a freſh and 
the other a ſalt water-Fiſh, yet neither differ 
much in ſhape, nature, or taſte, 
| ſhall onely ſpeak of the freſh-water Bream, which 
at full growth is a large and ſtately Fiſh, and breeds 
either in Ponds or Rivers ; but chiefiy delights in the 
former, which if he likes, he will not onely grow 
exceeding fat, but will ill the Pond with his iſſue, e- 
ren to the ſtarving of the other Fiſh. 
As for his ſhape, it is very broad, and thick ſcaled 
rery excellently, with a forked Tail ; his Eyes are 
large, but he hath a very little fucking Mouth, diſpro- 


ind Portionate to his Body. * 


ere 


The fleſh of this Fiſh is accounted more pleaſant 


ol:|than wholeſome by ſome : but as for my part, I am of 
| beſte judgement of the Frexch, who have a great eſti- 
eepmation for it; and if you will bur taſte his Belly or 


Jr 
W l 


Head, you will ſay it 1s moſt excclient food. 
The 
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The Bream ſpawneth in June, or the beginning of 
Fuly,and is eaſily taken ; for after one or two gentle 
turns he will fall upon his ſide, and ſo you may draw 
him to Land with eaſe. The beſt time of Angling 
for him, is from St. James-tide till Bartholomew-tide ; 
for having had all the Summers food, they are excee. 
ding fat. 

The Bream is a great lover of red Worms, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch asare to be found at the root of a great Dock, 
and lie wrapt up in a round clue ; allo he loves Paſte, 
Flag-worms, Waſps, green Flies, Butter-flies, anda 
Graſs-hopper with his Legs cut off. | 

The way of taking Breams is thus : Firſt bait the 
ground (where you know they reſort) with a conveni- 
ent quantity of ſweet-ground Barley-malt, boyled 
but a little while, and ſtrained when it is cold : po 
with it to the place about ninea Clock at night, then 
* take your Malr,and ſqueezing it between your Hands the 
throw it into the River, and it will ſink : If the ſtream Cer 
run hard, caſt in your ſqueezed Balls a little above the 
place you intend to angle in. Having thus baited joy 
your ground,in the Morning bait your Hook with the ſſther 
greateſt red Worm you can get ; you may find them flſtti 
in Gardens or Chalky Commons after a ſhowre ol hour 
Rain; of which you muſt ſtore your ſelf beforehand, hour 
keeping thema Month art leaſt in dry Moſs, changing fit it 
the Moſs every three daies. Having baited your 
hook ſo that the worm may crawl to and fro, for the 
better inticing of the Fiſh to bite without ſuſpition, 
obſerve where your fiſh play moſt and ſtay longeſt, 
which commonly is in the broadeſt, deepeſt and ſtil 
leſt part of the River generally in deep and ſtill back 
\Vaters : then plumb your ground, and fiſh witli yit 
in half an Inch of tt; for although you ſhall ſee ſomePle fo, 
Breams play on the top of the Water, yet theſe are bithan f; 


the Sentinels for them bencath. y ul t; 
all 
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You may have three or four Rods out at a time 
ſtuck in the Bank-ſide,and let them be long,the Floats 
Swan or Gooſe-quilils, which muſt be ſunk with 
Lead, the tops bearing above water about halfan 
Inch. Let your Rods be calt in ove above the other 
about a yard and a half diſtant, and then withdraw 
your ſelf from the Bank ſo far that you can perceive 
nothing but the top of the Float ; and when you per- 
Pceive it ſink, then creep tothe Water-ſide, and give 
it as much Lineas you can: if it be a Carp or 5ream, 
they will run to the other ſide; then ſtrike gentlv, 
and hold your Rod at a bent a little while, but do nor 
e pull, for then you ſpoil all ; but you muſt firſt tire 
- them before you can land them, being very ſhie. Of 
( ove, the Carp is the worſt, being more brisk and 
ong. 
Here take notice by the way, if Pike or Pearch be 
s thereabout, it will be but a folly to think of killing 
or Bream; and therefore you mult remove thoſe 
acles,by fiſhing them out firſt. And to the intent 
ed jon may know whether there be thoſe Fiſh of Prey 
thereabout, take a ſmall 5 leak or Gadgeon,and bait it; 
em Nletting it alive among your Rods, two foot deep from 
ol hour Þloat, with a little red Worm at the point of 
ad, Fyour Hook : if a Pike be there, he will certainly ſnap 


in Of the BLEAK. 
eſt, 
tif HE Bleak is an eager fiſh, and is caught with 


all forts of Worms bred on Trees or Plants, a:- 

Ith-Þ with Files, Paſte, Sheeps-bloud, cc. You may an- 

omfie for them with half a ſcore Hooks at once, if you 

: bitfan faſten them ail on. Aifo inan Evenirpg the Bleak 

a ll take the natural or artificial Fly. 
0 i 


if 
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Ifit be a warm clear day, there is no Bait ſo good 
for the Bleak as a fmall Fly at the top of the water, 
which they will take at any time of the day, but eſpe. 
cially in the evening : there is no fiſhthat yields better 
ſport for a young Angler than this, for they are ſoex- 
ger that they will leap out of the water at the Bait, 

If the day be cold and cloudy, Gentles or Cadice 
are beſt about two foot under water. . 

This ſame Bleak, by ſome 1s called a Freſh-water- 
iprat, or River-ſwallow, by reaſon of his continual 
motion. 

Some would have him called Bleak from the whitiſh 
colour, and that is onely under his Belly,for his Back 
is of a pleaſant Sea-green. 

There is another way of taking Bleaks, by whip- 
ping them in a Boat or on a Bank-ſide in ſwift Waterſ |, 
in a Summers evening, with a Hazel-top about hve oF, 
!ix foot long,and a Line twice the length of the Rod; no 
but the beſt way is with a Drabble that is tie eight 
or ten ſmall Hooks along a Line two Inches above ore 
another the biggeſt Hook the lowermoſt, by whit 
you may ſometimes take a better Fiſh, and bait then 
with Gentles, Flies, or ſmall red Worms, by whid,,. 
means you may take half a dozen or more at o 
L1ME. lttl; 


(ule 
of the BULL-HEAD, or MIL- A 


LER'S-THUMB. les 
Bellii 


US I; 
HE Bull-bead isa Fiſh which hath a broad Heh le 

and wide Mouth, with two broad Fins near lifhf a, 
Eyes, and two Fins under his Belly : inſtead of hf, 
Teeth his rough Lips aſſiſt him in nibbing at the baleqq,, 
He hath Fins alſo on his Back, and one below tif 'p,. 
Vent ; and his Tail is round, his Body being all on$3,;1. 
COVEere 
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tovered with whitiſh, blackiſh, and browniſh ſpots. 
. They begin toſpawn about April, and are full of 
Spawn all the Summer-ſeaſon. The &ull-head's com- 
mon-habitation is in Holes, or among Stones in clear 
Water in Summer ; but inthe Winter he takes up his 
quarters with the Eel in the Mud: So doth the Loach 
Band Mirmmow;, or we cannot gueſs otherwiſe where 

their Winter-abode ſhould be. 

He is eaſily taken in the Summer, for he is lazie 
and ſimple. You may ſee him in hot weather lie Sun- 
ting himſelf on a flat Stone or gravelly Ground, at 
which trme you may put your Hook {which muſt be 
baited with a ſmall Worm) yery near the Mouth, at 
which he ſeldom refuſeth to bite, ſo that the verieſt 

E bungling Angler may take him. 
"'F Heis anexcellent fiſh for taſt, but of ſo ill a ſhape, 


"that many women care not for dreſſing him, he ſo 
much reſembles a Toad. 

i 

< 0” the CHEVIN. 

el 


ct = Chevin ſpawneth in arch, and is 4 very 

ſtrong (yet unattive) fiſh, yielding in a very 
little time after he is track. The larger he is, the 
quieter he is taken. 

As for his food, he lovcth all forts of Worms aid 
Flies, alſo Cheeſe, Grain, black Worms, ſlitting the:: 
bellies that the white may appear : he loveth to have 
Us Bait Jarge, and varicty of Baits at one Hook.” He 
Flights very munch 3 the Pith that grows in The Hone 
ran Ox-back,of which vou inift be caretui in taking 
f the tough outward Skin, without breaking the 
ba) ender inward Skin 
VU Early in the Moining angie for your Chevia with 
OV'Snails:; but chooſe ſome other Bait. for him in the 
yore hear 
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heat of the dav,for then he will not bite at them. [y 
the Afternoon fiſh for him at Ground or Flie. There 
is ao Fly he loveth better thana great Moth with ; 
great head, whole Body is yellow,with whitiſh Wangs; 
which is to be found commonly in Gardens about the 
Evening. He will not ſtick ſometimes to ſnap at 
Lamprey. 


Of the CHAR. 


Could never read nor hear that the Char was taken 
L any where but in a Mere in Larcaſhire,called W. 
nander-mere, the largeſt, according to report, thats 
in the Kingdom of England,being ten miles in length, 
and as ſmooth as a Bowling-grezn at the bottom, 
This Char is ſpotted like a Troxz,and its dimenſion 
ſeldome exceeds ſeventeen Inches or a foot and half 
This Fiſh is delicate food, having ſcarce a Bone hut 


what is on the Back. Now ſince the place is 6 | * 
remote from London where theſe Chars are taken, |} 
ſhall forbear ro trouble our City-Angler with Ruls it 
and Directions how to angle for him, and paſs toſuch ll 
Fiſh as are frequently found in every River here near a 
adjacent. my 
jou 

It 

Of the CHUB. too 

4D 


Fn Fiſh hath ſeveral appellations ; for he iscat v 
led a Chub, a Chavenaer by the French,by ſome! in B, 
Villian, by others a Cheven. As for my part,call hi 
what you pleaſe,] like him not for theſe reaſons: fir 
he is full of ſmall forked Bones diſperſed every where 
throughout his Body ; next, he eats very waterill; 
and laſtly, this Fiſh is unfirm, and (in my opinion 
in a manner taſteiels. 0! 
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Of all fiſh he is the beſt to enter a young Angler,for 
heis very ealily taken : however give me leave to pre. 
{cribe you ſome more Rules than what I have already 
ſhewn in the Angling for the Cheven, which is the ſame 
with the Chub or Chavender 
You muſt find out ſome hole, where you ſhall have 
twenty or more of them together in a hot day floa- 
ting almoſt on the very ſurface of the water : Jet your 
Rod be long and ſtiong, and your Line not above 
ayard or two long, very ſtrong, and an indifferent 
large Hook ; then bait your Hook with a Graſhopper, 
bob your Graſhopper up and down one the top of the 
water, and if there be any Chub near he will riſe ; 
but ſo abſcond your felf that you may not beſcen, 
b for he is a very fearfu] fiſh, and therefore the leaſt 
ſhadow will make him ſink to the bottom of the water, 
yet he will rife again ſuddainly ; this is called Bob- 
Ing. 
| Having baited your Hook drop it gently ſome 
q | #0 foot before that Chub you have eletted by vour 
(© ffe to be the beſt and faireſt, and4 he will inſtantly 
bite greedily thereat, and be heid ſo faſt by rezſon of 
lis Leather-mouth,tbar he can ſeldom break his hold: 
A ad therefore you may -o well to give him plav e- 
ugh, and ſo tire him ; otherwiſe you may endanger 
jour Line. 

If you cannot find a Graſhopper, then bait your 
took with any kind of Flv or Worm, as [ ſaid before, 
#Dors, Beetles, Bobs, Cod or Caſe-worms. 

a. When you fiſh for the Chub with a Fly,Graſhopper, 
122} Beetle, it muſt be at the top of the water ; if with 
vin{Ader baits, underneath. 

>, 1 March and April angle for your Chub with 
here Worms » In May, Tune, an July, with Flies, Snails, 
iſ};IJ* Cherries. Where note. he will rarely refuſe a Gral- 
ion[9Pper on the top of a ſwift Stream, nor at the bottom 
0! LY the 
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the young Humble-bee, In Auguſt, September, &c, 
make uſe of a Paſte made of Parmiſan,or Holland cheeſe 
pounded with Saffron in a Mortar, adding thereunto 
a little Butter. Orhers make a Paſte of Cheeſe and 
Turpentine for the Winter-ſeaſon, at which time the 
Chub is in his prime; for then his forked Bones areci- 
ther loſt, or converted into a Griltk ; and he isex- 
cellent meat baked. 

In hot weather angle for him in the middle of the 
water,or near the top thereof;but in cold weather fi 
for him near the bottom. 

To finiſh all other diſcourſe of this Chub, Cheven,or 
Chavender,l ſhall only ſay that his Spawn is excellent, 
and if he be large, the Head, when the Throat is wel 
waſhr, is the beſt parr of the Fiſh. 


Of the CARP. 


T is confeſs'd by all,that the Carp is the Queenofal 
Freſh-water-fiſh,being not only a good, but ſubtik } 

fiſh and living longelt of all iſh (excepting the F) | a 
out of his proper Element. Thoſe that die ſooneſt ar} i 
Herrings, for ſalt-water ; and for freſh- water, Trom: al 
Carps are obſerved to breed ſeyera] Months in on & 


year ; and for this reaſon you ſhall hardly ever take the 
either Male or Female without Melt or Spawn. They wh 
breed ever more naturally in Ponds than in running the 
water: in the latter very ſeldom or never ;and where 1 
they breed, they breed innumerably. Jad 

He that intends to Angle for a Carp,muſt arm hin-J| dpi 
ſelf with a world of Patience, by reaſon of the ext &c 
ordinary ſubtlety and policy of that Fiſh : Foeys Tur 
waies chooſe to lie in the deepeſt places either df kſt 
Ponds or Rivers where is but a ſmall running Streal.} 4 


Next, you are to obſerve that the Carp will _ 
ite 


of kſte 


0, 
on 
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bite in cold weather ; and in hot weather you cannot 
he too early or too Jate at your ſport : and if he bite, 

ou need not fear his hold, for he is one of thoſe 
leather-mouth'd-fiſh, who have their Teeth in their 
Throat. | 

When you angle for the Carp, your Rod and Line 
muſt beſtrong; and becauſe he is ſo very wary, it is 
good to intice him by baiting the Ground with courſe 
Paſte: In March he ſeldom refuſeth the red Worm, 
the Cadice in 7une, nor the Graſhopper in July, Au- 
guſt, and September. 

The Carp takes delight in Worms or \weet Paſtes, 
of which there are great variety : the beſt are made 
up of Honey and Sugar, and ought to be thrown into 
your Water ſome hours before you intend to angle; 
orif you throw in your Paſte made into ſmall Pellets 
two or three days before, it will not be the worſe, e- 
ſpecially if you throw in alſo Chickens-guts, Garbage, 
or Bloud incorporated with Bran or Cow-dung. 

You may make your Paſte in this manner : Take a 
convenient quantity of Bean-flour,or any other Flour, 
ad mingle it with the fleſh of a Cat cut ſmall ; make 
pthis Compoſition with Honey, and then beat them 
Ul together in a Mortar ſo long,till they are ſo tough 
#to hang upon'a Hook without waſhing off. For 
tte better effecting thereof, mingle therewith ſome 
whitiſh Wookzand if you would keep it all the year,add 
tiereunto ſome Virgins-wax and clarified Honey. 

If you fiſh with Gentles, anoint them with Honey 
ad put them on y our ihook with 'a piece of Scarlet 
Upt in the like. This is the moſt approved way to 
lceive and captivate the ſubtile Carp. Honey and 
cums of White-bread mixt together is a very good 
for a Carp. 

Arn approved way how to take Carp in a muddy Pond. 

Vide Chap. Of the Tench. / 
O 
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Of the DACE and DARE. 7 


| : th 

T HE Dace, Dare and Roach, are much of a kind, | w 
both in manner of feeding, cunning, goodneſs || 

and commonly in fize Bs: 
The Dace or Dare will bite at any Fly , but eſpe. || ib 
cially at the Stone-cadice-flv or May-fly, the latter Þ gr 
end of April and the begining or moſt part of Aayis || ni 
a moſt excellent bait, floating onthe top of the wa- Þ| toj 
ter ; which you may gather great quantities of from || mc 
the Reeds and Sedge by the water fide, or from Hay: Þ| nk 
thorne buſhes which grow near the bank of a ſhallow Þ an 
Gravel-ſtream; on which they very much delight to || the 
hang: alſo at Ant-flies,of which the blackiſh is the beſt, I thi 
Ea 

kee 

I 

the 

Da 


which are found in Mole-hills about the Months. of 
June, July, Augnſt and September. The way of pre- 
ſerving them for your uſe is, to put them alive intoz 
GJaſs-hottle, having firſt laid therein ſome of the 
mo'iſt Earth from whence you gatherd them, with 
ſon1e of the Roots of the Graſs of the ſaid Hillock: 
hav ing laid your Ant-flies in gently without prejt- 
- dici ng their Winzs, lay a clod of Earth over 1t : this 
you may keep them a Month , if you bruiſe them not. 
It yon would keep them longer, put them into a large I Þ 
Rundlet, having firſt waſh'd rhe inſide with - watef $'%:4 
and Honey : having thus kept them three Months, 
they are an incomparable Bait in any Stream and clear 
Water, either for Dace, Dare or Roach, and are good 
alſo for a Chavender, fiſhing within a handful from the 
bottom. 

The beſt time for making uſe of the Ant-flie,is whet Jad, 
they ſwarm, and that is generally about the latter end PWist 
of Fuly, and begining of Auguſt : they will covea Jatm 

Tree or Buſh with their multitude, and then if you 8 4 

4 '. maxe 
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make uſe of them, you may load your ſeif with Roach 
or Dace in a ſmall time. 

In a warm day he rarely refuſeth a fly at the top of 
the water: :: but. .remember that when you hfh under 
water for him , 1t 1s beſt to he within an handful or 
; | Omething more of the ground, | 

If you would fiſh for Daceot Dare in winter, then 
- | about Ahallontide, where ever you ſee Heath or Sandy 
| grounds ploughing vp, follow the Plough, and you 
will ind a white worm with a red head, as big as the 
. | top of a mans little finger. You may know where 
1 | moſt of them are,by the number of Crows and Rooks 
hich fit on:the plowed land. The worm js very -ſofr 
and is by ſome termed a Grub, .-which is nathing but 
the Spawn of a -Beetle. Gather what quantity you 
think fit, and put them into a Veſſel with ſome of the 
tarth from: whence they were taken, and you may 
keep them all the Winter. _ 
: 8 Laſtly the young brood of Waſps and Bees haying 
e | their heads idipt in Blood, 'are an excellent bait for 
h Þ Dare or Dare. 


* wy rf ” 


wa EEL. 


e r—_ not.:trayble you -with variety of diſcopeſes 
Et concerning :the-: being of -an -Eel', whether they 
/ Ufeed by ſome Gerieration, or Corruption as Worms 
@by certain Glutinous dew drops, which falling in 
May and Zune on the Banks of ſome Ponds or Rivers ; 
me by the heat of the Sun turned into Eels : and theſe 
te by ſome called Yelvers, of which have ſeen Cakes 
wde, and have eaten thereof when fried, with much 
dJsfattion. 1 ſay waving away all Diſcourſes of this 
4 Jxture, I ſhall onely tell you. that ſome have difleren- 
u J*0 Eels into four forts chiefly : namely, the SHver- 
(- | Eel, 
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Eel, a Greeniſh Eel, (which is called a Greg) a black- 
1ſh Eel, with a broad flat head ; and laſtly an Eel with 
reddiſh Fins, 

I ſhall onely ſpeak ofthe firſt, which is. the Silver 
Eel. This Fel is generally believed to have its being 
from Generation, but not by ſpawning,but the youny 
coming from the Female alive, 'and no bigger than; 
{mall Needle. 

This Eel may be caught with ſeveral ſorts of Baits 
but principally with powder'd Beef. A Garden-worm 
or Lob, or a JMimow , or Hen's-gut, or Gar- 
bage of Fiſh, isa very- good bait: but; ſome pre. 
fer a Pride, which others call a Lamprey, beyond any 
yet named. ; #33.9M 

AS'Eel; abſcond themlelves in Winter + taking up 
their conſtant refiderice in the Mud, without ſtirring 
out for fix Moneths ;  ſo'in the Summer they take no 
delight to be abroad in the day,/and: therefore the 
moſk proper timeto take them is in the night, with x 
Dy of thoſe Baits aforefaid, faſtning'yopr Line to the 
Bank-fide with your Laying-hooks in the-water. Or 
you may throw in a Line with good ſtore of Hooks 
baited, and plumb'd with a Float to diſcover where 
the Line Jieth, that in the Morning you may take it 
up with your Drag-hook. 

There is another' way:of taking Els, and that 1s 
by Smgoling. This Sniggling is nothing elſe but 
taking in the day-time a ſtrong Line and Hook bat- 
ted with a Lob or Garden-worm, : and-marking ſuch 
Holes and places where the Eels uſe to abſcond 
themſelves in 'the day-time near Wears, ' Mills, or 
Flood-gates, and gently by the help of a Stick putting 
your bait into ſuch holes where you imagine Eel are: 
and if there be any, you ſhall be fure'to have a bite; 
but then have a care-you pull not too bard, leſt you 

ſpoil all, ' Here note,that the Top of your Stick w_ 
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be cleft, wherein you muſt put a ſtrong Hook, but 
of a narrow compals ; which Stick muſt guide the 
Bait into the Hole where the Eel 1s, by which means, 
if your Tackling hold, you may get as Jarge Eels as 
any are in the River, Mill-pond, or Flood-gate, Gc. 
And as this way of fiſhing is called Smggling, 10 it is 
called Broggling for Eels. - 

Bobbing fot Eels is done after anothex manner : that 
is, Take very large Lobs, ſcowr them well, and with 
a Needle run ſome ſtrong-twiſted Silk through them 
from end to end ; take ſo many as that you may wrap 
them about a board a dozen times at eaſt , then tie 
them faſt with the two. ends of the Silk, that they 
may hang in ſo many Hanks ; then faſten all to a 
ſtrong Cord, and about a handful and a half ahove the 
Worms faſten a Plumb of three quarters of a pound 
inweight,and faſten your Cord to a ſtrong Pole : ha- 
vipg ſo done, fiſh in muddy Water, and you will feel 
the Eels tug luſtily at them. When you think they 
have ſwallowed them as far as they can, gently draw 
up your Line, till you have brought your Eels to the 
top of the water, and then bring them aſhore as faſt 
as you can, The Gentleman (and an experienced 
Angler) from whom I received this Inſtruttion, told 
me, he hath taken ſix or ſeven large'Eels at a time this 
very way. Wor 

There is another way alſo for taking of Eelr 
(though it be ſomewhat laborious, and for that rea- 
ſon is beſt to be made uſeof in-cold weather) and 
that is by an Inſtrument called an Eel-Fear :it is made 
for the moſt part with three Forks or Teeth, jagged 
0n the ſides z; but thoſe are better that have four. This 
you are to ſtrike into the Mud at the bottom of the 


; | River; and if you chance to light where they lie, you 
need not fear taking them if your Inſtrument be 
ood. 


Ii 
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he in the Mouth of the Fiſh, 
Of the FLOUNDER. 


I ſhall not go about to. tell you the nature of a Floun. 


{o well known to every one, | 

In April, May, Fune and Fuly; you may fiſh for the 
Flourder all day long, either in a ſwift Stream or in 
the ſtill Deep, but beſt in the' Stream. Your moſt 
proper Baits are all ſorts of red Worms, Waſps and 


Gentles. 


Of the GRAILING. 


Wwe you angle for the Grailing,you myſt head 
your Hook upon the Shank with a very len. 
der narrow plate of Lead; and let it be flendereſt at 
the bent of the Hook, that the Bait which muſt bea 
large Grafſhoper, may with more facihty -come over 
It : At the point let there be a Cad bait, and keep 
the bait in continual Motion ; and forget not to pul 
off the Graſhopper's Wings which are uppermoſt. 
In the Months of March and April, there is anex- 
_ cellent Bait for the Grailing, which is called a Tar- 
rail: This worm is of a pale Fleſh-colour, with a yel- 
low Tag on his Tail, ſomewhat leſs then half an 
Inch long ; - which is to be found in Marled Grounds 
and Meadows in fair weather , but not to be ſeen in 
cold weather, or aſter a ſhowie of Rain. 


of 


If yon would take verv large Eels indeed, bait your 
Night-hooks with ſmall Roaches, und let the Hooks 


der , Or give you his deſcription, fince he is a Fiſh 
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Of the GUDGEON. 


- ay Gudgeon, though ſmall, is 2 fiſh of ſo pleaſant 

a taſte, that in my opinion it is very little infe- 
riour to the S-e/t. I need not deſcribe him, he 1s ſo 
well known. 

He ſpawns three or four times in the Summer ſea- 
fon. His feeding is muchlike the BarbePs, in ſharp 
Streams and on Gravel, lighting all manner of Flies. 
He is eaſily taken with a ſmall red Worm, fiſhing near 
the ground, | 

This Fiſh is Leather-mouthed, and will not eaſily 
be loſt off the Hook when ſtruck. You may fiſh for 
him with Float, your Hook being on the ground ;, or 
by hand with a running line on the ground, without 
either Cork or Float. 

Waſps, Gentles, and Cad-baits are good haits for 
the Gudgeon, but the ſmall Red worm the belt ; you 
may fiſh for them.,with two or three hooks at once 
and find very pleaſant ſport where they riſe any thing 
large, When you Angle for them, ſtir up the Sand 
or Gravel with a long Pole, which will make them 
ather to that place, and bite faſter and with more 
eagerneſs, 


Of the GUINI AD. 


| Cannot ſay much of this Fiſh, only that it is excel- 
lent fool; and therefore I ſhall conclude my dif- 
courſe of the Grin3ad with a very ſtrange obſervati- 
Mm; and that is, This Fiſh is not found any where 
but in a lars Water calied Pemble-Mere : but that 
Which is moſt remarkable is this, That the River 
which 
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which runs by Cheer hath its Head or Fountain in 


Atrionith-ſhire and in its courſe runs through this. 


Pemble-Mere, which abounds as much with G uinads , 
as the River Dee doth with Salmon, of each both af. 
fording great plenty; and yer it was never known 
that any Salmon was ever caught in the ere, nor ever 
any Guiniads taken 1n the River. 


When Dee that in hu courſe fain in her lap would lie, 
Commixtion with her tore, his Stream ſhe doth deny, 
By bu complexion prov d, as he through her doth glide, 
Her Wealth againfrom his ſhe likewiſe doth divide : 
Thoſe white fiſh that in her do wondrouſly abound, 
Are never ſeen in him ;, nor are his Salmons found 
At any time in her ;, but as ſhe him diſdains, 
So he again from her as wilfully abſtains. 

Draytons Polyolb. Soxg g. 


Of the LOACH. 


He Loach, though a ſmall yet a dainty fiſh: his 
breeding and feeding is in little and clear ſwift 
Brooks or Rivyulets ; here and in ſharp Streams Gra- 
vel is his uſual food. He is ſmall and flender, ſeldom 
exceeding three Inches in length : he is bearded like a 
Barbel, having two Fins at his ſides, four at his Belly, 
and onely one at his Tail and is freckled with many 
black or brown ſpots. 

This Loaeh is commonly full of Spawn, which 1s, 
with the fleſh, a very grateful food to weak Stomacks 
affording great Nouriſhment. He is to be taken with 
a very ſmall Worm neer the ground, for he delights 


to be neer the Gravel, and therefore is ſeldom ſeen on |, 


the top of the water. 


of 
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Of te MINNOW, 


4 Yige Minow is a fiſh without Scales, and one of 
the lealt of the watry Inhabitants ; but for ex- 
cellency of meat he may (in my opinion) be compa- 
red to any fiſh of greateſt yalue and largeſt ſize ; and 
little things ſhould not be delpiſed. The Spawners 
xe uſually tall of Spawn all the Summer long,for they 
breed often , asS1t is but neceſſary, being both Prey 
and Baits to other fiſh, They come into the Rivers 
zenerally about March and April, and there continue 
till the cold weather drive them into their Winter 
quarters again. 

Of colour this fiſh is greeniſh, or wavy sky-colou- 
ted ; his Belly is very white, but his Back is blackiſh. 
This Fiſh will bite iharply at a ſmall Worm ; and if 
you will trouble your ſelf ro catch enough of them 
yon may make an excellent Tanſie of them, cutting 
off their Heads and Tails, and frying them in Eggs, 
ſancing them with Butter, Sugar and Verjuice. 

Anglers uſe to find him oftner then they would - 
Deep places he ſeldom frequents, It is a Fiſh no way 
curious of his feeding, for any Bait pleaſeth him if he 
can but ſwallow it, he will ſtrain hard for what he 
cannot gorge. The chiefeſt food he loveth is a ſmall 
id Worm, Waſps, or Cad-baits. 


Of the POPE, or RUFE. 


His Fiſh with a double name is ſmall, and ſej- 

dome grows bigger than Gadgeon; in ſhape he 
1s not unlike a Pearch, but eſteemed better food, be- 
Ing of taſt as pleaſant and delightful as any bſh what: 
Yer, | 'the 
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The Ruff frequents the deepeſt running places ig 
a Gravel River, the exact bottom of which being 
found by plumbing, and your .Hooks being baited 
with ſmall red or brandling Worms, {for I would 
have you fiſh with two or three) - you will have in- 
comparable ſport as long as you deſire. | 
The Ruff makes excellent ſport-. with an unexpe. 
rienced Angler,for he is a greedy biter ; and they are 
in great Shoals together where the Water 1s deep 
ſmooth, and calm. If you would catch a good rouud 
uantity, bait your ground with Earth, and angle for 
them with a ſmall red Worm, tl 
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Of the PIKE. be 


F: HE Pike isa very long-livd creature, and i 
we may credit Sir Francis Bacon, Or Geſner that © Fli 
famous Brutologiſt, he ourlives all other Fiſh ; whic I] fal 
is pitty, he being as abſolute a Tyrant of the Frelb Þ tec 
waters, as the Salmon is, the King thereof. the 
The larger the Pzke,the courſer the food, the ſma 4 1 
ler being ever belt; contrary to the nature of Fe I (is 
which improve their goodneſs by their bulk and age. | for 
He isa melancholick Fiſh, becauſe he never ſwims | mg 
in Shoals, but reſts himſelf alone; and he is as bolt Þ fon 
as any fiſh whatever,it we may believe Report, which] att 
informs us a Pike hath been known to fight withan | Wie 
Otter for a Carp he had taken,and was carrying out of kay 
the Water. Another bit a Mule by the Lip as hewa 4 
drinking, and ſtuck thereunto ſo faſt, that by thatÞhis- 
means the Owner of the Mule took him. Anotherſline 
bita Maid by the Foot as ſhe was waſhing, He willſwit 
frequently devour his own kind unnaturally ; fromJis ] 
whence [| ſuppoſe he may obtain the name of a Freſs-Pgent 


water-wolf. [ 
As 
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As the P;ke Is in nature lixe the Hawk, a Bird of 
Prey, 10 he is like her in generation, neither of them 
breeding bur once a year : and when the Pike (pawns 
it is between F ebruary and 71arch, "The beſt Pikes are 
found in Rivers, the worſt in Meres or Ponds. 

His common Food 1s either Pickerel weed, Frogs, 
or what fiſh he can procure. This Pickerel-weed lome 
lay, both feeds and breeds them. 

There are two ways of fiſhing for the Pike; firſt by 
the Ledger, {-condly by the Walking-bait. 

The Ledger-bait 1s fix*d in one certain place, whilſt 
the Angler may be abſent; and this muſt be a living 
Bait,either Fiſh or Frog. Of Fiſh the beſt are a Dace, 
Roach, or Pearch : for Frogs, the yellowelt are the 
belt. How to keep them alive on your Hook, your 
own ingenuity will inform yqu. 

When you intend to uſe the Led zer-hait, if it bea 
Fih,itick your Hook through his uppcr Lip;and then 
faſtning it to a ſtrong Line at leaſt twelve or four- 
teen yards 1n length, tie the other end of the Line ei- 
ther to ſome Stake in the ground,or toſome bough of 
a Tree near the Pike's uſual haunt or whereyou think 
tis like he may come. Then winde your Line on a 
lorked tick, (biz enough to keep the bait from draw- 
mg it under water) all except about half yard or 
omewhat more ; and your ſtick having a ſmall cletr 
at the end , faſten your Line therein ; but ſo, that: 
when the Pike comes, he may eaſily draw ir forth,and 
taye Line cnouzh to go to his hold and pouch. 

If your Bait be a Frog, put the Arming-wyre in at 
his Mouth, and our at his Gills; and then with a 
ine Needle aid Silk ſow the upper part of his Leg 
with one ſtitch onely to your Arming-wyre, or tic 
bis Leg above the upper joynt to the Wyre ;, but as 
gntly as you can,lelt you hurt him. 


[ have ſeen exceilent ſport with living baits tied 
K about 
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about the Bodies of two or three couple of Ducks, | © 
driven over a place where ſtore of Pikes bave frequen. 
ted. I have obſerved the Pike to ſtrike ſo violently at | * 
the living Bait, that being hung he hath drawn the ( 
Duck clear under water. Thelike may be done with 
ſuch baits tied to bladders, ſuffering them to float down h 
the River, whilſt you mind your ſport walking on 
its Banks. x 
The next way of Angling for a Pike is with a Troy! ff © 
with a Winch to wind it up withal. £sthis Fiſhis | 
very ſtrong, ſo muſt your Tackle ; and your Rod muſ . 
not be very iiender at top, where mult be placed a Ring 
for your Line to run through. Your Line mult be th 
Silk two yards and a quarter next the Hook, whidY,, 
mauit be double, and ſtrongly armed with a Wvre@ | 
bout ſeven Inches: the reſt of your Line may hit 
ſtrong Shoemakers-thread. Upon the ſhank of te c- 
Hook faſten ſome ſmooth Lead ; and having placel 
your Hook in the Mouth of a A4:nmow , Dace, nf. 
Roach; with your Lead fink. your Bait with bsBg, 
head downward. Having ſo done, caſt your Bat 
vp and down : if you feel him at the izook, gin. 
him length enough to run away with the Bait adj,, 
pouch it ; which when you think he hath done, ſtrike jou 
him with a ſmart jerk, and ſo continue your ſpotÞ;,.: 
with him as long as you ſhall think fit. Take like 2 
wile this next DireCtion from a friend that ſpeaks not bite: 
much different. vieh 
When you intend to Trowl, you may make choice}, 
either of Roach , Dace , Bleak, or Gudgeon to halt Py 
withal, (but for my own part I always prefer ths; 
Grogeon) which you muſt do thus: put your at; 
m.ng-wyre in at the Mon h,and thruſting it along df 
the Back,bring itout again at the Tail, and there fs 
ſten it with a Thread.Having your Reel in your hand” 
and youc Line faftned to your hook through a Ring . 
[ 


- 
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the top of your Rod caſt "oy 49 
ace, and move it Age = bait into ſome likely 
p and down in the wate 
walk gently by the River-lide: w! ack car 
(which you ma R : When you have a bite 
may ealily feel, for he will giv 
wg ) be ſure to give him Lin give a good 
may let him lie almoſt a quarte e enough. - You. 
fore you ltrike z and Carre my of an hour, be- 
E ; and theni have a care youdo i 
roo hercel7, lelt you endanger your T -oougthe hor 
" - iſh 'S boot, ackle, and loſe 
$ tf you fiſh at Snap, youm k oive him f 
| alittle,then ſtrike ſtriking the Lats > 
herunneth. For'thi ary way to which 
| cheſt - 3 way of Angling a Sprin 
e A Al _ _ Lars muſt be much EE on 
| | e Llrow| | _ an 
| {orgs zbecaule you mult ſtrike with grea- 
ere note, that a large Bai md 
X ll 1 alt m . 
. hite,but the leſſer i him —_ fnfallibt the Pike to 
F = or The idly, either at 
you fiſh with a dead bai 'n 56 as 
- SaGar bair « Take a fm ons a Pike,this'is a moſt 
"” } Dace, Or Roach nd ; w, Frog that is yellow, 
at Gi OW Spik , and having diſſolved Gum of Iy ts 
in ie pike, anoint your baith therewith I. 
TY tere Phe frequent. Having lain ali ER 
Mint 0 rheep ant 0p the Suman 
11 QUICK | Ha an 
he epieſs y perceive a Pike follow it with much 
Pike will bite at all bai 
nally: | all baits, e: 
bites beſt about three tn the ee 9s rm Fly, and 
eb a gentle gale, from rhe middle Mr © 
I the Jatter end of Autumm ; he then hi <7 pm 
Wy & of a gentle Stream : bur in Wings -_ in ſtil} 
r Af " day long, [n the latter end, and be in : tes of 
ob ting, he bites moſt eagerly early in or ning of the 
5 Fate in the evering ym 
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Of the PEARCH. 


HE Pearch is a fiſh that is hook-backt, ſomewhat 

' bow'd like a Hog, and armed with ſtiff Gri. 
ſtles, and his ſides with dry thick Scales. He is a bold 
biter,which appears by his daring to adventure on one 
of his own kind with more, courage than the P:ke by 
much. + x, 
Some ſay there are two ſorts of Pearches, the one 
ſalt-water, and the other. freſh :.che firſt hath but one 
Fin'on his Back, the latter two, which, is more. than 
' molt Fiſhes have. i 4" aa 

He ſpawns but once a year, and:-that 1s in Februey 
or March, and {:ldome grows longer than two, foot. 
His beſt time of biring is when the Spring is far, ſpent, 
at which time you may take atone. ſtanding all tha 
are in one hole, be they never ſo many. | 

"His Baits are a M:»now,or little Frog;but a Worn 
called a Brandling is beſt, it well ſcoured. When, be 
bites give him time enough,and that can hardly beto 
much, 

The Pearch biteth well all the day long in cool 
c18udy weather; but chiefly from eight in the Morn: 
ing till ten, and from three tilla[molt ſix, 

You may angle for him with Lob-worms well ſcol- 
red, Bobs, Oak-worms, Gentles, Colewort-worms, 
AMimows, Dors, Waſps, and Cad-baits. 

He will not bite at all the ſeaſons of the year, cſp*- 
cially in Winter, for then he is very abſtemious; yet 
ifit be warm he will bite then in the midlt of the 
day; for in Winter all fiſh bite beſt about the heat 
of the day. | 

If you rove for a Pearch with a 24izzmow, (which 


of all baits yiclds the moſt delightful recreation tothe 
; Ang: 
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Angler) it muſt be alive, ſticking your Hcok through 
his upper Lip or back Fin,and letting him ſwim about 
mid-water, or ſomewhat lower; for which purpo\ſ: 
you muſt have an indifferent large Cork with a Quill 
on your Line. ; | 

I always make uſe of a good ſtrong Silk-Line,and a 
good Hook arm'd with Wyre, fo that if a Pike do 
come I may be provided for him, and have by this 
means taken ſeveral. I nle alio to carry a Tin-pot 
of abont two quarts or three pints, in which to 
keep my Afimmows or Gudgeons alive: the Lid of 
the Pot 1s full of little holes, ſo thatl can give them 
freſh Water without openipg it 5 which ought to 
be about every quarter of an hour, lelt they die, 

If you take a {mal} Caſting-net with you, you may 
at a Caſt or two take baits enough to ſerve you all day 
without farther trouble. 

When you fiſh with a Frog, you mult faſten the 
Hook through the skin of his Leg towards the upper 
part thereof. 

The Pearch is none of the Leather-month'd ſort 
of fiſhes ; and therefore when he bites give him time 
enough to pouch his bait, IJ:{t when you think all 
ſure, his hold break out, and you loſe your filh and 
your Patience £00, 

The h«ſt place ro Fſh for Pearches is in the turning 
of the Water, or Edwing in a goud Gravel Scoure, 
where you will not fail of them, and Ruits before 
Ipoke of. 

He that will take a Pearch mult firſt take notice 
that this fiſh feeds well, and bites f. eely. Let the Ang- 
kr over-night bait his ground with Lob-worms chopt 
In Pieces; and in the morning let him come to the 
place, where he mult firſt plumb his ground, then gage 
his Line and bait his hook with a red knotted worm, 
or a Mnmow, which is better in my opinion; the hook 

R 3 muſh 
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muſt be put in at the back of the Mnnmow hetwixt the 
fiſh and the skin, that the 1{:mmow may !wim up and 
down alive, being buoyed up with a Cork or Quill, 
that the Mimmow may have libertv to ſwim a- foot of 
the ground. Ler theſe direttions be carefully oh. 
ſerved and followed, and the Angler necd not fear the 
fruſtration of his expectations. 


Of the RUD. 


HE Rud hath a forted Ta'il,and is ſmall of f7e; 

lome {av he is bred of the Roach and Breamand 

is found in Ponds ; in ſome they are in a manner in- 
numerable. 

There js little leſs difference hetween the Rud and 
Roach,than there is between the Herring and Pilchard, 
their ſh-pe being much alike, onely differirg in bulk 
or bigneſs. Since the Rad 1s but a Baſtard-Roach, | 
ſhall ſpeak no more ot him, but diſcourſe of the gt 
nuine Roach onely. 


Of the ROACH. 


HE Roach is not looked on as any delicate Fil 
at all ; ifthere be any thing piizable, it 1s h 
Spawn. 

The Roach is a very ſillv fiſh, being every whit 8 
ſimple as the Carp is crafty. They are more to bt 
eſtzemed which are found in Rivers than in Ponds 
although thoſe that breed in the latter are of a muct 
larger ſize ; yet the Thames below Bridge abound 
with very L:rge fat Roach, ſuch as I may confident) 
affirm exceed iu magnitude all others either in Ponds 
or Rivers, Y 
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The Roach 1s a Leather-month'd-fiſh, having his 
Teeth (as I ſaid before) in his Throat, as all Leather- 
mouth d Fiſh have. 

In April the Cads or Worms are proper Baits to 
angle for Roaches ;, in Summer hſh for them with 
ſmall white Snails or Flies: but note, they mult be 
under water, for he will not bite at the trop. -Or,take 
a 7ay-fly, and with a Plumb fink 1t where you ima- 
gine Reaches li2, whether in deep water, or near the 
Poſts and Piles either of Bridge or Wear having lo 
done, do not haſtily, but gently pull your Fly vp,and 
you will ſee ghe Roach (if any there) pu.ſue and 
take it near the rim of the water, left by flight it ſhould 
elcape, 

In Autumn you may fiſh for them w'th Paſt - onely 
made of the crums of ſine White-bread, monIded with 
alittle water and the labour of your hanc's into a 
tough Paſte, colour'd not very deep with Red-Lead, 
with which you may mix a little hne Cotren or Lint, 
and a Jittle Butter ; theſe lalt will make it hold on 
and not waſh off your Hook. With which you mult 
fiſh with much circuinſpetion, or you loſe your bair. 
In like manner in Winter +. cu may angle for Roach 
with Paſte ; but Gentles are then the better bait. 

Take theſe next Obſcrvations cxperimerta ly tried 
by ſom© of ns, viz. There is another excellent bait 
eithef for Winter or Summer. and that 1s this: Ja e 
an handful of well. dricd Mair, and put it inro. a Dith 
of ** ater, and then having grubbed and waſhed it 
betwixt * our hands till it be clean and free from 
Husks,put that watcr from it,and having pur it into a 
little freſh water, ſet it over a zentle Fire, and let it 
boil till it be pretty ſoft ; then pour the Water from 
It, and with a ſharp Knife, turning the ſpront-end of 
the Corn upward, take off the }ack-pa:t of the Husl; 
with the point of vour Knife, leaving a kind of inward 
| K 4 Hns& 
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Husk on the Corn, or ciſe you fpotl all : then cut of 
a little of the {p1ontierd, that the white may appear, 
and alioa very little of the other end for the Hook 
to enter. When you make vie of th:s bait, colt now 
and then a lirt'e of it into the water ; and then, if 
your Hook be imz1]]| and good, you will nd it an ex- 
celient bait either fo: Roach or Dace 

Another good bait js the young brood of Waſps or 
Bees, if you dip their Heads in Elood. So1s the thick 
blood of a Shcep being baif dried on a 'I rencher, 
and then cut into ſuch imall pieces as will beſt fit 
your Hook : a Jitile Salt will kecp it irem turning 
black, and makc it the better. 

Or you may take a handful or two of the Jargeſt 
and teſt Wheat you can get, boi} it in a little Milk till 
it be ſoft, then fry i It veritly With Roncy and a littk 
beaten Saffron diſlolved in Milk. 

The Roach [paw ns about the middle of ay ; and 
the general baits by which he is caught zre thele: -ſmal 
v hice Snai's, Bobs, Cad-baits, Sheeps blcod, all ſorts 
of Worms, Gnats, 'Wz aips, P: Nee, ar; d« herrics. 

The way of Ein; \ for Roach at Londow-Bridgels 
afrcr this manner : ]nthe Moneths of Zune, and Ji 
ly, there is great reſort of thofec Fiſh to thar place, 
where thoſe that make a trade of it take a ſtrong 
Cord, at the end whercof is faſtned a three-pouid 
weight; a foot above the Lead they faſten a Pack- 
thread of twelve foot iong to the Cord, and unto the 
Packthread at convenient diſtances they add a dozen 
itrong Links of Hair with Roach-Hooks at them, bait- 
cd with a white Snail or Perriwinkle;then holding the 
Cord in their Hands, the biting of the Fiſh draweth 
the Packthread,and the Packthread the Cord, which 
admoniſheth them them what to Co : whereby ſome- 
times they draw up half a dozen, ſometimes Iefs, but 
commonly two or three at one draught. F 
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Of the STICKLEBAG. 


7 im Fiſh is ſmall, prickly, and withont Scales and 

not worth the conſideration, but that he is an 
excellent bait for Trouts, elſecial:y if his Tail on the 
Hook be turned round, at which a Trout will bite 
more eagerly than at Perk, Roach, or Minow. The 
Loach is every whit as good a bait as the Sricklebag, 
provided you place cither aright on the Hook, lo 
the intent you may do it, take this obſervation : the 
nimble turning of the Perk, Minmnow, Loach, or Stic- 
kebag, is the perfeQion of that ſoit cf fiſhing. That 
you may attain thereunto, note, that you mult put 
your Hook into the Mouth of anv the aforeſaid Baits, 
and out at his Tail. tying him faſt with white thread 
alittle above it, in ſuch manner that he may turn : af- 
ter this ſow up his mouth, and your deſign is accom- 
pliſhed. This way of baiting is very tempting for 
large Trouts, and ſeldome fails the Angler's expecta- 
tion, This fiſh in ſome places is called a Ban#tickle. 


Of the SALMON. 


HE Salmons evermore breed in Rivers that are 
4 not brackiſh, yet diſcharge themſelves into the 
&a, and ſpawn commonly in Avzzſt, which become 
Samlets- in the Spring following. The Melter and 
Spawner having both performed their natural duty, 
they then betake themſelves to the Sea. I have known 
that when they have been obſtrutted in their pallage; 


- | they have grown ſo impatient, that, clapping their 


Tails to their Mouths, with a ſudden ſpring they 


have leapt clear over Wear, or any other obſtacle 
which 
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which ſtood in their way : Some having leapt ſhort, 
have been taken by that meanz. If they are ſo vb. 


ſtruſed that they cannot find their way to the Sea, 


they become ſick, lean, and pine, away, and die in | 


two years. If they ſpawn in the mean time, from 
thence, proceeds a ſmall Salmon called a Skegger, 
which will never grow great. Ir is the Sea that makes 
them grow big ; but it is the freſh Rivers that makes 
them grow far; and ſo mvch the farther they are 
from the Sea up in the River, the fatrer they grow, 
and the better their food. 

From a Semlet {which 1s but little bigger thana 
Aſmnow) he grows to bea Salmon in as ſhort timeas 
a Goſlin will grow to he a Gooſe. 


A Salmon biteth beſt at three of theclock in the 


Afternoon, in the Moneths of May, June, Fuly, and 
Azguſt, if the water be clear,and ſome little breeze of 
__ Wind ſtirring,eſpecially if the Wind bloweth againſt 
the Stream, and near the Sea. 

Where note, that he hath not his conſtant rel- 
dence, like a Troxt, but removes often, c* /eting 
to beas near the Spring-head as he may, ſwimming 
generally in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the 
River near the ground ; and he is caught like a Tron, 
with Worm, Fly, or Minmow. The Gatden-worn 
is an Excellent bait for the Salmon, if it be wel 
ſcoured, and kept in Moſs about twenty days, after 
which time thoſe Worms will be very clear, tough 
and lively. | 

There is a way of fiſhing for Salmon with a Ring 
Wyre onthe top of the Rod, through which the Line 
may run to what length is thought convenient, having 
a Wheel alfo near the hand. | 

[ have been told that there is no bait more attractive 
of and eagerly purſued by the Salmon and molt othe! 


fiſh,than Lob-worms ſcented with the Oil of Ivy-bet- 
ric 
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'Tics, or the Oil of Polypodie of the Oak mixt with 
Turpentine ; nay, Aſa Fetida they fay Is incompara- 


- bly good 


The Artificial Fly is a good bait for a Salmon ; but 
you mult then uſea 1 rowl as for the P:ke, he being a 
ſtrong fiſh. As the Salmon is a large fiſh, to mult your 
Flies be larger than for zny other, with Wings and 
Tails very long. 

You ſhall obſerve,when you ſtrike him, that he will 
plunge and bounce, bur doth nor uſually endeavour 
to run to the length of the Line, as the Trout will 
do ;and therefore there is leſs danger of breaking your 
Line. : 

If you will angle for Salmon at ground, then take 
three or four Garden-worms well {coured, and put 
them on your Hook at once, and fiſh with them in the 
ſame manner as you do for Trouts, 

Be ſure to give the Salmon (as well as all other fiſh) 
time to go gorge the Bait, and be not over-haſty, 
unleſs your bait be ſo tender it will not endure nib. 
bling at. Much more may be ſaid of Salmon-fiſhing, 
which [ ſhall paſs by, leaving the reſt to your own 
practice and obſcryation. 


Of the TEN CH. 


Shall now. diſcover an approved way how to take 

Tench and Carp in a muddy Pond : but know, I do 
not make publick this following Secret , to teach 
Knaves how to rob Gentlemens Ponds, but that the 
propet Owners may be able upon caſes of neceſſity to 
lupply themſeives with Fiſh, without being put to fo 
much trouble and charge as to ſue their Ponds. But 
tothe purpoſe. In the firſt place you mult provide 


Jour felt with a very good large Gyan, _ 
ead- 
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Faded ; Het not the Meſhes from the Crown to a full 
yard and a half be too ſmall ; for then if the Pond he 
any thing of a depth, the fiſh will ſtrike away before 
the Net comes to the ground : the whole Net ought 


to have a large Meſh, well leaded, and deep Tuc- | 


ked. 
The ſecond thing to be done 1s, to make the place 
clean from Stakes and. Buſhes, and try with the Net 
before you intend for the ſport : if your Net happen 
to hang, then all your pains will prove incffe@tual; 
therefore you muſt be ſure before you caſt in your 
Net that you clear and cleanſe the place very well 
twice or thrice witha Rake. Then take a quarter of 
a peck of Wheat, baking it well in an Oven, putting 
in near three quarts of Water ;z when it is well baked, 
take five pints of Blood, and incorporate the Wheat 
and Blood together, adding thereto as much Bran as 
is ſufficient to make a Paite thereof : and that it may 
the better hold together, put ſome Clay toit ; after 
this, knead it well together with a quart of Lob-worms 
chopt in pieces, and worked into Paſte as aforeſaid: 
then roll it into balls as big as a Gooſe-cgg.,and throw 
'itinto the Pond within the circumference of your 
Caſting-net; and between whiles throw in ſome 
Grains; and when you think the fiſh have found out 
rhe Baiting-place, then come in the cloſe of the Even- 
ing (having baited very early in the Morning) and 
calt your Net over the baited-place : then take a long 
pole with a large Fork made for the purpoſe, and ſtir 
all about the Net ; for the Carps and Tench are ſtruck 
vP beyond their Eyes in Mud, and ſtand exaQtly upon 
their Heads: let the Net lie near an half hour, ſtil 
ſtirring with your Pole, if the place be not too deep : 
when you have covered the Fiſh, you may go into the 
Pond, ard take them out with your hands ; but if the 


water be deep, when you find the Carps begin to tho 
or 
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(for they cannot ſtand long on their heads in the 


Mud.) then lift up the Crown of your Net holt up- 
right with a long Staff, that ſo the fill» may play into 


the Tuck of the Net. 


Here note; that ſhould you draw up your Net ſud- 
denly after you have caſt it'in,it is an hundred pound 
toa penny whether you ſhould take one Carp or Tench; 
but letting the Net lie,the Mud wili choak them if they 
remove not ont of it. | 


GT 4 + MM 


turns : He-inſWwered, I might freely have-them, if 
I knew how ts + catch them; - Hereupon I prepared 
lomeingrevients,and having'baited a convenient place 
very early in thei Morningzat the dusk of the Evening 
ye came with a Caſting-ner,and at the firſt throw co- 
vered a great quantity of fiſh,as hereafter will appear 3 
bit nor one ſetin'd to ſtir ajot under the Net, being 
all ſtruck *inro the Mud. Hereupon the Gentleman 
fell a laughing heartily, ſaying, S:r, 1f Thad no. other 
proviſion to truſt to but what fiſh you ſhall catch this night, 
Ibclieve T'ſhall go ſupperleſs to Bed. Hearing him ſay 
lo, I defired that he would have a little patience; for 
the fiſh were afleep, and 1 way as yet loath to' diſturb 
them ; but half an hour hence, if he would ftay fo 
long, I ſhould make bold: to- awake them with a wit- 
neſs: So the Gentleman having ſmoaked a pipe of 
Tobacco a Carp began to play in the Net ; and after 
this in a very little time a great many more began to 
dance and $kip : whereupon 1 lifted up the Crown, 
that they might play in the Tuck ; and when I thought 
they were all got out of the Mud 1 began to draw, 
and 
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and at one draught drew up in the Net -Seventy odd 
Carps, gicat and tmall, to the admiration and. great ſa: 


giStaction of the Owner and the reſt of the company, 
þ 2V10g in all their life-time not ſeen the like before, 
The Tench hath vurt imall Scales, (and they ſmooth) 
yet very large Fins, with a red Circle about . his 
Eyes,” and a little Barb hanging at each corner of his 
Mouth. - 
The Slime of-a Tench is very medicinal fo wout. 
ded Fiſhes ; and therefore he is commonly called the 
Fiſhes Phyſitian. 1:014%41 
The Pike is ſo ſenſible of his vertue, that he will 
not injure the Tench,though he will ſeize on any Other 
fiſh of his ſize that comes in his way : And when the 
Pike is fick or hurt,he apphes himſelf to the T ench,and 
finds cure by rubbing himſelf againſt him. di 
The Tench hath a greater love for Fonds than clear 
Rivers, and delights -himſelf amongſt Weeds, and 
loves to feed in very foul Water ; and yet his foods 
nouriſhing and pleaſant. - | | | 
The time of Angling for him is early. and late, both 
morningand evening, in the moneths of Zune,7aly and 
Auguſt, or all night in the ſtill parts of ap | 
e is a great lover of large red Worms,and will bite 
moſt eagerly at them, if: you firlt dip rhem in Tar, 


The Ternch loves alſo all ſorts of Paſte made up with Þ | 


ſtrong-ſented Oyls, or with Tar, or a Paſte made of 
| brown Bread and Honey. He will bite alſoat a Cad- 
worm, a Lob worm, a Flag-worm, green Gen- 
tle, Cad-bait , Marſh-worm, or ſoft boyled Bread 
grain. | 
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Of the TORCOTH. 


He Torcoth is a fiſh having a red Belly, but of what 

eſtimation [ know not ; for that, let the Welſh- 

men ſpeak.,who beſt know him: for as I have heard he 

jsonly to be found in the Pool Lin-peris in Carnarvan- 

ſhire. I only name him that you may know there is 
ſuch a fiſh. 


_of te TROUT. 


þ is obſerved that the Troxt comes in and goes out 
of ſeaſon with the Stag and Buck, and Spawns a- 
bout Ofober or November : which is the more to be 
wondred at , becauſe moſt other fiſh Spawn in warm 
weather, when the Sun by his heat hath adapted the 
Exrth and Water making them fit for generation. 

All the Winter, the Trout 1s Sick, Lean and unwhol- 
ſome , and you ſhall frequently then find him Louzy. 
Theſe Trout-lice are a {mall Worm with a big Head 
ſticking cloſe to his ſides, 'and ſucking moiſture from 


| imthat gave them being : and he is not freed from 


them till the Spring or the begining of Summer, at 
which time his ſtrength increafeth ; and then he de- 
ferteth the ſtill deep waters, and betakes himſelf to 
gravelly ground, againſt which he never leaves rub- 
02 till he hath cleanſed himſelf of his Louzineſs ; and 
then he delights to bein the ſharp Streams and fuch 
as are ſwift , where he will lie in wait for M:»news and 
May-flies;, at the latter end of which month he is in 
bis prime, being better and fatter in that Month, 
eſpecially ar the latter end thereof, than in any other 


throughout the whole year. 


1 here 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Trouts highly prizable; 
as the Fordidge-Trout,the Amerly-Trout,the Bull-Trout 
in Northumberland, with many more which I ſhall for- 
bear to mention, bur ouly tell you what is generally 
obſerved ;- and that is, that the red and yellow Trouts 
are the belt, and as'to the Sex , the Female is the beſt, 
having a leſs head and a deeper body then the Male, 
By their Hog-back you ſhall know that they are in ſea- 
ſon , with the like note for all other fiſh. 

The Trot 1s uſually caught with a Worm, Minnow 
or Fly natural or artificial, There are ſeveral ſorts of 
Worms which are baits for the Angler ; the Earth- 
worm, the Dug-worm, the Maggot or Gentle ; but 
for the 7 rout, the Lob-worm and Brandling are the 
beft, or Squirril-tail, having ared head, ſfreakt down 
the back, .and a broad Tail. The Brandling is found 
commontly:in an old Dung-hill, Cow-dung, Hogs- 
dung , or . I anners-bark, Here note, that whatever 
Worms [you fiſh withal are the better for keeping; 
which muſt be inan Earthen pot with Moſs, which 
you muſt change often in Summer, that is, once in 
threeor four dates, and in twiceas long time in Win- 
Tere 2: | 

When you fiſh for-a: Trove by hand on the ground, 
takea Lob-worm and clap your Hook into hima little 
aboverthe middle, and out again a little below the 


ſame; then draw your Worm above the arming of |. 


your Hook,making your hrit entrance at the Tail end, 


that the point of the Hook may come out at the F 


Head-end. 
When yon fiſh with a 24i-now, take the whiteſt and 


middle-lized, for thoſe are the beſt, and place him ſo *4P 


on your.Hook, that he may turn round when hes F 


drawn againſt rhe Stream. 
The beſt Inſtructions (for putting the 1;»now on 


the Hook) which I caa lay down are theſe ; Put po 
Ho0 
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Hook in at his Mouth and out at his Gill, drawing it 
through about three Inches; then put the Hook again 
into his Mouth, and let the point and beard come our 
athis Tail; then the Hook and his Tail you muſt tie 
about with-a fine white Thread, and let the body of 
the 1M4nnow be almoſt ſtraight on the Hook : then try 
zpainſt the Stream whether it wil turn ; where note, 
it cannot-turn too faſt, If you want a Innmw, a 
ſmall Loach or Sticklebag will ſerve the turn: if none 
of theſe can be gotten, = may in their ſeaſon have 
an Artificial one made of Cloath by one that is living, 
which I have found to be every whit as good a Bait as 
what are natural, 

If you fiſh with a Natural or. Artificial Fly, then 
follow ſuch directions as I have already preſcribed in 
a foregoing Chapter, which particularly diſcourſes of 
Flies Natural and Artificial. 


Of the UMBER. 


T is the opinion ſome, that the Umber and Graz- 
ling differ onely in Names,andare of a Troat-kind, 
, Fit ſeldom grow to the bigneſs of a Trour, I having 
e Fever ſeen nor heard any exceed the length of eigh« 
6 (cen [nches, 
| Ne frequents ſuch Rivers as the Tronts do, and 
$ taken with the ſame Baits, eſpecially the Fly ; 
nd," being a ſimple Fiſh, is more bold than the 
[rout 15. | 
ln the Winter he abſconds himſelf, but after pri! 
ſo Þ*appears abroad,and is very gameſome and pleaſant. 
, is $15 very tender-mouth'd, and therefore quickly loſt 
ter -he is ſtruck. For what more may be aid, 1 refer 
on F2to the Chapter of the Grazling, 
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FT Hos havei Lyiven you an Alphabetical and ſum. 
mary account of the Nature of Fiſh,' and the ſe. 
veral waysto take them;zaccording to ancient and mo. 
dern experience-:'I ſhall onelypive you more-a ſhort 
diſcovery. of their Haunts ; and ſo Þ-ſhalt-conclude 
this Treatiſe, - : SEW 1! > 
;; Next to. the Art of taking Fiſh, the knowledye of | 1 
their Haunts and proper placesto find therin accor- || « 
ding to their kinds is rightly to be conſidered : for | 
not knowing what Rivers or what parts of them are | . 
fitteſt for your Baits,or what Baits beſt ſute with each | 
River and the fiſh therein contained, you onely angle | a 
atadyentute;and, inftead of reaping ſatisfaction, you 
onely loſe.your pains and:your labour, © ! 
-» Wherefore in the firſt place-you are to underſtand, 
that fiſhes change places with the ſeaſon. Some in the F/v 
Sumner keep always near the top or rim of the Wa- } 0 
ter; others are continually at the bottom. For the 
firſt, you may ahgle with a Float or Fly ; the latter 
are tO be found at the Arches of Bridges, Mill-ponds, } te 
Wears, Flood-gates, &c. In Winter all fiſh in gene- Þ| 
ral fly into deep Waters..' '-* Saeed] 


- | The Barbel, Roach, Dacr, and Ruff delight in ſandy || 
gravelly ground. The deepeſt part of the Riyer and Þ| & 
the Shadows of Trees are equally grateful. 
| & aft!! " | 
\ The Breamg Pike,and Chub chooſe a Clay and'Ouzie * 
ground, The Bream delights moſt in the mitt of a J 1al 
River whoſe: Stream is nottoo! rapid,! bunk ow tee 
gliding : the Pkg is for ſtill Waters full of Fry; and I nie 
Yuche may-the better and ſecorer ſeize his: Prey, he I tur 
requently abſconds himſelf amongſt Waterwdocks, | the 
under Buſhes or Bull-ruſhes. " It . 
wh 


Carp, 


| 
- 
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Carp, Tencb, and Eel frequent ſtill Waters, and 
mhat are foul and muddy.Eelslic lurking under Roots 
or Stones ;. The; Carp is for the deepeſt place of the 
Water; and where Fore. (are green.;Weeds the Carp 
od Tench delight molt of all. Kage, 
| Pearch delight in gentle Streams not too deep, yet 
they muſt not be ſhallow; and a hollow Bank , is their 
chickeſt refuge. 
| Gudgeon love ſandy ground ia gentle Streams, they 
affect ſmall Rivers above the large, or ſmall Brooks, 
and bite beſt in the Spring till they Spawn. 


The Salmon delights molt in Rivers which ebb and 

flow, are large, and have a ſwift current , in ſuch Ri- 

/yers are the greateſt plenty. If the Rivers are rocky 
or weedy, ſo much the better, 


Shad, Thwait, Plaice, and Flounder have the grea- 
+ love for ſalt or brackiſh-Waters which ebb and 
W. | 


The Umber atfe&ts Marly Clay grounds, clear and 
ſwift Streams ;- but they muſt then be far from the 
Sea, for they ſeldom comenear it, 


There are many more Rules to be obſerved, which 
rally hold good, but I will not conclude them in- 
fallible, fince I have found ſome of them (well credi- 
ted) -very falſe; wherefore let every man's expe- 
tieace be his guide in the knowledge of the na- 
ture of Rivers, and the Fiſh their Inhabitants, And 
therefore it will be very requiſite for him that would 
becompleat in the Art of Angling,diligently to obſerve 
whatever River or water he fiſheth:in, whether it be 


L 2 muddy, 


muddy,flimy ſtony,gravelly,fivift,or of aſlow motion, 
And as he muſt have a competent knowledge in Ri. 
-with ; ſo: muſt 'he know the nature of each Fulli;Zand 


, 
. 


zor he ſhall 


'yers, Ponds, or-all fiſhable' waters he' BY tainted 


what Baits are moſt proper for-every kin 


never attain to the reputation of a good experienced 
 Iſfhallconclude this Treatiſe with the*experimen- 
-tal obſervations of an ingenious Gentleman, who hath 
practiced the Art of Fiſhing many, years, and there- 
\fore the more fit to give DireCtipns for the Fight uſe 
alike Angle; 19 -: 151 27 SVO07 © 127 BIRT 
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SEAKASANATEAAL | 


Experimental Obſervations anduſe- 
ful Direftions for the right uſe 
of the Angle, and us a true and 
brief Fpitome of the whole Art 


and Myſtery of the Fiſhing Re- 


| crealion. 


— 


| nnd 


Noun cettainly is fo ignorant to addreſs him- 
ſelf to the River for Recreation, but he will 
: | be mindful to carry neceflary Tack'e with him : be- 
{ | ing compleatly furniſhed therewith, let him in the firſt 
place conſult Sun, Wind, Moon, Stars, and change of 
Air ; for without obſerving Times and Seaſons, his 
= | Tackle, thouh never ſo good, will prove ineffectual, 
Wherefore obſerve, if the Sun be obſcured with 
Clouds, and his Face hidden from your Eyes, then {et 
forth your Ground-baits,and uſe your brighteſt Flies, 
If the Sun ſhine our gloriouſly, then uſe the Jarkelt of 
your Fl.es. Here note, 


If that the Wind be in the South, 
It blows the Fly in the Trout's Mouth. 


If the weather be warm, it is no matter n what 
point of the Compaſs the Wind lieth, ſo that it blow 
L 3 not 
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not too high ; the ſame obſervation holds good at 
Night as well as Day. If the Sun ſhine bright, the 
Moon prove clear, or theStars glitter, there is but 
little ſport to be expected. 

Gentlemen, I write to you that have more than 
common experience in the Art of Angling, and there- 


fore I hope you will not expect that I ſhonld here in- 


form you how to proſecute the little recreation of the 
Thames, how to catch Bleak, Dace, &c. lince there is 
hardly any. young beginner that [is ignorant thereof : 
Whereof omitting ſuch trifling diſcourſe, I ſhall fall 
upon that which is ſomewhat more material, and firſt, 
' how to take Eels, When the Angler ſtaysa night or 
two, let him take five or ſix Lines (or what number 
he thinks fit) each of them about ſixteen yards long , 
and at eyery two yards long make a Nooſe to hang on 
a hook armed either to double Thread, or Silk-twiſt, 
for it is better then Wyre. His Hooks muſt be baited 


with Millers-thumbs, Loaches, Minnows Or Gudgeons :.. 


to every Nooſe there muſt bea Line .baited , andall 
The Lines muſt ly croſs the River in the deepeſt place, 
either with Stones or pegged lying in the bottom, you 
muſt watch all njght, or riſe as ſoon as ever It is 
break of day { or elſe you will loſe divers that were 
hung) and draw up the Lines, on each of which 1 
have known two or three Eels or Gr: 


0s. 
Every one that delights in Fly-blhing ought to | 


learn the way of making two ſorts of Artificial Flies , 
the Palmer ribbed with Silver'or Gold, and the May- 
fly, both which are theground of all Flies. 

; In the making of the Palmer-Fly he muſt arm his 
Line on the inſi.!e of the Hook ; then with a pair of 
Sizers let him cut ſo much of the brown of a Mal- 
lards Feathers as he ſhall think ſufficient to make the 
Wings ; then let him lay the outermoſt part of the 


Feather nextthe Hook, and the point of the Feather 
| | L0- 
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towards the Shank of the Hook ;, Iet him whip it 
three or four times about the Hook with the ſame 
Silk he armed the Hook ; then make his Silk faſt : 
then let him take the Hackle of the neck of a Cock 
or Capon (but a Plovers Top is beſt) and let him take 
off the _ne {ide of the Feather ; and then he muſt take 
|| the. Hackle-ſfilk , or Gold ot Silver thread; and let 
lim make all theſe faſt at the bent of the Hook, 
forking them up to the Wings ; every bout ſhifting 
his Fivgers, and making a ſtop, then the Gold will 
fall right, and let him make faſt: then work up the 
Backle to the ſame place, and make it faſt : after this 
kt him take the Hook betwixt his Finger and Thumb 
In the left hand with Needle or Pin, and part the 
Wings in twain ; then with the Arming-ſilk (having 
aſtned all hitherto) let him whip.it about as ic falleth 
croſs between the Wings, and with his Thumb he 
muſt turn the point of the Feather towards the bent 
of the Hook : then Jet him work it three or four 
F times about the ſhank, ſo faſten it, and view the pro- 
portion for other Flies. 

If he make the grounds of Hogs-wool, ſandy,black, 
or white,or Bears-wool, or of a red Bullock two years 
old, he muſt work theſe grounds on a waxed Silk,and 
muſt arm and ſet on the Wings as aforeſaid. 

The body of the May-fly muſt be wrought with 
| ome of theſe grounds , which will be admirably well 
when ribbed with black Hair. The Oak-fly he muſt 
make with Orange-Tawny and black, for the body ; 
2pd the brown of the Mallards Feather for the Wings. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is the Floating for 
Scale-Fiſh in Pond, or River : Firſt, take notice that 
the Feed brings the Fiſh together, as the Sheep to the 
Pen ; and there is no better in all Angling for Feed, 
than Bloud and Graips ; though Paſte is good yet in- 
eriour to theſe. 

Next 
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Next, let him obſerve to plumb his groond, Ang: 
ling with fine Tackle, as ſingle hair for half the Ling 
next the Hook, round and ſmall plumbed according 
to his Float. There is a ſmal] red worm. with a yel- 


Jow tip on his Tail, which is an excellent bait for this] 


fort of Fiſh or any other,Other ſpecial baits are theſe: 
Brandlings, Gentles, Paſte or Cadice (otherwiſe call'd 
Cock-bait.) They lie in Gravelly husk under the ſtones 
in the River, | 

There is a way of Trowling for Pike with an Ha 
Zle rod of Twelve foot leng, with a Ring of Wyre 
on the top of the Rod for the Line to run through; 
within two foot of the hottom of the Rod, there isa 
hole made to put ina Wind to turn with a Barrel, to 
gathersS:p the Line and looſe it at pleaſure: This js 
the beſt manner of Trowling. 

There is another way to take more Pikes either 1n 
Meere, Pond, or River, than any Trowler with his 
Rod can do ; which is done after this manner. | 
” Takea forked ſtick with a Line of Twelve yards 
Jong wourd upon it ; at the upper end leave abouta 
yard, either to tic a bunch of Flags, or a Bladder to 
buoy up the Fiſh,and to carry 1t from the ground, The 
Bait muſt be a live fiſh, either Dace, Gudgeon, Roach, 
or ſmall Trout : The forked ſtick muſt have a flitin 
the one ſide of the Fork to put in the Line, that he 
may fect his live fiſh to ſwim at a gage, that when a 
Pike taketh the Bait, he may have the full liberty of 
the line for his feed. He may turn theſe looſe either 
in Pond or River, in the Porid with the Wind all day 
Jong, the more the better : 'at night let him ſet ſome 
ſmall weight that he may ſtay the Buoy till the Fiſh 
taketh ir: | e's he | 
* For the River he muſt turn all looſe with the 
Stream; the Hooks muſt be double, the' Shanks mult 
Le ſomewhat ſkorter then ordinary ; for the wo 
Me 8 , , | tne 
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the Hook is off the Shank, without doubt it will leſs 


'hurtthefiſh : and it muſt be armed with ſmall Wyre 


well-ſoftned ; but certainly a hook armed with twiſt- 
ed Silk is better. | 

If yon arm your hook with Wyre, the Needle muſt 
be made withan Eye; then muſt he take one of thoſe 


living Baits, and with one of his Needles enter within 


a Straws breadth of the Gill of the Fiſh, ſo pull-rhe 
Needle betwixt the Skin and the Fiſh, then pull the 
Needle out at the hindmoſt Fin, and draw the Armin 
thorough the Fiſh, until the Hook come to lie cloſe to 
the Fiſhes Body - having ſo done, Jer him put off in 
Meere or pond with the Wind ; in the River with - 
the Stream - the more that he pulls off in Meere or 
Pond, he is the likelier to have the greater Paltime. 
There is a time when Pikes go a Frogging in Ditch- 
es, andin the River to Sun them, as in May, June, 
and 7aly ; at theſe times you ſhall hardly miſs one in 


-twenty; and thus muſt the Angler deal with them. 


Let him take a Line of Seven or Eight foot , and let 
him arm a large Hook of the largeſt ſize that 1s made, 
and arm it to his Line; let him lead the ſhank of his 
Hook neatly, of ſuch a weight that he may guide the 


Hook at (his pleaſe. He may ſtrike the Pike thar 


he ſees with the bare Hook where he pleaſes. This Line 


and Hook doth far exceed Snaring. 


In the taking of a'Cayp either in Pond or River, if 
the Angler intends to add Profit to his Pleaſure , he 
muſt take a Peck of Ale-Grains and a good quantity 
of any Blood, and mix the Grains together , with 
which let him bait the Ground wherein he intends to 
Angle. This feed will wonderfully attract the Scale- 
ſh, as Carp, Tench, Roach, Dace, and Bream. In the 
Morning early let him proſecute his paſtime, plumb- 
Ing his ground, and Angling for a Carp with a ſtrong 
Line: the bait muſt be either faſte, or a knotred red 

| Worm 
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, Worm; by this means he ſhall find ſport enough. ; 

_ Inthe Taking of a Trout with. Ground-baits thus 

mult the Angler do : In the firſt place he mult. have a 
- neat taper Rod, light before, with a tender Hazle 
top. He may Angle with a ſingle hair of five lengths, 
onetied to the other for the bottom of the Line, and 
a Line of three hair'd links for the upper part; and ſo 
if he have room enough he may take the largeſt 
Trout that ſwims in the River. He that angles with 
a line made of three hair'd links at the bottom, and 
more at the top, may take Troxts; but he that Angles 
with one Hair , ſhall take five Trouts to the others 
one - For this Fiſh is very quick fighted ; therefore 
the Angler both day & Night muſt keep out of ſight. 
He muſt Angle with the point of his Rod down the 
Stream. 
- Hemuſtbegin to Angle in arch with the Ground- 
baits allday long : bur if it prove clear and bright, he 
mult take the Morning and i: yening, or elſe his labour 
will be in vain. 

He that Angles with Ground-baits, muſt fir his 
Tackle to his Rod, and begin at the uppe; end of the 
Stream, carrying his Line with an upright hand;feel- 
ing the Plummet running on the ground ſome fen 
Inches fromthe Hook, plumbing his Line according 
to the ſwiftneſs of the Stream that he Angles in, for 
one Plummet will not ſerve for all Streams. 

For his Bait let him take the red knotted Worm, 
which is very good where Brandlings are not to be had, 
The Afinmow (or as ſome call ita Perk) is a ſingular 
Bait for a Trout ;, for he will come as boldly at it asa 
Maſtiff-dog at a Bear. It will be advantageous to 
him in his angling to uſe a Line made of three Silks 
and three Hairs twiſted for the uppermolit part of the 
Line,and two Silks and two Hairs twiſted for the bot- 
tom next the Hook, with a Swivel nigh to the middle 


of 
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f his Line, with an indifferent large hook: ' Let him 
ait his hook with a 14ew, putting the hook through 
he lowermoſt part of his mouth, ſo draw the Hook 
wrough zrhen put the'hook in at the mouth again, and 

kt the point of the hook come out at the bindmoſt 
In ;. then let him draw' his Line, and the Afirmows 
jouth will cloſe,that no Water will get into his Belly. 

ks I faid before, he muſt angle with the! point of his 

dd down the Stream, drawing the Afimmow up the 
Stream by little and little nigh the topof the Water : 
he Trot ſeeing the bait will come moſt fiercely at ir; 
ut the Angler muſt not then preſentlyſtrike : this is 
3 true way without Lead; for many times they will 
ome to the Lead, and forſake the Afirnow. 

The next direCtion is/how to angle with a Fly for a 
ſrout. 1n the firſt place let the Angler fit himſelf with 
zHazle of ene piece or two ſet conveniently together, 
ht and pliable. The lower part of his Line nexc 
te Fly muſt be of three or four hair'd Links ; bur 
The can attain (as aforeſaid) to angle with a fingle 
Mir, he ſhall meet with more-prohit and pleaſure. 

Before he begin to angle, having thewind on his 
ack, let him try how far he can caſt his Line, 

* at what length his Fly, and let him be careful 
hat the Fly fall firſt on the Water ; for if any of the 
Line light upon the Water, he had better ro have 
ood Itill than to have thrown at all. He mult al- 
mays caſt down the Stream , with the Wind behind 
ad the Sun before him ; it isa great advantage to 
tave either Sun or Moon before him. 

March is the moneth for him to begin to angle with 
he Fly ; but if the 'Wearher prove windy or clou- 
ly, there are ſeveral ſorts of Palmers that are good 
" Fit that time: The firſt is a black Palmer ribbed 
" With Silver: The ſecond a black Palmer with an 


drange-tawny Body ; Thirdly, a Palmer whole -_ 
y 
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dy is all black +'Laſtly, there isa [red Palmer. ribbed 
with Gold, and a red Hackle mixed with Orange 
Cruel. - Theſe Flies. ſerve all the year long Morning 
and Evening,” whether Windy. or Cloudy Weather, 


Bur if the Air prove ſerene, he may then imitate the! 


Hawrthorn-fly, which is all black and very ſmall, and 
the ſmaller the better. *-// 
In Afay let him take the AZay-fly and imitate that, 
which is made ſeveral ways::: Some make them with 
a ſhamniy Body;:?tis beſt with black Hair - Others 
make them with ſandy Hogs-wool, ribbed. with 
- black Silk, and winged with a Mallards Feather 
ſeveral ways, according to the humour of the Angler, 
Another called the Oak-fly, is made of Orange co- 
lonred Cruel, and black, with a brown Wing: Laſt- 
ly, there is another Fly," the Body whereof is made 
of the ſtrainof a Peacock's Feather, which is yery 


good in a bright day. Theſe ſeveral ſorts of Flies 


will ſervepghe whole year,obſerving the times and ſea- 
ſons. 


Here note, that the lighteſt Flies are for cloudy and - 


darkjWeather,the darkeſt for bright and light,and the 
reſt for indifferent ſeaſons, for which his own Judge- 
ment, Diſcretion, and Experience miſt guide him. 
Of late days the Hogs-wool of ſeveral colours, the 
Wool of a red Heifer and Bears-wool are made uſe 
of, which make good grounds, and excellent paſtime. 

The Nataral-fly is a ſure way of Angling to Aug- 
ment the Anglers Recreation. Now how to find 
them take notice that the 2fay-fly is to be found play- 
ing at the River ſide, eſpecially againſt the Rain. 

The Oak-flyis to be found on the But of an Oak, or 
an Aſh, from the beginning of Mey to the end of 4: 
guft :- It isa browntſh Fly, and ſtands always with his 
head towards the 'Rootof the Tree, very ealy to be 
found. I | W', 
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The Black-fily is'to be fond on_eyery Hawthorn- 
buſh, after the Buds are come forth. 

Now with theſe Flies he muſt uſe fuchia Rod as to 
angle with the ground-bait : the. Ling muſt not be 
ſo as'the Rod. 

Let the Angler withdraw his Flic as he ſhall find 
it moſbcouvenient anq advantageous in his Angling. 
When he comes to deep Water (whofe motion is þut 


flow.) let him make his Line about two yards long , 


and dop his Fly behind aBuſh, and he ſhall fiad incom- 


parable ſport. 

The Wway'to\make the beſt Paſte, is 0 take a con- 
veniea! vaſtity of freſh Byttex, as wo Sheeps-ſuet 
that is Trelh, 4 ſufficient quantity of the ſtrongeſt 
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The Hunter, 
A DISCOURSE of 
HORSEMANSHIP: 


| DireQing 
ſhe ripht way to breed, keep, and rain 
a HORSE, for ordinary Hunting 
and Plates. 


OXFORD, 
inted by £, L'chfeld, Printer to che Univerſity, for 
Nuholas Cir. 1685, 
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The HUNTER. 


C H AP. I. 


of Hunting- Horſgs in general, their Ex-. ' 
cellency, and the neceſſity and benefit 
of the Art of Keeping, 


[ Shall omit to ſpeak in praiſe of Hunting in gene- 
ral, ſince I would avoid (as muth as might be)Re- 
petitions, and that it is already done at the Begin: 
ing of the foregoing Book, with more Addreſs than | 
am Maſter of. But ſince that Author hath ſpoke 
nothing of the Hunting-Horfe, which is a principa 
Inſtrument of that Excellent Recreation, 1 delire leave 
to ſpeak a word in his Behalf. In Behalf, 1 fay, of 
this noble Creature, to whom all that are Followers 
of Hunting are oblig'd : ſince it is by his Serengths 
and Yieowr that we gratific at caſe our Eyes and Ears 
with al the Pleaſures that Hunting aftords ; and with- 
out whoſe Aſliſtance, a great part of us could enjoy 
it alittle more than in Imagination, 

But tis not to us only, that are Huntſmer, but to 
all Mankind, that the Hunter is (or may be) ſervice- 
able. Has our Prince, or Country occaſion for our 
Service in the Field : on whax Horſe can we venture 
our Lives more _ſecnrely, than on the Hunter? His 
Readineſs to obey the Hand and Heel, equals him to the 

A2 Man 


2 The Yunting-horſe. 
Manag'd Horſe. His being ug'd to gallop on all ſorts 
G?ounds, as well ſteep places as deep Earths, has 
O ſteel d bis Courage, that he. declines no Military 
ſervice you can put' him on, Are there Ambuſcado's 
to be laid, Diſcoveries-to be made, ſpeedy and long 


Marches to be perform'd ; or any -other Service, 


wherein Strength of Body, Purity of Wind, or Swift- 
neſs, are requir'd? The General may in any of theſe 
caſes rely on the, Hunter, with as mach Confidence, 
as on the Horſe that'is dreſs'd in the Manage, 

In times of Peace he is equally-. Uſeful,”not only for 
Pleaſure, but alſo for Neceſſity, and Profit, How 
-divetting to the Eyes, is a Beautiful Horſe after a 
Pack of Dogs? and with how much eaſe. ro our Bo- 
dies, and delight to our Minds, are we carried vþ to 
them ;, with ſo much Yigour and Pride to be diſcern'd 
In his Countenance, 2s it he emulated the Hourds in 


their Speed, and was deſirous to excell them, in his 


Obedience to their common Lord. 


How Neceſſary is the Hunter beyond all other Hor- 


— ſes, if his Maſters urgent Affairs (where either Life 
or Fortune are in hazard, ) exact the performance of 
a long Fourney in a ſhort Time. If. his Maſter, in hopes 
' of Advantage, has match'd him againſt any other 
Horſe ; iow ready and willing is he, to perform the 
Utmoſt that Nature 1s Capable of, or his Maſter can 
reaſonably expect fzom Him ? aud having 4rt joyn'd 
to his natural Abilities, will not only excell all other 
Horſes, but accompliſh things beyond his Maſters 
Hopes, or Expettations; for without its Aſſiſtance in 
Dieting and Exerciſe, no Horſe can follow the Hounds, 
or indeed undergo any other 'extreme Labour, with- 
out hazarding the melting his Greaſe, the breaking of 
bis Wind, or foundring him either in Feet, or Body : all 
which are conſequences of immaderate Labour, atid 
I2norance in this Art. 
T hat 
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by In his Cotte to the brug ( Edit, "00 ) where 
erthe Umbrage of his Love to Horſes and in pity 

df the Hardſhips they undergo in Hunting, he ex- 
treamly inveighs againſt it, as the Sowrſe of all their 
Miſeries. But that 1 ma ay not be tax'd of Prevarica- 
tzon by-my Reader, and for his ſatisfaction I ſhall ſet 
down his Words, which are theſe. 

"If the Nobility and Gentry of this our Iſle of Great 
Britain, did truly know how bonourable, and how com- 
mendable Horſemanſhip were, and how mich they are 

eem d and admir 'd, who are the true Profeſſors thereof, 
they would labour more than they now do, to breed and to 
have good Horſes ;, but it much troubleth me to ſee, how 
little Eſteem Gentlemen have thereof. Some Horſes they 
have, though not for Mannage, yet for Hunting : but 
What manner of Hunting ? Fox-bunting forſooth,or Har- 
riers, which be as fleet as petty Grey-bounds, wherewith 


they 
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The Yuntingorſe. 
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they do-ſo much over-ſtrain the" ſtrength of theſe po | 
of, ran the rtf ih 


s, routh Clays 


Horſes, (forcing them over deep 


wet and rough Sands,) that albeit thoſe Horſti be 


ng and able, yet art they ſo toil'd out therewith, 


that when they come "home at i 2 they would yt, 


Heart of him that loveth an Horſe to ſee them ſo emired, 


blooded, urred, lamentably ſpent, and tyred out ;, where- 


a if ſuch Horſes bad been ridden to the Great-Saddle 
and Cannon, they would infinitely have delighted all min 
that ſhould have beheld them. © | 
© this I anſwer, that for 'my own-part I am not 
very fond of Fox hunting ; but I can ſee no Reaſun 
why Perſons of Honour ſhould not gratifie their Fancies 
with this Recreation, ſince from the beginning Hories 
were made for the ſervice of Mn; and doubtleſs for 
their Recreation, as well as more neceſſary Uſes. And 
I am very confident, that if Horſes be rra:rd,dieted, 
- and ridden according to Art, there will be left no 
ground for this Obje&tion. For by cod Feeding Faint- 
neſs would be prevented ; and by Airing, and due 
Exerciſe, the Horſes Wind would be > improv'd, 
that no moderate Labour” would burt him ; nay, 
though. a Horſe by :mmoderate Riding, were reduc'd 
to ſuch Tragical Exigencies, as De Grey mentions, yet 
by the Aſſiltance of Art Nature may be in Twenty 
four hours Fpace 10 reliey'd, that all thoſe dangerous 
Symptoms at be remov'd, and all the Natural Faculties 
act as formerly. | J 
Now as to the laſt part of his Argument, I appeal 
toall the greateſt Maſters of Academies here, or in 
Foreign Parts, whether in the Mamage, the Spurs 
are'nor as much us'd, (not to ſay more, ) as in Hon 
ing; and the Duke of Newcaſtle in his Merhode Nous 
elle in 80. p. $5. ſays, #1 nya point d Exerciſe fi vio- 
lent pour les Chevaux que celuy de Manege; that is, 
There 1s no Exerciſe 10 vielent tor Horſes as the Man- 
nage : 


LI S-- $3 2 
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hege; lothat, you ſee Hunting is not the only v;olent 
Exerciſe : and Salomon dels Brove goes further "in 


his Cavalariſe Franxoiſe, —_ us, that ie, 
Horſes. ſhould fometimes be us'd to the Chaſe, fire 
hunting alliſts his wind, and brings him to. a civil Ac- 
qua:ntance With other Horſes : inferring from hence, 
that hanting procures to an Horſe rwe Benefits, viz. 
Speed and Strength, and reforms in him two Vices, 
Salvageneſs and Reftiveneſs. 

Secondly, there are others, that- though they may 
approve of keeping their Horſes clean, yet are not 
reconciF'd to hunting ; but being either, Admirers of 
Conrſmg, or elle keeping Horſes only for the benefit 
of their health, and the taking the Ar ; will not be 
I but that they can bring their Horſes to 

he ſame Perfef;on wittiout hanting, as-with it. 
- To anſwer the firſt of theſe, I mean Courſers ; I 
affirm, *tis impoſſible to attain the end of this 4re by 
that Means : for beiag oblig'd in ſearch of their Game 
to toil their Horſes all day, over deep Fallows, ina 
foot-pace only, they are likelier to bring their Hor- 
| B ſes to Wearineſs than Porfefiion. 
| F. And the fame 4ſwer may ferve the Others likewiſe: 
for Riding a Horſe up and down the Field after no- 
thing, brings a Wearzneſs and Diſlike to an Horſe 'in 
his Exercife, through his Ignorance of the Time, 
. I vhen his Labour ſhall ceaſe ; whether, or to what 
End he is ſo lIabour'd. Whereas on the contrary, an 
| | Horſe naturally takes delight in ſolenig the Dogs, 

and ſeems pleas'd with their Adv/ick, as is evident by. 
his procking up his Ears, gazing on them, and preſſing 
to gallop towards them, when ever he hears them in 
fab ery, ( though at a diſtance.) Nay further, I have 

n Maſter of a Stonehorſe, that ſo entirely lov'd the 
Hounds, that when at any time (through eagerneſs 


of Sport, and deſire to ſave the Hare from being 
£ eAren 
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That Hunters are ſometimes Lame, 1 do nat. deny : 
Hut cannot allow, that it proceeds alwaies: from this 
Exerciſe, For 'tis the Indsferetion of the Riders, in o- 
wverſtraining their Horſes at Leaps; and by that meanes, 
ſometimes os them cnthe back-ſinews, catching in 
their ſoos, and ſuch like, and not the Sport, thats the 
.Ccauſe of Lameneſs. But-on the.contrary.,; I will un- 
:dertake to ſhew, any man Twenty other -Horſes lame 
(which never knew what belong'd tor 'Hwunting) for 


One Hunter. There are ſeveral other Reafpns.- belides 


Flunting to be given for Lameneſs ;, as for Inſtance. 
HAuch Travel ' though but moderate , if care be want- 
Ing) will produce I:z4-galls, and Splints, which are 
the fore-runners of Lameneſs. Want of Exerciſe will 


ſtraiten the Hoofs, and dry up the ſinews; and too much, 


negligence in Travazl occalions Surbating, Foundring, 
and Gravailing. Horſes ons the Road oftentimes 
ſtumble, and now and then fad, and ſo become Lame, 
Nay, aSlip ,\ or an Over-reach are as Incident to the 
Pad, as to the Humer. And to conclude, the Horſe 
that is Dreſs 4, is more liable to a Strainiz the Backs 
and Fillets, than the Hunter ; by meanes. of his ſbort- 
turns: 1 that you may perceive that Lameneſs Is E- 
pidemical ,.and therelore no more to be objeted a- 
gaink Huntivg-Horſes, than the reſt of that Species. + 
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The Dunting-horſe. 7 
- Fourthly,” Some again are. Enemies to this re of- 
Dyeting Horſts in particular ; affirming,that1uch exa&# 


Diet 'niakes* them tender ,. fickly; and takes them off 


their Stomach : and: that the Charges atenot only 


- great, butlikewiſe unneceſſary. 


To the'Firſt part of this Obietion, T anfer, that 
an Horſe is/o far from: being 1nade'tender ; or loſing 
his Appefite, by ſuch extream and ſeveraFFeedings, 
if he have proportionate-Exerciſe, that it rather in-: 
ures him to hardſhip. For much Labour (at not too 
violent) either in Manor Beaſt, inſtead of weakning 
the Ssomack, and cauſing Sickneſs, does rather. advance 
the Appetite and preſerve his Health; and it may-be' 
obſerved, that it doth oftner heighten than decay 
the Stomack, In like manner moderate Airings pu- 
rify his Wind , and both together render him Heal- 
thy, and fit for Service. _ 

As to the ſeveral ſorts of Food, we ſhall prove in 


- theſequel, that every part of it is both nouriſhing, 


and natural to all Horſes Conſtitutions ; ſo that con- 
ſequently, tis not only allowable, but neceſſary-: And 
to prove this, needs no more; than to ride an ordi- 


nary Horſe drawn clean, a days Hunting ,or three Heats, 


and a Courſe, againſt the beſt of thoſe Horſes, which 
are kept by ſuch Perſons who think that halt a Peck a 


' Day, and fetching his water at the next Spring 1s 


Horſemanſhip ſufficient 3 and they will: ind, by keep- 
ing and Exerciſe, the Ordinary Horſe will become long 
winded, and ſtick_ at Mark,; when the other that is 
Foul-fed, and fat , will ſoon give ont-, for- want, of. 


Wind; cr otherwiſe if he be hardy will dy under 


the Spur ; whereas if the untrained Horſe had heen 

rightly ordered he would have worſted Twenty ſuch 

Horſes.” X 

Now to the Charges of Keeping , Fifty Shillings 4 

Tear disburs'd for Bread, belides Haz , Straw , Co " 
al 


8 The Dunting-horſe. 
and Phyſich., (which all Horſes of Value mult be allow- 
ed) is all that will be requiſite, to keep an Horſe in 


4$ good State for Ordinary Hunting , as any Horſe 
whatſoever., .Laſtly by being Skilful in the Art of 


Keeping , this Advantage will inſue; that no Diſtem- 
per relating either to the Head or Body can conceal 
themſelves from his keepers knowledge, whoſe Skill 
will inform him, how to put a ſtop to them, before 
they have made any conſiderable) Advarces to the 
Horſes Prejudice. And he that grudges ſo ſmall an 
Expence on. ſo noble and uſeful'a Creature as an 
Horſe is, deſerves never to come on the back of 
One. 


CHAP. II. 


Of Breeding, the Choice of 4 Stallion, and 
Mares, with ſome general Remarks 
on Marks and Colours. 


Ince Greation and Generation preceeded the Ay: 
I of Riding, and that the firſt thing which is of 
Govrſe ro be treated of, is the Choice of an Horſe fit 
for this exerciſe of Hunting, I ſhall ſpeak ſomthing 
curſorily of the Art of Breeding, before I treat of the 
Hunter ready far ſervice. To them therefore that 
have grounds«convenient for Breed, I ſhall dire this 
part of my diſcourſe : and Iay them down ſome few 
Rules that may be ſerviceable to them, though I ſhall 


be as brief as poſlible , and refer them to Markham, 
de Grey, Morgan, Almond, and Farring Compleated, 


(which is colle&ted from the forementioned Authors 
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.... > Pntinghorle.  » 
Markbain and 2 Grey ) all which have treated of the 
J Art of Breeding more at large. SOR 
-* Firſt therefore 1 wonld adviſe you to buy either an 
= Horſe (if you can procure him,) a Spaniard, a 
Tick, or a Barb, for yout Stallion, that is well ſhap'd, 
of a good Colour to beantify your Race, arid v 
mark 4, to agree with moſt mens Opinions; thoygh 
otherwiſe they are not fo ſfignificative as Mr. Bluzde- 
ile, and his 7:alsanr Author Frederigo Grifſone, would 
have us believe. No | 
'To begin with the Arabian ; Merchants, and other 
Gentlemen that have. rravell'd thofe parts; reporr, 
that the right Arabian are valu'd at an incredible, as 
wel! 'as ah intolerable Rate z being ' priz'd at Five 
bandred, others ſay at one, two, and three thouſand 
Pdunds an ;Horſe ; that the Arabs are as careful of 
keeping the Genealogies of their Horſes, as Princes in 
Kerping their Pedigrees ; that they keep them with. 
edalt; and that each Son's Portion is uſually ' rwo 
Suits of Army, two Cymeters, and one of theſe Horſes. 
The Arabs boaſt, that they will ride fourſcore miles 2 
day, without drawing Bitt : which his been per- 
form'd by ſeveral of our Engliſh Horſes, - But much 
more” was atchiey'd. by an High-way-man's Horſe ; 
who having taken'a Booty, onthe ſame'day rode him 
from .. London to York, being . One hundred and Fifty © 
Mhles. Notwithſtanding their great value, and the 
difficulty in brigging them from. Scanderoon to Eng- 
land by Sea; yer by the care, and at the charge of 
ſome Breeders in the North, the Arabian Horſe 13-no 
BLanger to thoſe parts ; where Perſons who have the 
euriolity, may (as'l preſume) at this Day ſee ſome of 
the Race, if not a true Arabian Stallion. 
' The Spaniſh Horſe (according to the Ditke of New- 
caſtle) is the Nobleft Horſe in the world, and rhe moſt 
| #eantiful that can be 3 no Horſe is fo curiouſly _— 
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beſt Stallion in the” world, , whether, you, deſign your; 
Breed for the Manyage,. the War, the. Pad, Hunting, 
ar for Running Horkes. But as he, is, excellent, ſo he. 
wants not for price,. Three or. Foxr hundred Piſtols: 
being a common Ra e for a.Spanþþ Horle.. Several, 
have been fold for, Seven hundred, Eight ÞDundges and. 
a Thoxſand P:ſtclsa piece,; and One particular lorſe, , 
called el Bravo, that was. ſent to the Arch-Duke. Leo... 
pold, was held worth as much as a Mannour. of a. 
Thouſand Crowns a year, . The beſt Spaniſh Horſes are 
bred. in, A:dalouzza, and particularly at Cordova, 
where the Xing has many. Srudd:. of Mares, and fo. 
haveſeyeral of the Span: Nobility and Gentry. Now. . 
beſides the. great price... at firſt, the. Charges of the 

Foyrney from Spain to England will be. yery confidera- 

ble; for- firſt, he. muſt: travel from Andalouria, to. - 
Bilho, or St Sebaſtien, the neereſt'Parts to Erglayd, 
andis at leaſt Four bundred Miles : and. in that hot. 


Countxy you cannat with Yafety *ayet your "Horſe | 


above twenty Miles a day , then there s 'the Expence, 
of your Grogjs:and, Farreer,. beſides the .caſualty of 
Lameneſs, Sickneſs, une Death :. 10 that though he do. ; 
Prove an Extraordinary good Horle,. hy that time. be,, 
arriyes.at your own home he will likewiſe be an. Ex, 
rao diuary dear One. Ae i | 


cauty,. but ſomewhat odd;fhap'd,. his head. being - 


ſomewhat like that of a Camel;. He hath excellent 
Eyes, a thin Neck excellently riſen, and ſomewhat 
large of body : his Croup is ike that of a 24ule;,. bis 
Legs not ſo xnderlimb'd as thoſe'of the Barb, but. very 


ſmewy, good Paiterns, and good Hoofs ;, They never, 


amble, but tratwery well ; ang are accounted at this 
preſent better Stallions for Gallopers than Barbs, as 
: wen I come to ſpeak of them) I ſhall ſhew. 

; | Some 


all oyer from Heqd.$4; Group, and he is abſolu ely.the- 
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The. Turks little inferior to the :Spaniſh Horſe in. 
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| © Some Merchants affirm, that' there cannot- be a 
'| "ttiote noble and divertive fight toa Lover of ' Horſes, 
"than to walkinto the Paſtures near Conſtantinople; a- 
-bout Soyling-time, where he may ſee many hundred 
«2Allant Horſes tethred, and every Horſe has his 4+- 
tendant or Keeper, with his little Tex (pla&d near 
*him) to lie in, that he may Iook to him, and take 
"care fo ſhift him to freſh Graſs, as occaſion requires. 
- The Price of a Turk is commonly One hundred'or 
 -One hundred and Fifty Pounds a Horſe, and- when 
"'bonght tis difficytt to get a Paſs; the Grand Segnior 
being ſo very ſtrict, that He ſeldom (but upon ex- 
' traordinary oecaſions) permits any of this Horſes to 
 ÞE exported his Dominions. + But- if (when obtain'd) 
you travel by Land, without a'Twrkor two for your 
'Convoy, you Will beſureto havethem ſeiz'd on by the 
way. -- then, as in the former, ſo here, you willfind 
'the ſame difficylties of a /ong Journey, ( for you muſt 
- come throvgh Germany, which is a long way,) aud 
the ſame charees attending it, I mean your Groomand 
Farrier,- who mnlt be caretul -that they entruſt no 
Perſons whatſoever with the care of him, bnt them- 
ſelves, eſpecially'in ſhooing of him : For tis the com- 
mon practice beyond Sea, (as well as here ) where 
they diſcover a fine Horſe, $0 hire a Farrier tO prick, 
\ him; that they may buy him for a Stallion. 

- But ſome People chuſe to buy Horſes, at Smyrna in 
Anatolia, and from thence, as likewiſe from Conſtar- 
; tznople, tranſport them to England by Sea z which, 
E if the Wind ſerve rig br, arrive in England in a month, 
' though nrrally the Merchants make their Yoyages 
little leſs than a Quarter of a year. 

* The Barb is little inferior to any of theformer-in 

beauty, only he is accounted by'our Modern Breeders 
to0 Render and 7 ady-like to breed on : and therefore-in 

the North, at this inſtant, they prefer 'the Spenſs 
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'Horſe arfd Turk before him. He.is ſo lazy and nel 


gligent; in his welk, that he will humble On. Carpee- 
Sround. His Trot is like that of a aw, his Gale 


low, and with much eaſe to himſelf. But he hy 
the moſt part ſmewy, and nervous, excellently winded, 


and good for a Corrſe, if he be not over-weighted, _ 
The: Monntain-Barbs are accounted tbe beſt, be« 
cauſe they are the ſtrongeſt and largeſt, They. be- 
long to the Alarbes, who value them as much them- 
ſelves, as they are priz'd by any other Nations, and 
therefore they will not part with them. to any Per- 
ſons except to the Prince of the. Band to which they 
belong; who can at any time, at his pleaſure, com- 
mand them for his own uſe, But for the other more 
ordinary ſort, tliey are to be met with pretty com- 
mon, in the hands of ſeyeral of our Nobility and Gen« 


ery; on if you ſend into Languedoc and Provence in | 


France, they may be there bought for forry or 
Ps#ols a Hotſe. "oc if you will ſend Treg os 
you may have one for Thirty Pounds, or thereabouts. 
But here too tbe charges and journey will be great ; 
for though from Tan to Marſelles in France be no 
great Voyage, yet from Marſelles to Callais by Land 
meaſures the length of all Franee, and from thence 
they are.ſhipt for Eng lang. . F 
The next thing of courſe to be treated of, - is the 

choice of your Mares, and the fitteſt are to breed 
out of, according to the-Duke of Newcaſtle's opinion, 
Is one that has been bred of an Engliſh Mare, and a 
Stallion of either of theſe Races; but if ſuch a Mare 
be not to be got, then make choice of a right bred 
Engliſh Mare by Sire and Dam, that is well fore-hand- 
ed, well underlaid, and ſtrong put together in general; 
and.in particular, ſee that ſhe have a lean Head, wide 
Neſtrils, open Chaul, a big Weaſand,. and the Winapipe 


freight and loofe, and.chule her about five or fix your 
| old, 
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| Now for the Food of the Stallion, I would have you 
keep him as high as poſsible for four or five months 
before the time of Covering, with old clean Oats, and - 
Jphit Beans, well bulPd ; to which you may add, if 
. you pleaſe, Bread, (ſuch as in this Book ſhall behere- - 
after directed) and now and then, for variety, you 
way give him an handful of clean Wheat, or Oats waſht 
in ſtrong Ale; but as for Bay-ſalt, and Amniſeeds, 
which Mr. Morgan, in his Perfettion of Horſemanſhip, 
adviſes fhould. be ſcatter'd amongſt his Provender, 
' Tholkd them ſuperfluous whilſt the Horſe 1s in health, 
but be ſure let him have plenty of good old fweee Hay, 
well cleanſed from Duſt, and good Wheat-ſtraw to 
lie on ; and ket him be watred twice every day at 
ſome fair running Spring, or elſe a clear ſtanding 
 Pond-water (where the other is not to be had) near. 
ſome Meadow or level piece of Ground, where you 
may gallop him after he hath drunk. When you 
have brovght him to the water, do not ſuffer him to 
drink his F11l at the firſt, but after he has taken his 
firſt draught, gallop and ſcope him up and down a 
little to warm it,and then bring him to the water a- 
gain, and let him drink what he pleaſe, andafter that 
- gallop him as you did before, never leaving the Wa. 
}ter till you find he will drink no more, By this 
- means you will prevent, raw Crudities, which the 
Coldnefs of the Water would produce to the detri- 
- ment of the Stomach, if you had permitted him'to 
'drink his fill at firſt ; whereas you allowing him his 
ill (though by degrees) at laſt, you keep his Body 
from drying too faſt. And this I take to be much 
better for your Horſes than (according to the fore- 
cited Morgan) to incourage his Water with Whitewine, 
to quay the cold quality thereof: for Natare it ſelf 


| old, and be ſure that the Stallion be not too old. 


is the Direfreſs tor the expulſion ofher _ 
eſpe- 
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eſpecialhyiu Brutes, where uſually ſhe” can.command 
' the Appetite: and therefore I eſteem his own nararal 
beat, tor,warming his water, to be better than: that 
which proceeds from any. other. Now' as" to. Mor. 


gar's DireCtion of Sweating him. every. day early in 


the Aforning, which he fays will not only perfect dif. 
© oeſtion;and exhauſt the moiſture from his Seed, but: 
© alſo ſtrengthen.and cleanſe:his Blood and Body from 
all raw and imperfe&t-humors ; I am of opinion twill 

both dry up the radical. o:fture too faſt,. and like- 

wiſe inſtead of heightning his Pride and Luft, (which 

he alledges, ) weaken him. too mnch. Other Rwles 
might be given as to the ordering of them after Wa- 

ter, and the Hours of Feeding, with the quantity &Cc, 

but theſe will be fitter to be handled in another place, 
and therefore no. more of them here. # 

Now when your Stallion is in Lult, 'and the Time 
for Covering is come, which is belt to be in May, that 
the Foles:may fall in April following, otherwiſe they 
will have-little or no Graſs, if they ſhould be pur to- 
gether (according to Markham's opinion) in! the mid- 
dleof March, tho he holds that one Fole falling in 
March is worth two falling in May, © becauſe (faith 
© he) he poſleſſeth, as it were, two Winters in a-year, 
* and is thgreby ſo hardened , that nothing can. al- 
© moſt after impair him. The time l ſay being come 
to put your Stallion and Mares together, pull off his 
hinder. Shoes, and lead him to the place where the 
Stud of AAlzres are, which Fs intend for covering, 


whichpface ought to be cloſe. well fenc'd, andin it a * 


little Hutc far a dan to lie in,. and a larger Shed with 
a Manger to feed your Stalion with Bread and Corn, 
during his Abode with the Afares, and to ſhelter him 
in the bear of the Day and in- Rainy weather, and this 
Cloſe ought to be of ſufficient largeneſs to keep your 


Mares well tor two months. 
Before 
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The Hunting-horfe. I 
pains oy pyll of his Bridle, let him cover a Mare 
oY they thr him looſe amongſt them 

3 ihe all your Mares to him, 23 well thoſe which arl 
-laj Feder! as ,tholk which are not, for there is'n6 


fe erinits an YT FI wean they fa rwanth 


eir beight of Luft, and accor rk 
Nature. When y 6 Stallion has cover'd thert 


once, he tries them all over again, pi thoſe whii 
will admit him he ſerves; and when his 
js finiſh'd, he beats the Pale, andattemprs to be at Lz> 
erty; which when your Man finds, (who is Night 
and, Day to obſerve them, and to take care that nd 
other Mares are put to your Horſe, and to give you 
an Account, which take the horſe, and which not, &c.) 
let him be zaker #p, and let him be well kept as before ; 
only you may at the firſt give him a good Maſb or 
two, to help to reffore Nature, for you will find him 
nothing but Skin and Bones, and his Mane and Tail 
will rot off. Be ſure give him never above Te: or 
Twelve Aares in a Seaſon, at moſt ; otherwiſe you 
will ſcarce recover him againſt the next Years Cover- 
ing-time. 

When your Stallion is paſt this uſe, then buy ano - 
ther ; but be ſure never make uſe of a Horſe of your 
own Breed, for by ſo doing the Bef# Kind would in 
time degenerate :: but you cannot do better (the 
Dukg of Newcaſtle ſays) than to let your own Mares be 
cover*d by their Sire,for(according to his own words 
and opinion) there us no Inceſt in Horſes: and by thts 


{means they are nearer one degree to the Purity and 


of the Fountain, from which they are deriv'd, 

ſince 2a fine Horſe got them, and the ſame fine Horſe 
covers them again. 

Now though the Duke of Newca#le affirms this to 

be the true way for covering Mares, alledging that 

at is wiſer than Ar: in the A of Generation, _ 

B that 


aor alga rate , we eta 
reaſon t6 be cautions, to avo 
E all hazardous Experiments '; which 
miſion to the Duke's Judgment) this in 
lome. caſes. may prove. For hilt, there have been Hor- 
es of great ſpirit, that have kz//d themſelves through 
zee; of Luft, being left to range at their liberty ;, and 
thoſe that have been confin'd to an Emcloſure,&a ielett 
number of Mares, have yet in one Weeks ſpace fo 
weaken'd Nature, that not above half the Mares have 
'beltd. Secondly, ſome Mares are of ſo hot a con- 
Fitution of Nature, and their Luſt ſo violent, that if 
They are permitted to run long with the Horſe, after 


luſty) deſire the Horſeagain, whitch generally hazards 
the-Loſs of the Embrio they go with. 

To preveat therefore thele Inconveniences, I ſhall 
lay you down an other Afthod (as briefly as may 
be, which is called covering #n hand, as the former 
is generally term'd out of hand, and' the way is this: 
viz. when you have brought both your Horſe and 
Mare to as proper condition for Breed by 4+ 
and . good feeding, then ſet ſome ordinary Stor'd- 
Nag by her for a day or two to wooe her, . and by 
that means. ſhe will be ſoprone to Zu, that ſhe will 
readily receive your Sralon; which you ſhould pre- 
ſent to her either early in a Morning, or late in anEve- 
2ing, for a day or two together , and let himcover 
her in hand once, or twice it you pleaſe, at each time, 
obſerving always to give the Horſe the advantage of 

; Ground, and that you have ſome one ready with a 
Pucket of cold water tothrow on the Mare's Shape, 
im- 


they have conceived, will (if they be high in fleſp and . 
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immeliately on the:diſmoxrting of the Horſe, which 
will make her retain the Seed received the better, 
eſpecially if you get on her back, and #ror- her. abour 
a quarter of an Hours ſpace, but in any' caſe have a 
\ | careof beating, or ftraining her : and/it will not” be 
| JF amiſs, if after every. ſuch act you let them faſ# rwo 
| | Hours, and then give cach of them a warm Maſh ; and 
| | tis odds but this way your Mares may be as well ſerv 
, | as the other, and yet your Stal:on will laſt you much 
longer. | | 
Thhall ſay no more as to the keeping the Mares dy- 
ring the time of their being with Foalr,” nor of their 
foaling';, only this , that if you take-care to houſe 
them all the Winter, and to keep them well, their 
Colts will prove the better. When they are foalrd, 
kt them'ran with their Dams till Xartin-maſs, then 
wean them, and keep them 1n a convenient Hoaſe, 
{ witha low Rackand Aſanger on purpoſe; lirter themn 
well, and feed them with. good Hay, and Oats ant 
Wheat-bran mix*d, which will make'them 4riz4, arid 
belly well. The firſt year yourmay putittiem all roge- 
ther, but afterwards they muſt be ſeparated, the 
Stone-Colrs from the Filties ;, and if yow have 'choice 
of Houſes, you may-put Tearing together, Two years 
o/d together, and ſo Three years old together, for 
their'better ſatisfation and agreement; as lirrle'Chil- 
dren beſt- agree together, 41 
Ina warm fair Day you may grant them-liberty-to 
rwz and ſcope in ſome encloſed Court or Back+fideg bar 
be ſure to take care to par them wp again carefully, that 
BY be:not burr. When/Summer is come, and rhere 
BP 
that 


of Graſs, put them out in ſome #ry-Grownd, 
that hath convenient warring, and ſo let them run 1all 
HMartinmaſs again : then! houſe them ag before, and 
order them In all points.as older Horſes, till they are 

full Five years old, then rake them-up for good' and all, 
-I* B- 27 1 ll 
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and {et your Groom back tbem if.he have ths4, or elſe 
ſome sks/ful Rider. You may.if you pleaſe, juſt break 
your Fillies at Two years and half old, and let them be 
.cover'd at.Threez and by that means they will be ſo 
Tame and gentle, as not to injure themſelves. ar their 
Foals. But in caſe of ſickneſs, or any accidental cala- 
'mity, aS Lameneſs, &c. you muſt then commit them 
\fo the Farrier's Care, | 
1:3; The reaſon why | propoſe the, Houſmg of them e- 
very Winter, with ary Feeding and Lodging, is, that 
they maybe the /iker their Sire in; Beauty; and Shape. 
'For the primary:Cauſe of the fineneſs of 'Shape and 
Beauty in Horſes is Hear, and dry Feeding,» And this 
#$proy'd from the ſeveral Races we bave already;men- 
zoned, wiz. the Spaniſh Horſe , Barb, and Fark 
(Hor'e, all which Countreys are under an.:Her.' Cli- 
Mare, and by conſequence afford /:rrle Grafs :. There- 
Fore in our more moderate and cold Countries we are 
40 allift Natwre by Art, and to. ſupply the want of 
tHeat by warm Houſing, and dry Feeding. This is eaſt- 
.ty: made eyident:by Example. For take two Celts be- 
- got by the ſame Stre, on Mares of equal Beauty, and 

houſe the ofeevery Winter, and feed him as direted, 

and-expole the Orher, till they are Forr,:years old, 

and fit ro be; back'd; and you- ſhall: find the former 

h&e;his Srre ip all reſpets, and. the other. fitter for 

the Cart than Hunting, as being a dull, heavy, fably, 
Jearre animated C lod; and all this proceeds from the 

Fiumility of the Air and Earth, From hence you 

may infer, that tis not only Generation, but, as I may 
-tenm it, Edwcation, tNat makes.2 compleat Horſe ; and 
- Juch yours will be, if you order them according to the 

farmer Dire$ions.; for yon may: with eaſe break the 
' Colt that is bv ſuch good management made gentle, 
-and hatf-back;d to your hand. | \ 
*., But I'have dwelt longer on this Subjcit-than I in 
tended, my buſineſs being chiefly to inform the Groow 
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(not the Maſter.) what belong'd to his Office ;; and: 


by ſome to betoken 
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therefore | will wander no. further from:my purpoſe, 
but leave it tothe Rider; to follow his own Method 
in rendring Colrs'fit for his MaFers Service: whilſt I 
give ſome-few DireCtions to thoſe Gentlemen who will 
not beſtow either-/trouble or charges on Breeding, 
orthavethe Wi# but not the Convenience to do it, how 
to elect an Horſe fit for this Exerciſe, . 2 
+. The way for a'Gentleman to furnmflrhimtelt with an 
Horſe, that may be worth training for! Hunting, 15 el- 
ther to enquire out ſome nored Breeder( of. which there 
are many in the Nortb,) or elſe ta go'to ſome famous 
Farr, as. Malton and: Rippon Fairs in Yorkſhire, the 
former held on the 23. day of September yearly, 
and'the latter on :May day: Or to Richmond: inthe 
fame! Shire, (which, as L am inform'd, does nowof 
late icars exceed both thefore. mention'd, being ſcits- 
atein the mi idle of the moſt celebrated part of the 
breeding Country: ) its Fairs are held in Eaſter week,, 
and at-Rood tyde. Northampton has ſeveral Fairs in the 
year likewiſe, as 0n the 2 3, day of April, the 8th, of 
po 17th, of November, with ſeveral others. 
There are ſeveral other Fairs, as Lenton-F air in Not- 
inchamſhire, Pank.rids-Fair in Staffordſhire ,, &C, 
which for brevities ſake I omit. - At any of theſe 
places he may make choice of a Horſe, which as near 
as can be ought to have theſe following Shapes - viz. 
His Head ought to be lean, large, and long; | his 
Chaul thin, and open ; his Ears mall, and pricked , 
or if they be ſomewhar long, provided they ſtand up- 
right like thoſe of a Fox, it is uſually a ſign of Mettle 
and Toughneſs His Forehead long and broad, not 
flat, and as we term it are-fac'd, but riling in the 
midſt like that of a Hare, the Feather being plac'd a. 
bore the Top of his Eye, the contrary being thought 
lindueſs, His Eyes full, large, 
B 3 and 
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and bright 4 his 'Noftrils wide, and red within, for ar 
open Noſtril betokens a i Wind, his Mouth: large, 
Goop in the #4 ykes, and hairy; His Thbropple, Weaſand, 
or Wimndpipe, big, looſe, and ſtreight when he is rein'd 
in by the Bridle; for if, when he bridles, .it bends 
' Inlike a Bow, (which is called Cock:throppled } it 'very 
much hinders the free paſſage of his Wind His Head 
muſt be ſo ſet on to his Neck, that there muſt be a 
fpace felt between his Neck and his Chaul; for to be' 
Bulk-neck'd is uncomely to ſight,and prejudicial to the 
Horſes wind, as aforeſaid. His Creſt ſhould be firm, 
- thin, and wellcriſen ; his Neck long, and ſtraight, | yet 
not looſe, and pliant, which the Northern-men term 
Withy.cragg'd;, his Breaſt ſtrong , and broad 3 his 
Clkiſt deep, his Chine ſhort, his Body large, and Cloſe 
TItup to the //ucklebone ; his Ribbs round. like a 
Barre], his Bely being hid within them. His Fillers 
large, his Butzocks rather oval than broad being well 
let down to the Gaſcoins, His C ambrels upright, and 
not bending, which is called by ſome fickle-houg b'd, 
though ſome hold it a fign of Toughneſs and Speed. 
His" Legs clean, flat, and ſtreight. His Foynts ſhort, 
well knit, and upright, eſpecially betwixt the Paſt- 
horns-and the Hoof, having but little Hair on his Fer- 
locks. His Hoof black, ſtrong, and hollow, and ra- 
ther Jong and narrow, than big and flat. And laſtly, 
his '7ain and Tail ſhould be long,and thin rather than 
thick, which is counted by ſome a mark,of- Dulneſs. 
- ..Asto his Colour and Marks, I rather incline to be- 
lieve them grateful to the Eye, than any infallible Þs- 
dexes of Goodneſs ; for as the Goodneſs or Badneſs of a 
Man does not coufiſt in his Complexion, but in; his in 
ward Yertues, ſo neither do Colour or Marks | certain- 
ly demonſtrate the Goodneſs or Badneſs of an Horſe, 
becauſe his Qralifications proceed from his inward 
Diſpoſition. ' But yet I wholly difſent from the opt- 
| | ASSL | non 
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nion of Mr. Xorgan, Þ. 31; who holds, That Colomn 
« and Marks are no more allurance of.:a good Horſe; 
uthan the having a Feather in a Mans Hat does grove - 
«him a good Man ora bad; inferring that inherent 
Goloxrs are of no greafer Eminency or Yalue , than 
thoſe external ones are which may be taken or laid a- 
fide ?at a man's own will and pleaſure, earl 
Now I ſay, that altho Marks and Colour do not 
abſolutely give teſtimony unto us of a Horſes goodneſs, 
yet they as well as his ape do intimate to us in ſome 
part his D#ſpoſstion and Qualities- For Natare, not he- 


' ing defective, frames every part of the ſame matter 


whereof the whole is formed, and therefore the Fa- 
2 being formed of the copulative Seed of its Sire 
and Dam, does from them derive as well the accs- 
dental as the more eſſential Qualities of its tempera- 
Ment and compoſition. And for this Reaſon. Har 


' it felf may often times receive the variation of its 


Colour from the different temperature” of the Subjet 


"out of which it is produced. And ro confirm this, 


[ dare paſs my word, that wherever you ſhall meet 
with an Horſe that hath no White about him, eſ- 
pecially in his Fore-head, though he be otherwiſe 
of the beſt reputed Colours, as Bay, Black, Sorrel &c: 
"That Horſe I dare affirm to beof a dogged and ſul- 
len diſpoſution; eſpecially if he havea ſmall pink Eye , 
— a narrow Face , with a Noſe bending like a Hawks 

Wl. 

'But yet I am not poſitive, that Horſes even of the 
"moſt celebrated Colours, and Marks anſwerable, do 
always.-prove the beſt, becauſe 1haveſcen thoſe Hor- 
ſes worſted by Others, whoſe Marks and Colour have 
been eſteemed the worſt ; as bright Sorrel, and Mouſe- 
black, with bald Faces, and all theLeggs white above 
the "nee. But I rather attribute the Cauſe thereof 
tothe 1gnorance of the Rider, that had the training 
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of thoſe beſt marked Horſes , than' to any , defe&t 
in Naenre;, for Nature is no Coontertelts as Art 
often'is, to make” a thing ſhew to- the Jes CON- 
trary to what it" is in reality. And therefore 
as I would not have men put too. great. Confi- 


dence in Marks and Colours; ToT would not .have' 


them eſteemed of 'ſo lightly, as, the former com- 
pitiſon of Mr. Mor fda 

is a conſtant and inſeparable quality for Horſes to 
produce Hair , which'is: given them by Nature 
as a Tegument and Defence againſt the /Cold - 
and if it be ſhaved of, galld., or any: wales elſe 
Temoyed or taken away, yet it will grow again 
but a Feather may be put to, or taken from a 
Mans” Hat at his pieaſure, 


- Therefore ſince Colowr ſeemeth to ſet forth the . 


Beauty of an Horfe, you may ſor Ornament ſake 


-and-to' pleaſe your Eye, make choice of an Horſe. 


that'is either a Brown-Bay, Dapple-Bay, Black, Sad- 
Cheſrut with Flaxen Main a Tail, fo that they 
hove either a White Star , Blaze , or Smip ,\ with a 
White Foot ; Dapple- Grey, or White Lyard with 
Black, Muzzle, Eye,and Ear. Any of theſe are repu- 
ted by molt men to give a Grace to ſhape ;, tho 
-in - CRT they "are no-perfe&t ſigns of Good- 
neſs. 


But for his imterral Endowments, they are more 


material , and therefore take care that he by Na- 
ture be of a Gemle, Diſpoſition, to his Keeper 
rrattable ard docile free from thoſe :/ Qualities 
of' Biting, Striking, Reſtiffneſs, Lying down 
ir'the Water , Starting, Running away with his 
Rider, Plunging, Leaping, &c. Not but that mo#, 
if not-a// theſe zl habits may be reCtihed by Art, 
For Experience has ſhewn us, that Horſes which 
have not becn of ſuch a periect Natural wg 4 
| | ition, 


ould make them ; for it 
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ſition, as might be deſired, have yet been tem- 
ed by 4rt, and. have not only been reclaimed 
om their vicious Habits , but have been likewiſe 
brought to great performance. in Heats, as well 
as Hunting , as I could Inſtance in ſeveral if it were 
neceſlary. | 
And therefore ſince Art was invented to per- 
feft Nature; if (notwithſtanding your care ) you 
have met with. a' Horſe ſubjeft to any of theſe 111 
lities aforeſaid , you mult ſearch into the cauſes 
of it, which Are will help you-to diſcover and re- 
move : and then the Cauſe being taken away , the 
Effeft will ceaſe. So that probably, contrary to 
moſt peoples Opinions a Yiciow Horſe, by good” 
management and Government may be brought to 
excell an Horſe that has a better Reputation and 
Fame in the judgment of the generality of Horſe. 
men, 
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CHAP. 11. 


Of the Age a Hunter ſpould be of before 
he be putto Huntzmg ; of the Stable , 
and. Greom , and of the Horſe's firit 


tehing up from Graſs , iu order go his. 


further Dieting, > 


H ving gotten a Horſe anſwerable either to the 
former 


Deſcriptions, or your own Satisfactian 
at leaſt, 1 am to ſuppoſe that by a skilful R:der he is 
already grounded in the Fundamentals of this Art , 
by being taught ſuch Obedience , as that he will rea- 
dily anſwer to the Horſeman's Helps and Correftions 
both of the Bridle, the Hgzd , the Yoice , the calf 
of the Leg,and the Spur ; that he can tell how to take 
his way forward, and hath gained a true temper of 
Mouth, and a right placing of his Head , and that he 
hath learn'd to ſtop and' rurn readily ; for without 
theſe things are perfectly tavght , and as it were laid 
for a Foundation, he can never proceed effettually. 

Thad thoughts of enlarging upon this particular 
Subjett, but I find my Diſcourſe is like to ſwell beyond 
its bounds , ſo that I amforced to omit it, and there- 
fore I ſhall refer you to the DireCtions and Prudence 
of your K5der and only tell you that tis convenient, 
your Horſe ſhould be Five years old, and well way'd 
before you begin to Hunt him. For though it bea 


general Cuſtom amongſt noted Horſemen to __ 
their 
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their Horſes up to Hunting at Foxr years old , and 
ſome ſooner, yet at that Age his Joynts not being fulf * 
knit, nor he come to his beſt ſtrength and courage,' 
he is difaBJed from performing any matter of ſpeed 
and toughneſs: and indeed being put to ſore Labour 
and Toil ſo young , he runs a very great hazard of 
ſtrains, and. the putting out of Splents, Spavins, Curbs 
and IWindgalls, beſides the daunting of his Spirit, and 
abating his natural Courage , inſomuch that he will 
become melancholly, ſtiff, and rheumatick, and have 
all the diſtempers of old Age, when it might be ex- 
pected he ſhould bein his Prime. 

Your. Horſe then being full Five, you may if you 
pleaſe. put him to graſs from the middle of May till 
Bartholmew-tide, or at leaſt from the middle of Sum- 
mer till that tirne ; for then the Seaſox being fo v:0- 
lently bot; it will not be convenient to work him: 
where whilſt he is ſporting himſelf at liberty in his 
Paſture, we. will if you pleaſe take care to provide a 
good Stable for his Reception at his taking up, and a 
good Groom to look alter him; both which are more 
ellentially neceſſary to the Hunter than to other Hor- 

Tes, which require not that exact care in keeping. 

Firſt then as to the Stable, . 1 could wiſhevery Gen- 
tieman would be careful ro ſcituate it in a good Air, 
and upon, hard dry and firm ground, that in the 
Winter the Horſe may go and come clean in ad our : 
and if poſſible let it be ſeated on an Aſcent, that the 

'Urine, Foul Water, or any Wet, may be convey'd 
away by Trenches, or Sinks cut out for that purpoſe. 
Be ſure to ſuffer no Hen-houſes, Hog-ſtyes, or Houſes 
of Eaſment, or any other filthy Smells to be near it; 
for Hen-dung,or Feathers ſwallow'd,oftentimes prove 
mortal, and the ill Airof a Jakes as often is the cauſe 
of Blindneſs : likewiſe the very ſmell of Swine will 


frequently breed the Farcy, and no Animal what- 
{oever 
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Geyer more delights in cleanlineſs, or 'is more offen- | 


ded at anwholeſome ſavours than the Horſe. 


' Let vour Stable be built of Brick; "rather 


. : 


than Stone, fince the latter” 'is ſubjet to ſweating 
in wet weather : which Dampneſs and Moiſture 1s 


the Original of Rheums , and Cararrhs. © Let / your 


Wall be of a. good convenient thickneſs , ,as a-\ 


bout Eighteen or Twenty Itiches thick,” both'for 
ſafety and warmth in Winter , and to keep'the 


Sun from annoying him in Summer , which would 


hinder Concoftion. You may (if youpleafſe) make 


Windows both on the Eaſt and North fides', that. 


you may have the benefit of the Air during'Sum- 


x 
. 


mer, from the North, and of the Morning 'Sart du- 


ring Winter from the Ea#, . And I would adviſe 
you to Glaze your Windows, and make them 
with Saſbes,. to let in Air at pleaſure, And to keep 


out Poultry, for the reaſons 'afore recited ;/ and 


likewiſe to_ rake cloſe Wooden frutters, that during 
the middle time of the Day the Stable *may be 
dark, which will cauſe him to take his Reſt as well in 
the Day as the Night. Let your Floor, (I mean that 


art on which he is alwaies to ſtand, or lye down on, - 


made of Oaken Planks, and not pirch'd, for tis eaſier 


and warmer for the Horſe toly on Boards than'Srones. 
be ſure to lay them level; for if they are laid higher be- 


tore. than behind. (as they generally are in ms and 
Horſe-canrſers Stables,that their Horſes may appear to 
more advantage in Stature,) his hinder-leggs will ſwell, 
and hecan never lye at eaſe, becauſe his Hinder-parts 
will be ſtill tipping down. Lay your Planks croſs-way,% 
not at length; Ad underneath them fink a good Trench, 
which receiving the Urine thro holes bor'd on pur- 


poſe in the Planks, may convey it into ſome common 


receptacle. ' Let the ground behind him be raiſed 


e-ea” With the Planks , that he may continually 
ſtand 
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ſand ona Level, Let the Floor behind him be pitcht 
with ſmall Pebble : and be ſure let that. part of your 
Stable where the Rack Kands be well. Wainſcoted. I 
would bave two Rings placed at each ſide of his Seall, - 
for his Halter to run through ;. which” muſt have 

light wooden Logger. at the bottom of it, to. poile 
it idicularly,;, 'but not ſo. heavy as to tre 
the: Horſe., ar. to hinder him. from . eating, - In- 
ſtead of a fix'd Adanger,. I would have. you have 
a Locker, or Drawer, made in the; Wainicote par- 
tition, for him to: eat, his Corn. out of, which you 
way take -in_ and .out./to cleanſe. at pleaſure. And 
'Whexzeas ſome may object the narrowneſ; of the Room, 
[you may remedy that,at your pleaſure,, by allowing 
4tto be the larger : tho conſidering the ſmall Quanzz- 
ty of Provender, you are to put in at a.time, (as you 

ſee hereafter) you need not make it wery large. | 

wonld -.not adviſe.yoa to make any , Keck, but. in- 
ſead-thereof (according to the. /ra/zan fathion) to 
give your Horſe his Hay e» the: graund , vpon the 
Litter ;, or elſe you; may Gif you. pleaſe) pail ſome 
Boardi-'in the form.of .a Trough, in. which you may 


-put-bis Hay, andthe Boards will prevent him from 


tramplingand ſpoiling ir. TS | 
Some: poſlibly may+\,object, that, this way - of 
Feeding him, may Fo: his Creft, and rbat the blowing 


-upon his Hay'will ſon-make it nauſeous.te his Palate. 


For the {poiling his Cre#t ,. it rather ſtrengthens II, 
and makes it frm,- whereas, onthe contrary, to.litr 
up bis Head high to the Rack will make him withy- 
eragged : but the way forementioned, .he will feed as 
helyes, which will'þefor his eaſe and ſatisfaction. As 
to.the quantity of his'Hay , you are to give it him 
in ſeach. ſmall Proportions, ( tho the oftener ) that, it 


may: be eaten before his Freath can in the leaſt 


have tainted- it. - But the chief Reaſon wh 1 
3G "  ddvile 
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zfviſe you'to this way is this; 7bbcauſe the reecivi 


his Hay down upon the de; 3 Ar" help. to.cleanſe 
7 


bis Head from any Rheum or Doſe, which he may have 
pn by negligence and -over-gxerciſe and induce 
age G 


ng to throw outall manner of. \waryy hu- 

| t may afifioy his Head." If your Srable will 
alſow, you may build feveral Partitions ofi Boards, 
and at the Head towards the Manger let them | be ad- 
vanc'd to that height that one Horſe may not moleſt 
or ſmell to another ; and ſo divide the Whole into as 
many equal-St aids or Sraulls as it will admit of ;' al- 
Towing to each,Room enovgh to t@rn about in, and lie 
down at pleaſore.”' You may make one of your Staulls 
cloſe, which may ſerve for your Groom to lie in, in 
caſe of a Match, Sickneſs ,/ &c. and where he may 
burn Candle without the Horſe's diſcerning of it, Be- 


hind the Horſes I would have a Range of Preſſes thade 


with $5 in them to hang up Saddles, Bridles, Hou. 
:ng-cloaths,”&c. as likewiſe Shelves to place your 
Gurry-combs,” Bruſhes, Duſting-cloaths, Oyntments, Was- 
zers, or any other 'Neceſſaries-vpon. ) 5.38 
'Now that you 'may not &mbey'your Stable with 
' Oat-Bims, I think'it neceſſary to tell you, that thebeſt 
way is to make uk of the Invention of Mr, Farmer 
of Thjmor+ iri Oxfordſhire. Which is done (according 
asit is deſcribed by the Ingennuous Dr. Por; in his 
Natural Hiſtory 'of Oxford+ſhire) © by letting the 
* Oats down from a 'Loft- above,” ont of a'Yefet like 
* the Hopper of a' fl, whence they fall intoa ſquare 
* Pipe let into the wall, of about four Inches Diagonal, 
© which comes downiinto a Cupboard alſo ſet into the 
«wall, but with its end ſo near" the' bottom chat there 
© ſhall never beabove a Gal'n, or other. deſireable 
© Quantity in the Cupboard at a time, which being 
© taken away and given to the Horſes, another Gallon 
* preſently ſucceeds ;, ſo that in the lower part - _ 
| able, 


-» 


© Stable, where the Horſes ſtand, there is not orie 1 


* of roorh taken pp for the whole proviſion of Os; 


© which -Contrivance hath alſo this further Conve- 


* nience, that by this Aforion the Oats are kept con- 


© ſtantly ſweee, (the taking away one .Galon movin 

the whole 2aſs above, w_— laid u WJ, otherwile 

© in great quantities, grow frequently muſty. | 
Now I would have you have two made, the one for 


| the Oats, the other for your lit Beans, and both ler 


into your Range of Preſſe; ; the Partitions may ea- 
ſily be tnade over head, to ſeparate _your Oats from 
your Beans. Or if you like not this way, you may 


convert it into an - Hay-loft, or Chambers for your 


Grooms, which you faiicy ;, but whatever you make 


Choice of, let the Floor overhead be ſesl'd, that. no 
Duſt from above fall upon your Horſes. _ But if you 


have the convenience-ofa Kick:yard, ſo that you keep 


| your Hay abroad, it is the opinion of ſame knowing 


Horſemen, that to ruck,it out of the Rick, by little and 
little, as you have occaſion to uſe it, makes it ſpend 


much better than it woyld otherwiſe. dp out of the 


Hay-Tallet. 

As to thereſt of its Perquiſites, a . Dang. yard, a 
Pamp, or a Conduit,are necellary ; and if you can have 
that convenience, ſoine Pond or running. River near 
hand. But be ſure, never let the Frontof your Stable 
be without Litter, that by frequens practice your 
Horſe may learn to empty his Bladder when be is come 
from Airing, which will be both healthful for your 
Horſe, and profitable for your Land. = 

Having thus Jaid down a Modell for a Stable, my 
next buſineſs is to tell the. Groom his Duty ; I mean 
'not thoſe which generalyappertain to all Servants, 
ſuch asare Obedience,Fidelity, Patience, Diligence: &C. 
but . thoſe more eſſentially belonging to this Office. 
Fir then he muſt /ore: his Horſe in the next degree 
to 


* og ©. " 
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to his Mefter, and tq endeavour by fair Uſage to ac. 
ite areciprocal Love from him again; and'an” exact 

Obedience, which if he know-how to pay it to his 24a- 


Fer, hie will the better be able to reach it his* Horſe "oF 


and'both the one and the other: are'to' be obtain'd by 
fair means, rather than by Paſſion and Outrage: For 
thoſe who are ſo irrational themſelves, as not to be 
able to command their own Paſsions , are not fit to 
undertake the reclaiming of an Horfe, (who by - 
tore is an srrational Creature) rom his, | 
" He muſt then put in practice that Patience, which 
I would have him Maſter of, at alltimes, and by that 
and fair means'he ſhall attain his End « For nothin 
is more :rrattable than an Horſe, 'if you 'make uſe 0 
Kindneſs town him. * Next, Nearneſs is requiſite in a 
Groom, to keep his Stable clean ſwept and in order ; his 
Swzadles, Houſmg-cloaths, Stzrrops, Leatbers,and Girths, 
Cleane,and above all his Ho/e clean dreſſ'd and rubb'd, 
Diligence inthe'laſt place'is requiſite both in a daily 
practice of his 'Duty, and in obſerving any the 
ſmalleſt Atteration whether caſual or accidental, either 
ir his Countehance, as Symproms of Sickneſs, or in his 
Limbs and Gate, as Lamereſs, or in his Appetite, as 
'forſaking his eat, and immediately upon any fuch 
"Diſcovery to ſeek ont for Remedy. Thw is the ſub- 
ſtance of the Groom's Duty in general, arid, which l 
_ treat of more at large as Occaſion ſhall offer ir 
'*In the mean time ſince Bartholomew-tide is now 
come' , and the pride and ſtrength of the Graſs 
nipp'd by the ſevere Froſts, and cold Dews which 
accompany this Seaſon,” ſo. that the Nouriſhment 
thereof turneth into raw Crudiries, and the Coldneſs 
- of the Night (which is an Enemy to the Horſe) a- 
- bates as much Fleſh and Luſt as he getteth in the 
Day, we will now take him up from Graſs whillt his 
Coat lies ſmooth'and ſleck. * ; Having 
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-;Haying brenght hinnhome, kt: your Grdomo.i 

chat Night Jer $vni4p. in ſomg and-ſpacious 

Houle where he oy evacuate his \Body,...and 10 be 


bt: to warmer; keeping: Þy, Degrees g 1 ths! next 


pn Fable him., ,,But tho it be held. aS-a-gevetal. Rul2 


| nonaſ the generality of Grooms, ,not. 10: e/oarh 0; 
5 their Horſes; Lill Two or Three day$after-their 
Wng, | can find no Reaſon buy ,fpſtom'toperſwade 
one. to it 3, Bug: 73 3ng lttle:condariveeither to: the 
advantage or \Projucs iceof the Honſey;þ ſhall Jeave lit 
to.theio.own ancies:: But as tothe giving'af Wheats, 
br4w , £0 take up. his; «ly, - (a cuſtom, us'd by Gnadms 
vera ly. at the; Hoyſe's firſt Hogſing) 's aco-yucog 
erle from it. .-For--the.Nature of-a Horſe: being 
_ nd dry,if helkquid feed on Stzawgwhich is ſo likes 
iſe, it would ſtraighten his Guts, ang: cane; anc Jne 
mation Of the Lyver, and by that meangdiftamper 
£lopd ;,, and heliges it would make his Bog 
ſts ve, that it would cauſe 'a Retemtipn.gf Nat ur,6,a0dk 
him du dung with gceat, pain and difficulty ; wheres 
[ ro AAS would expell. regents, accard- 
true [ntertson and Incliaation: of. Nature\ 
Fi: ket moderate Airing + Warm Choathyng, 
d, old. Hay , and old Corn, ſupply the Place: ol 
> pag | 
Ween then methodically , thag, your Pa 
tay qot be to ſeex jn any part of, his Dary, 1 ſhall aca 
Ss him,.. that his firſt buſine(5-: is,  afrer - he'-harly 
cought his {Horſe into the Stable, in-the morning... ta 
water him, and then to rub gver his Body with a hard 
Hip ailittle moiſten'd, aud then wigh.a woollen cloaths 
ten to cleanſe his Sheath with his wee hand from all 
the Duſt it had contratt:d during his Runningy and 
to waſh his Tard cither with White-wine, or Water. 
Then he may rrim him according to the manner that 
ther Horſes are trinm'd, excoPt the inſide of his 
4 x > Ears, 
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Ears, which (t ſome ſtill continue that-fa* 

ſhion)ovght not t6 be meddled with, for fear of mak* 
ing him catch cold.” dS 
- When this-is done, Jet him have him to the Far-" 
er, and” there get a Sett 'of'. Shoos an{werable to' 
the ſhape of his Foot; and not to pare his Foot that” 
it may fit his Shoo.,' as too- many Farriers do, not; 

only in Brabant” 'and' Flanders, but here likewiſe, 
Be ſure” let his Feet "be well: open'd betwixt the 
Quarters and the-T ral to prevent" Hoof-binding; 

try . 


> -- Si EH... 


2nd Jet 'them be oped ſraighe;-and not ſidewwiys, 
for by hat meats ni/two or tlireeShoowngs , "hi 


Bel3[Cwhich are the-Mtrength of his” Feet) will 


be It 
enr-quite- awdy!® Pare his-Foot as hollow as you | 
eanj! and then'the' Shoo will not preſs upon it. The 
Shooimuſt' come *ear' to the Heel, yet not be iet | 
fo:gtoſ#as) fo brue'-it ;' nor yet* 1o oper: as. ro Fateh: | 
m his Shoos,-if at any time he happen to" 'owgr« 
za#&f.,* and fo hazard the pulling: them off.” "ths 
breaking of his Hoof, 'or' the 'bruiſing of his' Heet:" | 
The *Webbs of "the :Shods*'muſt'be neither "too | 
broxd,- not too '#4rrow , but 'of # middle fizz, 'a- | 
bontthe breadth of an inch, with ſlop'd Spmnges attd | 
even* with his-Foot:; for though 'it would be for | 
the advantage of the Traveling Horſe's Heel\,' to |: 
ave: the Shoo#'ſit a little wider than the 'Hoof, 
on- both' ſides , © that the Shoo - might bear his 
Weight, and not his Foot touch the ground; yet the 
Huiter being often. forc'd to gallop on rotten ſpun- 
gy Earth; to haye them larger would hazard Lam- 
ing and pullinig' off his Shoos, as: hath been ſhown 
_— 0 | $I C4 WOOTEN 
"There is an Old Proverb, Before behind, and F: 
Behind before; 'that is, In the Fore-feet the Veins © 
lie behind, and in the Hinder-feet they lie before; 


Therefore let the Farrier take care that he rr 
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bim not, but leave a ſpace at the Heel of the Fore- 

et, and a ſpace between the Wails at the Toe. 
When your Shoo is ſet on according to this Dire- 
(tion, you will find a great deal of his Hoof left to 


| becut of at his Toe. When that'is cut off, and his 


Feet Mmooth'd with a File , you will find him to 
ſtand ſo firm, and his Feet will be ſo frong, that he 
will tread as boldly on Stones as on EC arpet-ground. 

By that time he is ſhod, I preſume *cwill be time 
to water him, therefore rake him to the River, and 
kt him, after he has drank, ſtand ſome time in the 
Water, which will cloſe up the; holes (according to 
the opinion of ſome Horſemen} .which the driving 
of the 'Nails made. Then have him gently home, 
and -having ty'd him up to the Rack, yub him all 
over Body- and Legs with dry Straw ; then ſtop his 
Feet with Cow-dung; ſift him-a Quarter of a Peck of 
clean old Oats, ahd give, them-to him; then Jitter 
him, and leave him a ſufficient Quantity of old Hay 
to ſerve him all Nzghe, and fo leave him: till the 
next Morning. *. oy 


in 
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CHAP. IV. 
NN RR) | 
How to order the Hunter for their 


firſt Fortnight,, 


[} preſume by this your ' Horſe will have evacua- 
ted all his Graſs ;-and his Shoes will be ſo' well 
ſetled to his Feer; that he,may befit to be rid abrodd 
to Air without- danger of ſufbating. Therefore tis 
now neceſſary that I begin in a more particular 'mayi- 
ner to direct our wnexpe#itnc'd Groom: how he'ought 
to proceed to order his Horſe according to Art. 


Firſt then you are to' viſit your Horſe early in the 
Morning, to wit, by Five a Clock if in Summer,"*or 
Six, if in Winter, and having put «p his Litter 
under his Stall, and made clean your Srable, you ſhall 
then feel his Xbs, his Chaule and his Flank, for thoſe 
are the cheif ſignes by which you muſt learn to judge 
of the good, or evil ſtate of your Horſes body, as | 

ſhall now ſhew you. 

Lay your Hands on the lower part of his 77+ 
ribs, near the Flank, and it you feel his Far to be 
exceeding ſoft and render, and to yielaas it were un- 
der your hand, than you may be confident It is wn- 
ſound, and that the leaſt violent Labour, or Travail 
will diſſolve it : which being diſſolv'd, e're it be hard- 
ned by good Dyet, if it be not then remov'd by 
ſcouring, the Fat or greaſe belonging to the outward 
parts of the Body will fall down into his /Jeels , =” 
| 0 
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ſo cauſe gowtineſs andſwelling. © 1 fieed not trouble 
you with the oucward ſigns of this Diſtemper , they 
are evident to the Eye : but tho! every Groom can 
inform you when a*Horſe is ſaid to have the greaſe 
falleg,into his Heels; yer'may' be he cannot inſtruct 
[you nt the cauſe why'Travasl dierſeth it for a time, 
' and" when the Horſe is cold it returns with more vio- 
* IF {ence than before, © The reaſon therefore is this : 
[I The Gteafe which'by indiſcreet Exerciſe, and negli- 
gence in keeping is melred and fallen into his Legs, 
fanding Fill inthe Stable, cools'and' congeals, and fo u- 
4 #tesit ſelf with other i]l Humours, which flow to the 
- I atfected part, ſo that they ſtop the natural Circula- 
il J :50n of rhe Blood, and cauſe inflamarions, and ſwellings 
a Þ as afoteſaid but Travail producing warmth in his 
's } Limbs thaws as it were the congeal'd Humours, and 
1- I diſperſes' them thronghout the Body in general; till 
I Þ Reſt gives them opportunity to unite and ſerrle again. 
Now tho moſt Grooms are of opinion that this. Di- 
[temper is not to be prevented by Care or caution, 
c I that when it has once ſeaz?d.a horſe it remains 1n- 
Ir F cureable ; yet they are miſtaken in_ both, for by 
'r IF Art it may be prevented, and by Art cured: altho 
il F the cure is ſo difficult to be wronght, that a Groom 
{c F cannot be too careful to prevent it. 
8 As for the mward Greaſe which is in his Sromack, 
1H Bag, and Guts, if when ance' melted it be not re- 
mov'dby Art, Medicine and good t eeping , -it px- 
'* Ytrifies, and breeds thoſe mortal Diſeaſes, whick ine- 
2c F vitably deſtroy the Horſe, tho it be half a year. or 
1- F three quarters of a year after. And this 1s gene- 
9- Frally the ſource of moſt Feavers, Surfeits, Conſum- 
ul F ptions , ec. and ſuch other Diſtempers which carry 
off infinite numbers of horſes , for want of the Far- 
Tiers knowledge in the firſt Cauſes of the Diſtemper: 
which to prevent you ſhall follow the enſuing Dire- 
tions. C-'g: After 
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After by feeling on his Ribs. you have, found 
his Fat ſoft and unſound; you, ſhall fcele his Chaule, 


and. if you find any fleſty Jubſtnce, or great round. 


Kirnells or Knots, you maybe allured, that, as his 
ontward Fat is unſound, 1o smwardly he is full of 
glat, and purſive, by means of groſs and tough Hu- 
mours cleaving to the hollow places of the Zungs 
ſtopping ſo his Windpipe, that his Wind cannat find 
free paſſage, nor;his Body be capable of much La- 
bour. Therefore the chief end and Intention of 
Art is by good ſound Food to enſeame and harden 
his Fat, and. by moderate Exerciſe , warm. cloath- 


Ing, and gentle Phiſick. to cleanſe away his imyard 


Glut, that his Wind, and other parts being freed 
from all groſsneſs, his courage and activity 1n any 
Jabour or ſeryice may appear to be more than 
redoubled. 


The ſame Obſervations you muſt make from his | 


Flank, which you will find alwaies to correſpond, 


with the Ribs and Chaule, for till he is drawn clean' 


it will feel rhick, to yout gripe, but when he is en- 
ſeam'd, you 'will perceive nothing but two. thin 
Skins ; and by theſe three Obſervations of the Rzbs, 
Flank, and Chaps, you may, at any time paſs an in- 
different judgment of your Horſes being ina good 
condition or a bad. 

When you have made theſe Remarks, you ſhall 
ſift your Horſe a handful or two {and no more) of 
good old found Oates, and give them to him, to 
preſerve his Stomach, from cold Humours that might 
Opprels it by drinking faſting , and likewiſe to make 
him drizh the better. When he hath eaten them, 
pull off his Coller, and rub his Head, Farce, Ears, 
and Nape of the. Neck, with a cleag Rubbing Cloth 
made of Hemp , for tis ſoveraign for the Head, 
and diiſolveth all groſs. and filthy Humours. Then 


; you have. found. 


take 
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take a ſmall Snfle, and waſh jt.jn. fair water 
t it ons head, drawing the Reins Bund pow 

dſtall, to prevent his pping. it oyer his he; - 
_ ſo tye him up to the Rack, and drefs him - 


> oi} HEIRS {© FIN 
..' Firſt in ,yqur.Right-hand take a Curry.Comb ſuita- 
ble: $0 your Horleskin, (as if your hotſes car be 
vrt and; , ſmooth,,; then mult the Curry-Comb be 
 £-6lwn, but if Jong and rough, then muſt the Teeth 
* | belong. and; and ſharp, ſtanding with your. Face op- 
' poſte to.the Horſes, hold theLetrt cheek of the Head- 
| fat in your Left-hand, and Curryhim with a good 
" | hard hand from the Root of his Ears, all a long 
his Neck to his - Shoulders : then go over all his 
Body with a more moderate hand , then Curry bis 
Buttocks down to the hinder Cambrell with an hard 
hand again: then change your hand , and laying 
your Right Arm over his Back, joyn your right-ſide 
to his left, and ſo Curry him gerntlyfrom the top 
of his Withers , to the lower part of his /oulder, 
ever now and then fetching your ſtroke over the 
left, ſide of his brea#?, and 10 Curry him. down to 
Knee, but no further : Then Curry him all under 
his | Belly, near his Fore-bowels, and ina word all 
over very- well, his Zegs under the Knees and Cam- 
brels only excepted. And as you drels'd the left-ſide, 

ſo muſt you the right likewiſe. - 
Now by the way take , notice , whether your 
Horſe keeps 4 riggling up and down, biting the Rack- 
ſtaves, and now an then offering to ſnap at you, 
or lifring up his Leg to #rike at you , when you 
are Currying him: if he do *tis an apparent "gn 
of his diſpleaſure by reaſon of the harpneſs of the 
Comb , and therefore you muſt file the Teeth there- 
of more blant : but if you perceive that he plays 


theſe, or- ſuch like Tricks. through Wantonneſs ns 
the 


ot PIERS 
the Patre he tykts fr the Fridjon;*then'you Thaf 

4 i #87 and theni' correct him” wittt | yout ;WHp | 
ly for" his Wapbiſtneſs. HovoS1d CT ,Þ 10B9 

fil! 94D BG £44244 DN] C3 (1; Oi | 91T, Ol, Das * 
[This Cprrying is only to raiſe the Du and there 
fore rae have Sir eurried'him!' Ib — 


: 
* 
i 


etthet a Horſe-rail (nail d/ to'an Harte) 'or a Clear 
dufing-Cloath of-Cotten, and with'it-ſtrike off the 
loofe Duſt rais'd by «your. Curry-comb -'Then -dreſg 
him ailfover with the French-Bruk,'both Head, -Bo- 
dy, attd' Legs to the yery Fet-locks, obſerving'al ' 
wayst0 cleanſe the Bruſh from the filrhit gathers from 
the bottom of the Hair, by rubbing 'it on the curry- 
comb: Then duſt himythe ſecond time, - Then with 
your Hard wet in water rub his body'all over, and'as 
| near 38 you'can leave no looſe hairs behind you; and 
with yognr wer hands pick and cleanſe his Eys, Ears, No- 
ftrils, Sheath,Cods,and Twel, and ſo rub him till he be 
as-dry &5*at firſt. Then take an Haer-parch,and rub his 
Body all oycr, but eſpecially his' Fore-bowels under 
his Zelly, his Flank , and between his hinder Thsghs. 
LaftTy, wipe him over with a fine white: linnen Rub. 


 Whthyou have thus dreſt him, take a large Sud- 
ale-cloath' (made on: Purpoſe, ) 'thbat” may reach 
down tothe Spurring-place, and Jap-it about his 
Bod / ; then clap on- his Saddle, -and- throw a cloth 
over Fim for tear of catching cold. - Then take two 
Ropes of Siraw twiſted extream hard together. and 
withthem reb and-chafe- his Legs from the Knees 
2nd Cambre's downwarcs ro the Ground, picking his | | 
Fetlock-joynts with your hands from Duſt, Filth, and JF 
*Seahs.-.*Fhen take another Hair-patch-kept on pur- |} : 
Poſe tor his Legs, ( for' you mult have -vwo) and with 
atrob aid drels his Legs alſo. 38 | 
"Now by the way kt 'me give you this nn 
dgu- 
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Caution,.be-ſure whilſt you-are- dreſſing your Horſe 
tet himmnot ſtand naked, his Body. being expos'd to 


| the/penetration.of the 4;r, whilſt you are telling. a 


Banbary-ſtory to: ſome Comrades, that accidentally 
- come{ ifito theStable , as I bave ſeen fome Grooms, 
that wonld ſtarid:lo/mg over their Horſes, when they 
were wncloarhd,andtrific away : their time by liſtning 
to-ſome! idle Diſcourſe ; but when you have Fripp'd 
him fall to. your Buſineſs roundly, without any: inter- 
miſſion til] you ;haye ſadled him, and thrown his 
Cloth over him. - * SC2H1Þ | 
>':And the reaſon why I adviſe you to throw a* Cloth 
over him, whilſt you are dreſling his Legs is this; 
that although tis a general Rule amongſt Grooms, 
that an Horſe cannot take cold whillt he is dreſſing, 
yet:is that Saying to be underſtood only of his 5eay, 
not. of his Legs; for the rubbing of his Legs will 
not. prevent catching cold in his Body 
- When this is done, you ſhall with an J1ron Ficker 
- Pick his Feet clean, (that the: ſtopping of his Feet 
may not be a means of his taking up Stones in them,) 
comb down his Main and Tail with a wet Main-comb, 
then ſpirt ſome Beer into his Mouth, and ſo draw him 
out of the Stable. | 
Being moxnted, rake or walk him to ſome Running 
River, or freſh clear Spring, diſtant a Mile or two 
from your Stable, (which will refine his Mouth which 
he may have loft, during his Summers Running, and 
will likewiſe ſettle his Body upon his Rake,) and there 
let him drink about half his draught at firſt, to pre- 
vent raw Crudities ariſing in his Stomach. After he 
hath drunk bring him calmly out of the Water, and ſo 
ride him gently for a while, for nothing 1s more 
unbeſeeming a Horſeman, than to thruſt his Horſe 
into a ſwift Gall:p, as ſoon as he comes out of the 


Water , for theſe three Caſes. Firſt, it is not 
only 
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only hazards the breaking of his Wind, but alſo aſſh- 
Tedly endanges ni. gy 1s him. /| Se: 
condly, It begers in bi ill habit -of running away, 
as ſoon as he hath done drinking, Laſtly, the fore- 
fight he hath of ſuch violent ' Exerciſe, makes him:of- 
tentimes refuſe to quench his Thirſt; and therefore (as [ 
laid ) firſt wath him-a little way,and then put him into 
a gentle Gallop for 5 or 6 ſcore, then give him wind: 
and after he hath been rak'd a pretty ſpace, then ſhew 
him the Water again, and let him drink what he 
Pleaſer and then gallop him again; and thus do tul 
e Will drink »o wore, but be ſure to obſerve always 
that you galop him not ſo muchas either to chefe, or 
ſweat him. - 
Now by the way obſerve, that in his galoping after 
water, (after the firſt weeks enſeaming,) if ſometimes 


you give him a watering Courſe ſharply, of twelve or _ 


Twenty ſcore, (as you find your Horſe, )it will quicken 
his Firits, and cauſe him to gallop more pleaſantly, and 
teach him to mamage his Limbs more n»imbly, and to 
firetch forth his Bodylargely. | 
When your Horſe hath done drinking, then rake 
him to the Top of the next XU, (if there be any 
near your Watring-place, ! for there in the morning 
the Air is pureſt, or elſe to ſome ſuch place, as he 
may gaih beſt advantage both of Sw" and Air, and 
there air. him a foot-pace an hour, or ſo long as you (1n 
-w_ diſcretion) ſhall think ſufficient for 'the ſtate of 


1s Body, and then ride him home. 


During the time of your Horſes Arring, you will | 


eafily perceive ſeveral marks of your Horſes ſatisf4- 
ion, and the pleaſure which he takes in this Exerciſe. 
For he will gape, yawn, and as it were ſhrug his Body. 
If he offer to and ſtill, to dung, or ſtale, which his 
Airing will provoke, be ſure g:ve him leave, as Iike- 


wiſe to ſtare about, neigh, 0r liſten after any mn 
ow 
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Now Airing brings ſeveral Advantages to the 
Horſe,  Fir#, it purifies the Blood, (if the Air be 
clear. and 'pure,) it purges the Bedy from many groſs 
and ſuffocating Humors, and ſo bardens and enſeams 
the Horſes Fat, that it is not near ſo liable to be diſ- 
fol#d by ordinary Exerciſe. Secondly, it teaches him 
how tolet his Wind rake equally and keep time with 
the other A4#5ons or Motions of his Body. Thirdly, 
it ſha the Appetite, and provokes the Fans + 
(which is of great advantage both to Hunters and 
Gallopers, who are apt to looſe their Stomach through 
exceſs or want of omat- ad. : for the ſharpneſs of the 
Air will drive the Horſes natural Heat from the exte- 
rior to the interior parts, which Heat by furthering 
Concoftion creates an, Appetite. Laſtly, it increaſes 
we and Courage in him, provided he not too early 
air'd. 

But whereas Mr. Markam, in his Way to get wealth, 
4*. pag. 44. directs, if your Horſe be very fat to air 
| him before Sunriſe, and after Sun-ſer ; that the 
Author of the Gentlemar's Jockey, 89. pag. 14. ſays, 
that nothing is more wholſome than early and late Air- | 
ings ; I think the contrary may be made out from 
Experience. For inthis Art, all things that any ways 
hinder the ſtrength and vigor of Nature, are to be 
avoided ; now, that extreamity of Cold, and being 
out early and late do ſo, is evidently ſeen by Horſes 
that 72 abroad all Winter, which however hardily 
bred, and kept with the beſ# care and Fodder, yet 
cannot by any means be advarc'd to'ſo good caſe in 
Winter as an indifferent Paſture will raiſe them to in 
Summer. And this holding true of the Nofurnal 
Colds , mult needs be verified in ſome proportionate 
meaſure of the Aſorning and Evening Dews, and 
that piercing Cold which is obſerv'd to be more #n«= 
tenſe at the epening and cloſe of the Day , than any 

part 
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part of the Night. Beſides that, the Dews and moiſt 
Rimes do as much Injury to a Horſe, as the ſharpelt, 
Colds or Froſts : ſince (asT have found by experience) 
a Horſe any ways inclinable to Catarrhs, Rheums , 
or any 0.her cold Diſtempers, is apt to have the Hu- 
mors augmented,and thediſeaſe molt ſenblily increasd 
by theſe early and late Airings. LES | 

But if he be not had: forth to. are till the Sun 
be r;/en,, (as you muſt caſt to have him dreſs'd, and: 
ready to lead forth againſt that time) his ſpirits will 
be chear'd and comforted by that univerſal Comforter 
of all living Creatures ; and indeed all Horſes natural- 
ly deſire to.enjoy the Sun's warmrh,as you may obſerve 
by thoſe Horſes which 1:e. ot all Night, who as ſoon as 
the Sun 1s riſen, will repair to thoſe places where they 
may have the moſt benefit of his Beams, and by them 
be in part reliev'd fiom the Eoldnefs of the faregoing 
Night. And belides the benefx af.che Sun, the. Arr will 
be ſo mild and temperate, as it will rath&t murgorate 
than prey up5n his ſpirits , -and* more. #ncreaſe his 
* Strength than '#mpazy It Ks my | 

Nether, tho.we diſallow of Early and Late airings, 
need we be at a loſs to bring down our Horſes fat,and 
from being purſive, and roo high in Fleſh, to reduce 
him to cleanneſs, and a more moderate ſtate of Bo- 
dy: Forif you do but obſerve this one Rule of 
keeping a fat Horſe ſo much longer out at a time 
both Morning and Evening, you will undoubtedly 
obtain your end by ſuch leng Airing, joyn'd with 
true ſound Heats, which you may expett indeed, but - 
will never find from thoſe that are ſhorter, how ear- 
ly and late ſoeyer : for this Method joyn'd with good 
feeding is the beſt Preſcription can be given In this 
caſe, and tis from'the leagth of your Airings.only,that 
you muſt hope to bring your Horſe to a perfect Win, 
an] true Conrage. And therefore a Horſe that 1s 
high in Fleſh,” is a fitter ſubjeX to work, on, than 
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"One that is low, becauſe he is- better” abſet6 endure 
' 'Lahour, whereas the other mult of ne&effity) be 1: 
favoured in training , to improve his Strength an 
Fleſh, that he is in danger (without 'he'be vyder thr. - 
'care of a'very Skilful keeper) of proying thick/win« 
ed for want of er«e Exerciſe in Training, i ©! 
> When you are returned from Airing! #hd are dil> + 
-mounted ;- ſead your Horſe on the Straw, - which 
(as I told'you before) . ſhould aways yer the 
'Stable.door z': and © there by Whiſtling anilſtirring 
vp the Lifter! under his Belly wilt'provdke*him to 
Stale , which # little praftice- will/bring him toy arid 
is advantagious for the Horſes Health; andvthekeep- 
*ing of your Stable cleany;-Then' Tead-bins into his 
:Sea#! (which.ought likewiſe-ro be- welk:litteredYand 
having ry d up his head ro-the . empty Ratk;,': rake off 
'his Saddle,” "rubb his Body and- Leggs all overwith 
the French-bruſo , then with the Haryparch;i.and-. laſt 
of all with the:Wooken cloath.!  /f. 4) 327 3H : 
Then yortſhal}-cloarh him with'a Linnex cloath-next 
to his Body; abd over that a"Canvas' cloath; and 
both madeſatrias to cover: this Brea? and to'come 
pretty low townto his' Leg3y! which is thei\Tarks/h 
way of- Cloathing',- "who are the moſt curious” Reo- 
Ple {fates the 'Daxe of NewpaHlle) in keeping their 
(Horſes, and.eftecn then the-moſt' of any-Nation. 
_ Over the foremientioned- Put a: Body-cloarh.of” fix, or 
- Gight Srraps, Which is berrer Than' a Sitcinele. and 
| -Pad oft with 'wiſps , becauſe this 'keeps tis Bel 
in Shape, ' and? 18) not ſo ſubjet to: hurt: himc 
' Now theſe [Cloathes will be fuftcient for him at 
'his- firſt Srabling, becauſe being"inur'd to the (cool 
'Ait he will not be ſo-apt to rakz cold, the weather 
tikewiſe at chat ſeaſon being indifferently wa: m ; 
bur when ſharp weather approaches, and that you 
find his Hair r:/e about his ezeward parts that are 
1 
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uncloathed,: as Neck, Gaſcoins, &c. then: add ano- 
ther  Cloath, ,which ought: to be of Wooler, and for a. 
ny Horſe bred under this;Chmate, and kept: only for 
ordinary Hunting , this, is cloathing ſufficient. 

-Now the deſign of cloathsngs is only by. their help 
joyn'd to the warmth of the Stable, ' and the Litter 
(which muſt -alwaies 1lye under the Horſe). to- keep 


- his Body in ſuch a moderate Natural Heat, as ſhall 
be ſufficient to aſliſt Nature , that 53hslful Phyſitian 


in expelling her Encmies., by diiſolving thoſe raw 


and groſs Humours-which are ſubject, to annoy the 
Horſez: and which would :yery much prejudice him 
if they. :were not removed; which warm loathing 
does in a great meaſure by dierſimg them into the 
outward parts, and expeliing. them by ſweating 'as he 
ſleeps and-.lyes down,. which will be a meanes to 
porge ; his Bady, and keep. it clean from glut, and 
redindant Humours, . : Ly nv a1 
' But yet (asin all things. the golden. wean 59beſt 
there iis:2a; meant tobeobferv'd too here:; for as too 
few Cloathes:wilk not aſhift Nature J»ffciemtly in the 


expulfion of her Enemies, ſo too many; will force her | 


roo mach, and cauſe: weakneſs in your. Horle by too 
-violent ſweatings.. Therefore yqu muſt, have a care 
of foflowing the Example of ſome zgzorarr Grooms, 
who. becauſe -they, have: acquired a fa/fſe Reputation 
by hviug.inſome-Noblemans-or Gentlemans Service , 
'that- are. noted Sportsmen, think -they are able to 
give Lawsto all their-Fraternity , and therefore'with- 
. out any:reaſon- heap Mhltzplicity of Cloaths on the 
Horſe as if they. meant'to bury him! In Woplen, You 
.muſt know; that both the remperature .of the Weather - 
and the Srare of his'Bodyare to be obſerved:;. and that 
all Horſes are not to be cloathed alike. _ Your fine- 
Skined Horſes, as the Barb, Turk, Spaniſh horſe KC, 


require more clothes then our Engliſh oy” 
Os 
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Horſes, that are bred in a colder climate, and have 
naturally thicker skin's, and a longer Coat. But 
that you may not erre I have told you” already 
how you are to cloath your Horſe, aud therefore 
ſhall only add this one Genera! Rule, That a 
Rough Coat ſhews want of Cloaths , and. a Smooth 
Coat Cloathing ſufficient : ever obſerving , that by 
his Countenance , his Ding, and other outward Cha- 
raters (which' I ſhall by and by give you- more. at 
| large) you perceive your Horſe to to bein health, 

and yet' notwithſtanding your Horſes Coat -ftill 
"nj you muſt add more 'Eloathes till it lye ;'as 

' the . other band if it will / withe -the aſliſt- 


of a ſmgle Linnen Cloath it is fufſiciene. | 
-" But if when he has been in keeping ſome time, 
you perceive him apt. to ſwear in the Night ,-'tis 

ſign that he is over-fed, ' and wants exerciſe : but 
If he ſweat-at his fir coming from. Graſs, you muſt 
know that there” 1s cauſe rather 'to' enoreaſe, than 
diminiſh the Cloathes I have alloted at his' firſt Houſ- 
ing; for it proceeds from the foul! humours which 
| 4 oppreſs' Nature, and when by exerciſe they are eva- 
cuated, Nature will ceaſe working, 'and he will con- 
tinue in a temperate ſtate of Body all the year af- 
ter, ! i» #| 410 - 

When he is cloath'd up, pick his Feet: cleane with 
an Jron Picker, and waſh 'his Hoofs clean with a 
Spung dipt in fair watet , and then dry them with 
Straw Or a Linen cloath, and if there . be occaſion 
and that you find your Horſes, Legs durty, you : 
may bathe. them likewiſe, only - you muſt be ſure 
to r#þ them dry before you go out of your Stable, 
then leave him on his Snaffle for an hour, or more, 
Which will aſſiſt his Appetite, | 

When an Hour is expired. you ſhall come to him 
again, and having tuck'd an hardful of Hay , and: 


aiſted 
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duſted it, you ſhall let your Horſe reaſe;.it opt of your, 
hand till he hath.caten it; then pull off his Briar, 
and bavipg rub'd his Head and Neck, clean., with 
the! Hempen-cloth, as before, pull his Eares, and ſtop 
his Noſtrils to make him ſnore, which: will help; to 
bring. away the moiſt Humours which - oppreſs his 
- Bram,'and then put on-his Colter, and igive hhim,a 
Quarter. -of Oats clean dreſt, in a Sive, having firſt 
made. his::Locker, or Manger Clean) with a Wiſpe 
of Straw',-and a C.oth. Cary ng | 
Whilſt, he is eating his .Cor#, you ſhall ſweep qQut 
- your-Stable, and ſee that all thingy, are, neat about 


him, and;rurning up his Clarks ,. you. ſhall rab his 


F llets, Buttocks, and Gaſcoins over with the, hazy 
pateh, and after that with a Woolen-cloth ;- then ſprea 

a clean Flannel Fillet-cloth over his Fillets and. But» 
rocks .( which will :make his Coat lye: ſmooth). and 
turn down” his Hexſimg-cloaths upon it... They a: 
noint his. Hoofs round from the Crones to the Tog 
with this : Oiat ment,, v:z. | 


Take Fonr Ounces of , Venice Turpentine, Three 
Ounces, of / Bees wax;,.; Two: Ounces ot the, belt Re; 
ſm, One pound of / Dogs-greaſe, Half a Pint of Train 
Oyle, Melt all theſe Ingredients (except- the T axy 
pentine); together ,, being melted remoye them-from 
the ; Fjre, -and then Put {inthe Tarpentine, and keep 
it ſtirring, el all be well ncorporated, en put i: 
in a Galy pot , and when it, Is,cold cover it clofe 
from duſt, and reſer.e it for uſe. | 


After this pick, his Feet with an Iron Picker, and op 
them with Cow-dung.; and by this time your Horle 
(if he be not a very ſlow Feeder) will - have eater 
his Oates, which if. you find he does with a good 


Sromack, ſift him another Quart, and throw them 
ro 
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to feed him by l:ttle'and little, whilft he eats withan 
Appetite; but if he fumbles with his Corz, then give 
him no more at that time. 


And this I think a better Direction than to pre- 
icribe a ſet quanti:y of Provender, as all Authors I have 
yet met with have done. For without doubt no certain 
Quantity of Meat can be allotted for all forts of Horſes, 
any more than for all ſorts of Aden; and therefore 
proportion the quantity to the Horſes Appetite : 
but be ſure at all times give him his full feeding, for 
that will keep his Body in better ſtate and remper, and 
increaſe his ftrength and vigor, Whereas on the con- 
trary, to keep your Horle always ſharp-ſet, is the rea- 
dy way to procure a Surfeit, if at any time he can 
come at his fill of Provender ;, according to the com- 
mon Proverb, Two hungry Meales make the third 4 
Glutton, But'tho you perceive he gather Fl:h too 
faſt upon ſuch home-feeding; yet be ſure not to ſtint 
him for it, but only zncreaſe his Labour, and that will 
alliſt both his Strength and Wind. 


. When theſe things are done, you ſhall 4uſt a pret- 
ty quantity of Hay, and throw it down to him on his 
Litter, after you have taken it up under him; and 
then ſhutting up the Windows and Stable door, leave 
him till One a Clock.in the Afternoon ; at which time 
you ſhall come to him, and having r»bb'4 over his 
Head, Neck, Fillets, Buttocks, and Lezs, as before, 
with the Hair-parch and Woollen-cloath, you ſhall feed 
him as before. and then leave him till the time of 
bis Evening watring, (which ſhould be about three of 
the clock in #inter, and four in Summer ;) and then 
having put back his foul Litter, and ſwept away that 
and-his Dun”, you ſhall dreſs and ſaddle him as before, 
and moxntins him you ſhall raks him to the water, and 

D ””” ma 
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after drinkgg and galloping you ſhall air him along by- 


the Kzver ſide, till you think it time to go home; then 
order him in al poznts, as to rubbing, feeding, ftop. 
Ping his Feet, &c. as you did in the morning; and 
having fed him at fix clock, be ſure feed him again 
about Nie ; and having l:tter'd him well,and-thrown 
him Hay enough to ſerve him for all V;ghr, you ſhall 
leave him till the next Aforning. And as you have 
ſpent this day, ſo you muſt order him in all reefs for 
a fortnight together, and by that time his Fleſh will 
be fo harden'd, and his Wind ſo improv'd;, his Mouth 
will be ſo quicker'd, and his Gallop brought to fo yood 


a ſtroke, that he will be fit to be put to moderate 


Hunting. ; 


Now during this Fortm:ghts. keeping you areto 
make ſeveral Obſervations, as to the Nature and Dij- 
poſition of your Horſe, the temper of his Body, the 
courſe of his Digeſtion, &c, and order him accor+- 
dingly. As firſt, if he be of a churl:ſþ Diſpoſition, 
you muſt reclaim him by Severity; If of a loving 
temper, you muſt wiz him by Kindneſs. Secondly, 
you muſt obſerve whether he be a foul Feeder, or of a 
nice Stomach; if he be quick at his Meat, and retain a 
good Stomach, then four tines of full Feeding, in a 
Day anda Nights ſpace, is ſufficient ;, but if he be a 
ſlender Feeder , and ſlow at his Meat, then you- muſt 
give but a little at once,' and often, as about every 
two hours, for freſh Meat will draw on his Appetite 3 
and you mult always leave a {::tle Meat in his Locker 


for him to eat at his own leiſure betwixt the times of 


his Feeding ; and when at any time you find any 
[:ft, you ſhall ſweep it away, and give him freſh, and 
expoſe that to the S»n and 4ir , which will prevent 
muſtineſs and reduce it to its firſt ſweetneſs, before it 
was blown upon, 

Now 
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| Now as to the manner of Feeding, you may ſharpert 
his Stomach by change of Meat, as giving one Meal 
clean Oats, another Oats and Flit-Beans, and (when 
pu have brought him to eat Bread) you may give - 

im another meal of Bread, always obſerving to 
give him oftezeſ# that which he likes beſt ; or if you 
Pleaſe you may give him both Corn and Bread at the 
ſame t:me, provided you give him that /af which he 
eats be, and which has the beſt Digeſtion. 


Tis obſery'd of ſome Horſes, that they. are of fo 
bot a' Conftitution, that without they may drink at 
every b:t they cannot eat, and thoſe Horſes uſually 
carry zo Belly; in this caſe therefore you mult let a 
Pale of Water ſtand continually before them, or at 
leaſt offer them Water at Noon, beſides what they 
fetch abroad at their ordinary times. 


Next you are to obſerve the nature of his Digeſtion, 
that is, whether he retains his Food long, which is 
the ſign of a bad Digeſtion; or whether Nature does 
expel the Dung more frequently; which 1f he do, and 
that his Dung be /ooſe and bright, tis a fign of a good 
habit of Body ;, but if he dung bard, and ſeldom, then 
on the contrary tisa ſign of a dry Body; and therefore 
to remedy this, you ſhall once in a day give him a 
handful or two of Oats, well waſh'd in good ſtrong 
Ale,for this will looſer his Body, and keep it moz37, and 
you will ſind it alſo good for his Wizd, notwithſtand- 
the opinion of ſome to the contrary. 


The YuntingYorſe, 
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CHAP V. 


Of the Second Fortnights Diet, and of 
his firſt Hunting, and what Chaſes 


” 


are mo$t proper to Train bim, . 


Y that time you have ſpent this Fortmight, accord- 
ing to the foregoing Rules, your Horſe will be 
ina pretty good ſtate of Body ; for the groſs Humors 
will be dryd in his Body, and his Fleſp will begin to 
be harden'd, which you will perceive (as 1 told you 
at firſt) by his Chal, his ſhort Ribs, .and his Flank; 
for the Kernels under his Chaps wil not feel ſo groſs as 
at firſt they did, his fleſh on his ſhort Ribs will not feel 
ſo ſoft atid looſe, nor the thin part of his Flank ſo thick 
as at his firſ houſing; ſo that now you may without 
hazard adventure to hunt him moderately. 


But before [ proceed, I think it neceſſary to clear 
one point, which I have heard much d:ſcu/s'd amongſt 
Horſemen, which is, What ſort of Chaſe is moſt pro- 
per for the training of a young Horle? . ſome being 
of one Opinion, ſome of another. For ſome would have 
a Horſe, which is deſign d either for a Buck-hnnter or- 
Fox-hunter , us'd from the beginning to the Chaſe 
which they are defigr*d for. Others think thoſe Cha- 
ſes too violent for a young. Horſe, and therefore chuſe 
to train him after Harriers; and of this Opinion I 
muſt own my ſelf to be, ſince Experience has fully 
ſhewn me the Advantages of the one, and the Jncon- 
Peniences 
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Vemences of the other, Now to prove this Aſſertion, 
let us take a ſlight view of the ſeveral Cbaſes which 
are commonly uſed by our Nobility and Geptry, whete 
the Horſe is made a Companion and Member of the . 
Sport , and they are theſe ; the Stag, Buck,, Hind, 
Fox, Otter, and Hare. 

As for the three firſt here mention'd, as there is not 
much difference in the hunting of them, ſo the Incon- 
vemtences from each Chaſe are in a manner the ſame 
alſo. For which ſoever you huzt,tis either in Covert, 
or at force. Now if Deer be hunted in a Park, they 
uſually chafe the moſt woody parts of it, as a Refuge 
from the Purſuits of their Enemzes, which 1s both 
unpleaſant to the Rider, and troubleſome to the Horſe, 
to follow the Dogs thro the thick, Buſhes ; and belides, 
uſoally' the Ground in Parks is full of Mole-banks, 
Trenches, &c. which is dangerous for a young Horſe 
to gallop on, till he has atrain'd to ſome perfeft:on in 
his Stroke. . But if they be twrn'd our of the Park, and 
be hunted at force, you will find, that as ſoon as you 
have unharbour'd or rous'd them, they will immedi- 
ately make out end ways before the Hounds five or ſix, 
nay ſometimes tez Miles, they following in fall Cry 
ſo ſwiftly, that a Horfe muſt be compell'd to run 
up and” down hill without any intermiſſion 5, leaping 
Hedeg,'Ditch, and Dale, nay often croſſing Rivers,to 
the great danger of the Rider,as well as of the Horſe. 
So that in, my opinton tis altogether zmproper to put: 
a young Horſe to ſuch violent labour at the firſt, till 
by prattice and degrees he hath been made acquainted 
with hardſ/ervice. : 

. Now beſides the Jwifineſ and wiolence of this 

Chaſe, and the danger of cracking his Wind, and bur#t- 
. ing his Belly ;,. beſides the #raining of his Limbs by 
ſuch deſperate Riding, and the creating in a young 


Horſe a loathſomneſs to his Labour, by —— 
, nceb 
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Juch violent and unuſual ſervice ; the ſeaſons far theſe 
Chaſes begining about Midſummer, and ending, about 
H-ly-Rcod-tide , which is that part of the. year in 
which the Sun's beat is exceſſive, and ſo. ſcorches the 
Earth, that a violent Chaſe would hazard the meltin 
his Greaſe, and the weight of the Rider, by reaſon > 
the hardneſs of the Ground,would occaſion Foundring, 
Splents, and Winagalls, inſoruch that in ſhort time 
the Horſe would prove altogether »ſeleſs. 


 Byt herelI cannot but deſire to be rightly ander- 
Food, ſince tho I objeft againſt theſe Chales as impro- 
per for young Horſes, yet Ido not mean-that.Horſes 
ſhould be excluded this Recreation z but I would have 
thoſe which are imploy'd herein, to be Horſes of 
ftay'd years, and by long praCtice and experience have 
been rightly trai#'d to Hunting, © Young Horſes 
«(as the Duke of New-caſtle ſays) being as ſubjeCt to 
© Diſeaſes as young Children, and therefore he adviſes 
© any man that would buy a Horſe for »ſe in his ordi- 
© nary occaſions, as for Journeys, Hawking or Hunting, 
© never to buy a Horſe untill the Mark be out of be 
© Mouth, and if he be ſound of Wind, Limb,and Sight, 
*he will [aſt you Fright or Nine years with good 
© keepiag, and never fail you ; and therefore: ( pur- 
{ves he 1 am always ready to buy for ſuch purpo- 
© les an o/d Nag, of ſome Huntſman, or Falconer, that 
© 1s ſound, and that is the uſefu] Nag, for he ga]- 
© lops On all Grounds, leaps over Hedges and Ditches ; 
©and this wilknot fail you in your Journey, nor any 
© where, ard is the cnly Nag of ule for Pleafure or 
Journey Thus far the Dake. And if it may be 
permitied to addto his Advice, I would have them 
ftrait-bcdied clean-timbred Nags, iuch as may be light, 


imble, :n.1 of middle ature, for toe Horles are not * 


near {o jub/ect to Lamneſs as thoſe of balk, and 
3 + | ſtrength, 
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Prength, the cauſes whereof have been already de- 
clar ; , 


. The next, Chaſe. propos'd. was that of the Fox, 
which although-it.be a Recreation much i» »ſe, and ' 
highly: applauded by the generality of the Nob:l:ry and 
Gentry; yet with ſubmiſſion to their judgment 1 ne- 
ver conld find that pleaſure in it which has been re- 
preſented to me by ſome of its Admzirers : and [ am 
fure it is 3nconvenient for the training of a young Horſe, 
ſince it is ſwift without reſpite, aud. of /ong- continu- 
ance, both which, as I have already fhew'd, are diſ- 

ful to him; but the greateſt Inconvenience that 
Rappers £0 a Horſe in this Chaſe is this; that when 
a Fox js unkenceld, he ſeldom or never betakes him- 
ſelf to a champion Countrey , but remains in the 
{ſtrongeſt Coverts, and in the thickeſt Woods ;, fo that 
a Horſe can but feldow enjoy the pleaſure of accompe- 
zying the Hounds, without hazarding being fubb'd, or 
other as dangerows Accidents. The fitteſt Horſes for 
this Chaſe are Horſes of great firengrb and —_ 
ſince this Chaſe begins at ChriFmea, which is the 
worſt time of Riding, and ends at ons Lady-day, when 
the Ground is beſt for it. 


The »ext Chaſe to be ſpoken of is the Orters,which 
although it may ſeem detightſal to fome, yet 1 can- 
not by any means think it corveniens for a Horſe : 
for he that will truly purſoe this Amphibiexe ſport, 
muſt, oftex ſwim his Horſe to the equal bezard horh of 
| the R:zderand the Horſe. 


- Byt to.conclude with the off, and the beft'of Cha- 
ſes, and that is the Hare. It is in my opinion the 
maſt pleaſant and deli br ful Chaſc of any whatſoever, 


- and the molt beneficial for traighng a year Horle, It 
be 4 s 
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Is ſift, and of ſome indurance; like that of the Fox, 
but far more pleaſant to the Horſe, becauſe 'Hares 
commonly run the Champion.Country ; and the ſcent 
not being ſo hot 'as the Foxes,” the Dogs are: ofter at 
default, and by that means the' Horſe has'many 
Sobbs, whereby he recovers Wind, and regains new 
#rength. This Chaſe begins at AMichaelmaſs, and. 
laſtstill the End of February, 


Now the bef# Dogs, to bring your Horſe to perfe- 
' flionof Wind and Speed, are your fleet Northern 
Hounds ; fer they, by means of their hard-running , 
will draw him up to that extraordinary ſeed; that 
he will not have time to1o:ter,.and by continual pra- 
Qtice will be fo inur'd and habituated to the violence 
of their Speed, that ina ſhort time he w1ll be able to 
ride on all ſorts of Ground, and be at ſuch command 
ppon the hand, that he will ſtrike at what rate you 
pleaſe, and three-quarters fpeed will be leſs trouble- 
jome to him than a Canterbury-gallop. 19! 
I have often thought this one of the Reafons wh 
your Northern Breeders for the generality excel thoſe 
of the South; ſince certainly © the ſpeed of their 
Hownds contributes much to the Excellence of their 
. Hlorſes, and makes them endure'a four mile Courſe 
without Sebbs, which ſome Horſemen call Whole- 
Running : but of this more in another place. 


The time being now come that he may be hmred, 
you ſhall order him on his days of Reſt in all points, ' 
as tO his Dreſſing , honrs of Feeding , Watring, &c. 
as in the firſ# Fortnight afore diretted ; only ſince 

his Labour is now to be increas'd, you muſt gndeayour 
to increaſe his Strength and Courage likewiſe ; and 
this will be efe#ed by adding to his Oats a third i” 
O 
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of clean old Beans ſpelred on a Mill, and as an oyer- 
plus to allow him Bread made after this manner, 


"Take four Pecks of clean old Beans, and two Pecks 
of Whear, and grind them together, and ff the meal 
thro a Meal-fieveof an indifterent fineneſs, and knead 
it with warm water and good ſtore of Barm, and let 
it lie an hour 'or more to ſwe//, for by that means the 
Bread will be the /:ghter, and have the eaſier and 
quicker Digeſtion ; after which being witha Braks 
or any other way exceedingly well-kneaded , make 
It up into great Houſhold Peck-loaves, which will be 
-a means to avoid CruF#, and prevent. its. 4ying too 
ſoon ; bake them thoroughly,and let them #4nd a good 
- -While in the Over to ſoke, then draw them, and turn- 
ing the borroms upwards let them ſtand to cool, - 

- When your Bread is a day old you may venture to 
feed your Horſe with 'it, having firſt chipe away the 
Cruft; and ſometimes giving him Bread, ſometimes 
Oats, and now and then Oats and felted Beans, ac- 
.cording-as you find his ſtomach ; you need not fear 
-bnt ſuch Feeding will bring him into as good conaztion 
as you heed deſire for Ordinary Huntine. 


7 When your Bread is prepar'd, and you firſt Fort- 
»1ght expir'd, you muſt then pitch upon a Day for 
his firſt gding abroad after the Dogs,” and the Day 
before you hunt you muſt always order him after this 
manner,/ 'In the morning proceed in your ual 
method as before, only obſerve that day to give him 
no Beans,” becauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but 
give moſt of Bread if you can draw him on to eat 
it, becauſe it is more nowriſhing than Oats; and 
after your Evenins Watering , Which ought to 
be ſomewhat earlier than rt other times, give 
- him onely a little Zay out of your hand, and no 
more 
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more till the next day that he returns ſrom Hunting : 
and to prevent his eating his Liter, or any thing cle 
but what you give him, you ſhall -inſtead of a 2fuzzle 


Put on a Cavezone joyn'd to a beadſtall of a Bridle, 


being lin'd with double Leather for fear of hurting 
him, and tying it fo right as to. hinder his Eating; 
and this will prevent Sickn:ſs in your Horſe, which is 
meident to ſome Horſes when their  Fluzzie Is 
fet on , notwithſtanding the invention of the 
Lattice-window, now adays ſo much in ule ; .but this 
way your Horſes Noſtrils are fully. at liberty, and he 
will never. prove eh But ; as to his Corz, give him 
his meals, both after his. Watering, and at nine a clock, 
at which time be ſure to zrter him very well, that he 
ary _ better take his Ref, and leave him-for that 
[2 . 

he next morning come to him very early, as about 
four a clock, and having dreſs'd a Quarter of.a Peck 
of Oats vety clean, put them into his. Locker, ant 
pour into it a.Quart of gqod. ſtrong Ale, and after 
having mix'd the Oats and Ale very well. giye him 
them toeat, whilſt you:put back his Dung ,and foul 
Etter, and make clean his S»able, but if he will not 
eat waſh'd Oats then give him dry; but be ſure put 
ne Beans to them. When. he has done eating, Rridle 
bim, and ze bim,,up to the. Ring, and dreſs him. 
When he is dreſs'd ſaddle him; then throw his Cloth 
over him, and'let him ſtand tall the Homnds are ready 
to go forth.” But be ſure not-to draw your Saddle 
Girths ſtraight till you are ready to mount, lelt by 
that means he bzcome /ick.. But generally ol4 Horſes 
are ſo.crafty, that when an ignorant Groom. goes to 
£ire them up hard, they will treth out their Bodzes to 
fuch a bigneſs by holding their Wind, (on purple to 
gain eaſe after they are girt) that Twill appear difi- 
cult togirt them ; but afcerwards they It [go their 
Wind, and their Bodies fa |] again. When 
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"When the Hounds are wkenelld, (which ſhould 
not be fill San-7:/ing) go into the Field along with 
them, and rake your Horſe up and down gently till a 
Hare be ſtarted; always _—Y to let him ſme 
to.other Horſes Dung, (if he be defirous of it) which 
will provoke him.to empry himſelf, and let him ſtand 
#3 when he does fo : and if you meet with any dead 
Fog, Ruſhes, or ſuch like, ride him upon them, and 
by whiftling ptoyoke him to empty his Fladder. 


When the Hare is ſtarted, you are not to follow 
the Hounds as the other Hunters do , but t> conh- 
der, that this being the fir/# rime of your Horſes hunt- 
ing,-he is not ſo well yers'd in the different ſorts. of 
Groznds as to know.how to gallop ſmoothly, and with 
eaſe on them ; and therefore you are not to put him 
as yet, to above half his ſpeed, that he may learn to 
carry a ſtaid body, and to mannage his Legs both up- 
oft Fallows, and Greenſwarth, Neither are you to 
gallop him often, nor any long time together, for fear 
pi Acour aging him, and breeding in him a diſiike to 
this Exerciſe; but obſerving to croſs the Fielas, ſtill 
to your beſt advantage, you ſhall make in to the 
Hounds at every default, and ſtill keep your Horſe(as 
much as theſe Rules will allow you) within the Cry 
of the Dogs, that, he may be us'd to their Cry. and 
ou: will find, that.in a very ſhort time he will take 
luch delight and pleaſure in their Aduſick,, that he will 
be deſirous to follow them more eagerly. 


Now if at any time the Chaſe be lead over any Car- 
pet ground, Or ſandy High-way, on which your Horſe 
may /ay out his body ſmoothly, you may there gellep 
him for a quarter OT balf a mile, to teach him to iy 
out his Body, and to gather up his Legs, tO enlarge 2 
ſhortez his Streke, according ta the diff erent Eartbs he. 

 galloxs 
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zallops on, as if on Green-ſwarth, Meadow , Moore 
Heath,&c. then to //oop,and run more on the Shoulders, 
if amongſt Mole-hills, or over high ridges and fur- 
rows, then to gallop more rourdly, and in leſs com- 
paſs, or according to the vulgar phraſe two up and 
#wo down , that thereby he may ſtrike his Furrow 
clear, and avoid ſetting his Fore-feet in the ' Bottom 
of it, and by that means falover ; But by this way 
of galloping,tho he ſhould happen to ſer his Feet in a 
furrow, yet carrying his body ſo rownd and reſting on 
the Hand 1n his gallop,would prevent his Falling ; and 
to this perfe;on nothing but «ſe, and ſuch moderate 
Exercil can bring him, | | 
According to theſe Rules you may ſpend yourTime 
in Hunting , till about Three a Clock in the 'Aﬀter- 
noon, at which time you ſhall have him home in a 
Foot pare as you came out ig the Morning, and be- 
ſure that he be coo/ before you bring him out. of 
the Field; and as you are goins home, conſider 
with your ſelf, whether- or no he hath ſwear a l:it- 
te, (for you muſt not ſweat him »«cb the firſt time) 
bytif not, then gallop him gently on ſome Skelping 
Earth, till he ſweat at the Roots of his Ears, a little 
on his.” Neck, , and in bis Flanck,, -but it mult be 
' done of his own voluntary motion, without the com- 
pulfion of Whip and Spur : and' then when he is coo! 
as aforeſaid , Five him home and” Stable him, and 
beſure avoid walking him 5 hand to cool him, .for 
fear he cool roo faſt, or waſhing him, for fear” of 
cauſing an obſtrution of . the. natural courſe of the 
Flumours, (which are thought by ſome Horſe-men 
to. abound moſt in Winter ) and by that means cauſe 
an inflamation in his Legs, which is the Parent of 
the Scratches. | | 
When you ſet him ap in, his Saul. (which mult 
be well litter d againſthis coming home) rye up his 
er ge 7 F: ea 
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Head to the Ring with the Bridle, and then rub 
him well with-dry Straw all over both Head, Neck, 
Fore-bowels , Belly, Flank,, Buttocks and Legs; and 
afterwards rub ' his Body over with a dry cloth till 
there'be not a wet hazr left about him, then take 
off his Saddle and rub the place where the Saddle. 


"ſtood dry likewiſe , and ſo cloarh him with his or- 


dinary Cloaths with all Feed, for fear leaſt he take 
cofd ; and if yon think him too hot throw a are 
cloath over him, to. prevent his cooling too fa#t, 
which you may bate when you pleaſe, and 10 ler 
him ſtand on his Snaffle Two Hours or more, ſtirring 
him with your Whip now and then in his Staul, to 
to keep his Legs and Foynts from growing ſtzf. 

{ ; When that time is expired, 'and-you think it may 
he throughout cold , then come to him, and having 
drawn his Bridle rubbed his Head, and pick'd his Feet 
from Durt and Gravel which he may have gather'd 
abroad,put- on his Co//er,and fift him a Quart, or three 
Pints of Oates, -and mix with thema handful of clean 
duſted Hempſeed, and give.them to. him; but 'give 
bim not above the quartity preſcsibed, for fear of 
taking away his Femack, which will be very much 
weakzed through the heat of his body, and want of 
water. Then remove the /þare-cloth (if you have not 
done it before,) for fear of keeping him hor too long, 
and when he has eater his Corn, throw a pretty quan- 
tity of Hay clean dulted, on, his Litter , and- let him 
reſt two or three Hours, or there abouts, 

Whileſt you are abſent from him, you ſhall pre- 
pare him a good Maſh, made of half a Peck of 2daulr 
well'ground, and water that is boiling hor , obſerving, 
to put no More water than your Maxlt will ſweeter, 
and your Horſe will drink, and then ſtir them toge» 
ther - with a Rudder, or ſtick, and then cover it over 
with cloths, till the water has extracted the frengeh 
v 
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of the Malt, which will be evident to your tafe-and 
couch, for twill be alinoſt as ſweet as. Honey, and feel 
ropy like Birdlime; then when It -is-cold, that-you 
can ſcarce perceive it to ſmoak,offer it to your Horſe, 
but not before, leſt the team aſcend into his Noſtrils, 
and thereby offend him with its-ſcexez and when he 
has drunk the watey, let him if he pleaſe eat the Malt 
alſo. But if he refuſe to drink, yet you mult give 
him no other water that night, but by placing it in 
one Corner at the-head-of his Stall, -in fuch manner 
that he may-not throw. it down, (which you may ef- 
fect by nailing a Spar acroſs b<fore the Backer) ket it 
_ by him all Night, that he may drink at his pka- 
ure. - 
Now you will find this /aſh,or (as ſome call it) 
Horſe-Caudle, very beneficial to your Horſe on ſeveral 
ccounts ; for it willcomfort his Stomach, and'keep 
his Body ina due temperate heat after his days Hant- 
ing; it will cleanſe and bring- away all manner of 
Greaſe and groſs humonrs, which have been difolved 
by this Days labour, and thefwme of the Malr-grains, 
after he has drunk the water, will 45ſperſe watry Hii- 
mours, Which might otherwiſe annoy his head, and is 


allow'd by all Horſemen to be very advantageous on . 


that account. 


When he has eaten his 24aſh, then rip him of his 
Clothes, and run him over with your Curry-comb, 
French Bruſh, Hair Patch, and Wollen Cloath, and 
clothe him up again, and then cleanſe his Legs as 
well as his Body of all Dire and F:/th which may an- 
noy them, as you have been, diretted in Dreſſing ; 
then remove him into another Srall (that you may 
not wet his Litter) and bathe his Legs all over from 
the Knees with warm Beef-broth, or, which is better, 


with a quart of warm Urine, in which four Ouptes 
| 0 
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of Salt-Peter hath been diſſoly'd ; then rub his Legs 
dxy as when you came in from Water, ſet him into 
his Srall, and give him a good Home-feeding of Oats, 
Or Bread, (which he likes beſt) or both, and having 
ſhook good Rore of Litter under him, that he may 
reſt the better, and thrown him Hay enough for all 
night on-it, ſhut up your Srable clole, and kave him 
to his ReF7 till morning. 

The next morning come to him betwixt fix and ſe- 
ven aclock, for that is time egough, becauſe the A4or« 
mings reſt is as pleaſant aud refreſhing to the Horſe as 
It is to a Mean, for then the mear being concoted the 
ſleep is more ſweet, and the bras 1s at that time more 
thin and pure. If he be 1ai4diſturb him not, bur 
ſtay till he riſes of his own accord, (aud toknow this 
you ought to have a private peep- hole) but if he be 
rs/en, then go to him, and: the firlt thing you mult do 
is to put back his Dang from his Lirrer, and 'to ob- 
ſerve what @oloxr it 1s of : obſerve whether it be 
greaſe and ſhining outwardly,” and break it with your 

eet, that you tnay ſee whether -it be ſo i:-wardly ;, for 
if it. be greaſie and foul either within or withour, 
(which you may know by its oxwtward ſtining, and by 
ſpors like Soap, which will appear within) or if it ap- 
pear of a dark brown colour, and harder than it was, 
It isa gn that your former days hunting was benefi- 
cial to him, by difolving part of the inward glus 
which was within him ; and- therefpre the next time 
you hunt you muſt s»creaſe his /Jaboxr but a little, Bur 
if you perceive no ſuch Symptoms, but that his Dang 
appears bright, and rather ſoft than hard, withour 
greaſe, and in a word that it hojds the ſame pale yellow 
colour it did-before you hunted him, then tis a ſign 
that days Hunting made no &difolution, but that his 
Body remains in the ſame ſtate ſtill, and therefore the 
next days Hunting you may almoſt donble his Labour, 

| Whegd 
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When you have . made theſe Remarks from his 
Dung, you ſhall thenproceed to order him as in his 
days of Reſt; that is to ſay, you ſhall give him a 
handful or two of Oars before Water ; then dreſs, wa- 
rer, air, feed, &C. as 1n the firſt Fortnight. 

Now as to his Feeding you muſt remember th 
way I have already ſzew'd, of changing his Food ; as 
giving him one while Bread, another Oats, a third 
time Oats and Beans, which you find he likes belt ; ob- 
ſerving always, that variety will ſharpen his Apperite. 
But Bread being his chief Food, as being more nou- 
rs/ſhing and ſtrong than the others, you mult feed him 
often} with it. | 

And as in the firſt Fortnight I direfted you. to ob- 
ſerve his Digeſtion, whether it were quick, or ſlow, ſo 
likewiſe muſt you do-now that he begins to eat Bread. 
If you find him quick, and that he retains his Bread 
but a little while, then (as I have already directed) 
you ſhall only ſ{ghtly chip. your Bread; but if he be 
ſlow, and retains it /ong, cut away all the Cruſt, arid 
give it to ſome other Horſe, and feed your Hunter 
only with the Cram { for that being /:ght of Dige- 
Rion ſoon converts to Chyle and Excrements, but the 
Cruſt being ſlow of Digeſtion requires by reaſon ot its 
bardneſs longer time before it be concottea, 


The next day after he has reſted, you ſhall hunt him 
again as you did the fir day, obſerving from the 
Remarks you have made, to hunt him more or leſs, ac- 
cording as you find the rewper and conſtitution of your 
Horſe; and when you are return'd home, oblerve to 
put in PraCtice the ſame Rules which you have juſt 


now read; and thus hunt your Horſe three times a 


week for a fortnight together, obſerving to give him 
| his full feeding, and no other Scowrings but aſhes, 


and Hempſeed, which is equal in its Vertue to the for- 
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 Andhere; before I condude this Chapter, I can« 
not. but take notice of the Ab»ſe; of Scawrings, and 
my! own:1gnoxence, belug led away by the) perſtyaſions 
and toy miſtaken ophzen of other mens. Skel, who 
becauſe they! £guld talk of giving a: Scowring, (tho 
Experience has ſince taught me, that they never 
knew the Operation of them, F nor the D:ioſition of 
the Horſes which they kept) 1 . thought moſt emi- 
nent and $skilful Horſe-Dofors. But indeed I found to 
my Coft, that my Ignorance led me into the ſame 
make with thoſe men, that- take Phyſick by way of 
Prevention, and by that means render their Bodies 
more lyabl;. to Diſeaf, their Pores being) ſo much 
pefied by Phyfick, In like manner I found that tho 
bought Horſes of ſound 'and ſtrong Conftitutions, yet 
by following the falſe Rules and Prafices of Others | 
quickly-brought them to-weak habits of: Body; and 
by continually:uſing them .to-unneceſſary Phyſick, to 
be, eender; 29d apt, i9.take:Cald and Syrfgts on every 
mnajl occalion;; -which taught me to. kngiy, that as 
Kitchen \Phyſ#k.is belt for a; 2dr, (unleſs he languiſh 
under; ſor more than ordinary Diſtemper) 10 natural 
and true ſownd Feedng 1s beſt. tor a Horſey it ſtrength 
ning 'his Conſtitution, and keeping his Body- in good 
remper ; for, a Horſe that is ful-fea with good natural 
Diet is not ſubject to -co/;veneſs ; and from hence I 
infer, that a Horſc which is ſond, and in health, and 
of a /frong'Conſtitution, needs little Phyſick, more than 
good wholſom meat, and his fill of it, provided you 


 Jorder hjm as he ought to be when he 4s comg from 


Hunting. 


But as Horſes no more than Men are free from D;- 
E ſftempers, 


fhall folow-the Dogs at a gccdi curd 147r, a5 at half- 
ſpeed, 
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ftempers; but by reaſon of alwſes: and ankind Maſters: | 
are rather more /;able to them, (it being become'a |: 
Proverb, As many Diſeaſe: 44 4 Horſe); ſo when at |' 
any tme-ithey happen recourſe-muſt be had: No hes | 
and as it'ts good in its tfuc »fe, ſo ſhall in. rhe ſabſe- 
quent part, of my Diſcourſe ſet down whong and-what | * 
manner Of. Sroxrings ave ſeful, and howithey are to: | *© 
be applied with -5kz4, and ſafery;” of which ini its-pro-! |? 
per place.'. ':'.: Ong? of 9999759 { 
{1/3 3M 009! | x! FE! . | 
O FL DI99E 1 onrnodem 1 "1: 
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Of rbe' Horſes Third: F ortnighty' Kieping; | ; 
Kos and fir thorough.S weating, do-:05 1 HY 
E122) - 1149 } noi; 2 ve ll 
PY this time your Horſe will be #\aw#'1o' cleany | © 
his Fle/s will beſo nſedid, and his Wind ſ0-4m- | © 
prov, that he will be abſe'to ride! a Chaſe'of three or | © 

four Miles without much blowing, 'or ſipfuting+; and 

> will find by his Chaut and Flank; as" well ns his 
ibs, that he is in an different good fate of Body;arnd | Þ 
therefore this next Forrtight you" muſt"5nereaſe his h 
labour, by which-mcans you will come to'a true kyows || 1! 
Jedve of whit he is able to do;' arid Wherhef' or no he | * 
will eyer'befit for Plares, or a Match.” 1 90 8 ee Nt 
. When yottt'Horſe is ſet 6ver night, ant! fe4 early Þ 

in the mortiing,-(as in the /aff Fortnights Prepata- 
tion for Hunting was directed) then po into" the || © 
Field with him, and when your Horſe is empty, as he H 
will be by that time you have farted your Game, you " 
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ſpeed , and fo continue till you have kd or lo 

our! firſt. Hare. ' This 'will fo rack 'your- Horſes 
wind, and by this time' he will have ſo empried* 
himſelf, that he will be fit to be rid the next Chaſe 
brickly; which as ſoon as begun you ſhall follow 
the Dogs at three quarters ſpeed, as near to them 
as is conſiſtent with the diſcretion of a good Horſe- 
man,, and a true Huntſman; but bf ſure as yet not 
to ſtrain him. | mp | 
ring this daies Riding you ſhall obſerve your 
Horſe's ſweat , under his Saddle, and Forebowels, if 
it 'appear' White like Froth ,, or Soap-ſudds, "tis 2 
ſign of inward glut and foulneſs, and that your 
daies ſport was fully ſufficient , © and therefore you 
ſhall have him home , and order him as before you 
are directed. But if your Spore has been fo ir 
different, as not to ſweat your Horſe thorough- 
ly, then you ſhall make a Train- jent of Four 
Miles  Iong, or thereabout , and laying on your 
Fleeteſt Dogs, ride it brickly, and then having firſt 
coo d him in the Field, ride him home and uſe hint 
as aforcſaid. i "oy 


Now that I may. not leave you in ignorance 
what'a Train-ſcent is , 1 ſhall acquaint you thar ir 
{uppole, from the manner of 
it, viz." the trailing or dragging of a_ dead Cat, Or 
Fox, (and in caſe of Neceſlicy a Red-Herring ) three 
or f zur Miles, (according to the Will of the Ri- 
der, or the DireCtions given him) and then lay- 
ing the Dogs, on the ſcent. : 
Fu this Caveat let 'me give all Huntimen , to 
to keep about 'two. or three Couple of the fleeteſt 
Hounds you can Poffibly procure- for this purpoſe 
only, For although I have ſeen skiltful Sportſmen uſe 
their Harriers in this. Caſe , for their diverſion ; 
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yet I would perſwade them not to uſe then to 
It often; for it will teach them to He off: the Line, 
and fling ſo wide, that they will never be worth 


. , 


any thing, 


When you «bridle your Horſe, give him inſtead 
of Hempſecd and Oates, a handſome quantity of Rye 
bread, (to which end I would advite you to bake 
a Peck Loaf for this purpole ) which being cold 
and moi? will aſſiſt in cooling his body after his 


Labour, and prevent Coft;venejs , to which you. will 


find him addicted, then giye, him Hay , and after- 
wards a Maſh, and then.order him in all points 
as formerly. _ 

_ The next morning if you perceive by his Dung 


that his Body is diF#empred, and-he is hard and.| 


bound , then take ſome Crumms of 'your Rye-bread 
and work it with as much ſweet ireſh Butter as 
"will make it into Paſte, and then making ut into 


Balls about the bigneſs of a large Wallnut, give him + 


; or 6 of them -in the morning faſting ; and then 
etting on your Saddle upon his Cloth, mount him, 
and gallop him gently in ſome adjoyning graſs-Plat, 
or Cloſe till he begin to ſwear under his Eares, then 
lead him into the Stable, and let him be well rub'd, 
and throwing a ſpare Cloth over him, and good 
. ſtore of freſi Litter under him, let him ſtand two 
hours oz the Bridle , then give him a quantity of 
Rye-bread, then throw him ſome Hay to, chew u 
c1, and 2fter that get him, another warm Maſh, 
and then feed him with, 5read and Corn as much 
- aShe will, and: beſure to allow him what Hay he 
will eat. The next day water: him 4abrcad, and or- 
_ der. him as in his daies of reſt, 


The day following Hunt him aga'n,Jbut by no 
| means 
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meanes ſo ſeverely as you did the time before till 
the - Afrernoow,, but then ride him after the Dogs 
brickly , and if that does not make him ſweat throghly 
make another Trazn-ſcent, and follow the Dogs three 
quarters ſpeed, that he may ſweat heartily. When 
you have a little cooled him, have him home, and 
upon his firſt entrance into the Srable give him two 
or three Balls as big as Wallnuts, of this moſt ex- 


 cellent Scowrin > VIZ. 


Take Butter four Ounces, Lenitive Eleftuary two 
Ounces. , Gromell Broom and Parſly ſeeds, of cach one 


Ounce, Aniſeeds, Liquoriſh and Cream of Tartar, of 


each half an Ounce, 7allap an Ounce make the Seeds 
into Powder, and ſtir them into a Paſte, with the E- 
le:tuary and the Butter ; knead it well, and keep it 
cloſe ina Pot for uſe. 

As ſoon as you have ou your Horſe theſe Balls 
rub him dry, then dreſs him and cloasþ him up 
warm and let him ſtand two or three hours on the 


| Snaffle, then give him two or three bandfulls of 


Rye-bread, and order him as you did before as to Hay 
Provinder, Maſh &c. and fo leave him till the Ador- 
ning, 

Then come to him and firſt obſerve his Dung whe- 
ther it keep the true Colour, - or whether it appear 
dark, or black, or red and high coloured; next 
whether it be /ooſe and thin, or bard and dry, Ifit 
be of the right colour I mean Pale yellow tis a fignof 
health, ſtrength and clearneſe ;, if it be dark,, or black,, 
then tis a ſign there is Greaſe and other il} þ«mours 
ſtirred up which are not yet evacuated: if it be red 
and high coloured, then tis a token that his Blood 


Is Feaveriſh and diſtempered through inward heat : 


if -it be /ooſc and thin, tis a ſign of Weakneſs, butif 
bard and dry , it ſhews the horſe to be hot znwaradly , 


or elſe that he isa foul feeder : But if his dung carry a 
meds. 
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medium betwixt hard and /oft, and imell frong, tis a 
ſign of Heath and Vigour. | 


When theſe  Obſervations.have been taken notice 

of concerning his Duxg, then you ſhall feed,, dreſs, 
water, &c, aSin his former days of Reft; obſervin 
always to give variety, and his belly full of Corn 
Bread, The next have him abroad in the Field again, 
but by no means put him toany labour, further than 
to rake him from hill to hill after the Dogs, to keep 
him within ſound of, their. Cry; for the deſign of 
this Day's Exerciſe is caly ho keep him in bregtb, and 
get him an Appetite. - Obſerve as you ride, that you 
Jet him ſtand Itill to dung ; and look back, on it-that' 
you may draw Inferences from the Feces. When the 
Pay is well nigh err bring him home without the 
leaſt. ſweat, and order him as at other times, only ob- 
ſerve to giveno Scourjngs, nor Rye-bread. You may 
if you pleaſe water your Horſe this day, both at your 

oing into the Field and at your coming Home, ob- 
ſerving to gallop after it, to warm the water In his 
Belly. Thr next is a day of Reſt, 


In the ſame manner in every reſpect as you have 
ſpent this Week. vou muſt ſpend the,next likewiſe, with- 
out alteration in any Point ; and by that time aſſure 
your ſelf that your Horſe will b& drawn clean enough 
tor any ordinary Hunting ; ſo that afterward obſery- 
ing to hunt your Horſe moderately twice or. thrice a 
week, according to your own pleaſure, and the conſts- | 
r#tion of your Horſes body, you necd not queſtion 
but to haye him in as good ſtate and FHrength as you } 
would deſire, without danger of his Wind, Eye-ſight, 
Feet, or Body. | 

; Now when you haye thus according to art drawn 
your Horſe clea», you will perceive thoſe ſigns ml 


your Maper. 
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I told you of, verified ; for his Fleſh on his ſhort Ribs 
and Buttocks will be as hard as a Board, his Flank will 
be thin, and nothing to be felt but a doxble (kin, and 
chaps ſo clean from Far, Glat or Kernels, that you 
may hide your Fiſts in them ; and above all his Ex- 
erciſe will give plain Demonſtration of the Tr«th of 
this Art, Fe hewvill tun three or four: Miles three 
mm ſpeed without ſweating, or ſcarce blowing, 

ſay when this is perfefed, you muſt avoid all ſcour- 
ings after hunting, (becauſe Nature has nothing to 

{work n)! bat Rye-bread and a daſh, .. except your 
;Horle be. gow and then troubled.yvith ſome little 

Pare Inivhe Head ; and-then you ſhall-bruiſe a; little 
AduiFard;zed. in..a fine; linnen «Rag, and, feep it in a 
.quart;of ſtrong Ale for three or four hoprs, and then 
gi the Rag mix the ;uſtard-ſeed and the tle 
= } a, quarter-of a Peck of Oats, and: give it your 

Laſtly, when your Horſe is drawn clean, you muſt 
beware that he grows not foul again thro wart of ei- 
ther ring, or Hunting, or.any other Negligence, leſt 


-by that, wears 'you procure to your ſelf and = 
m 


| Horle double pains and labor, and no- thanks 
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Of making a Huntizg-Match, its .adwvane 
© Iages and diſadvantages.” 


So many Perſons of - Honour delight in good 
63 Hoſes, both for Hianers as well as Gallopers,: it 
-miay not be -improper to ſpeak a word -if this place 
Xoncerning the Advantages or Diſadvantages which 
happen in making of Huzting+Marches ; ſince he that 
proceeds utiouſly and -upon truegrounds in' match- 
71g ' his Horſe is already 4n-a great meaſure: ſure of 
Saining the Prize, at leaſt if the Proverb be true, 
-that 4 Match well made is half won, © 


-- Thefr#thing to be confeder*#by him that deſigns 
To march his Horſe, fot his'own 'advaztage* and 'his 
Horſes credir;is this; That he do not flatrer himſelf 
in the opinion of his Horſe, by fancying that he is 
iwifter than the wind, when he is but a ſlow Galloper ; 
and that he is whole-running, (that is, will run four 
miles without a ſobb at the heighr of his ſpeed) when he * 
15 not able ro run a'm:le. | 
, And the ground of this, Error I ſuppoſe ariſes froty 
aGentleman's being miſtaken in the ſpeed of his 
Hounds, who for want of Tryal againſt other Dogs 
that have been really fleer, has ſuppos'd his own to 
_ beſwift, when in reality they were but of middleſpeen; 
and becauſe his Horle (when trained) was able to 
follow them «ll day, and at any hour tp command 
them upon{geep as well as l;ght Earths, has therefary 
; Qs <7 mn : 1 y 


wo. 11a CT ew (DD Of? owe 


fallyrohchuded; him to. be ſwift as the beſt; but upan 


 fackping.of his Girebs after the firſt Chaſe, ard;from 
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al 'againſt. a Horſe. that. has been r:ghrly train'd 
eri Hounds that. were :raly fleet, . has to his coſt 
bought his Experience, and been convinc'd of his. 


+ Therefore I would perſwade all Lovers of Hunters 
to get two or three Couple of :ry'd Hoxnds, and once 
or twice a week. to follow after them a 7rain-ſcent ;, 
and when he is able to cop them on, all: ſorts of Earth, 
and toendure Hears and. Colds ftoutly, then he may 
the better relie on his Speed and Toughneſs. 


That Horſe which is able to ride a_ Hare-chaſe of 


 -fiveorfix miles hriskly, and with, good. courage, till 
his body be as it-were bagh'd in ſweat ; and then upon 


the death of the, Hare, in a nipping froſty morning 


can:endure to and ſtill, till the fweat be frozen. on 


his back; ſo that the cold may prerce him as well as the 
heat ;, and then even in that extremity of Cold to 
ride another Chaſe, as briskly and with as much cou- 
rage, as he did in the former: That Horſe which can 


"thus endure heaxs and colds ofteneſt is of moſt walie 


amongſt Sports-men, And indeed tis not every Horſe 


- tthatis abletoendure ſuch extraordinary Toyl;, and 


I my {e}f have ſeen very brave Horſes-to the Eye, that 
have rid the firſt Chaſe to admiration, that 'when the 
Cald had ſtruck to them, and they began to grow if, 
Tre fegg > the ſecond, aud given quite oxt the third 
m2eat #114 


FF herefore to make: a judgment of the goodneſs 
\ . of your:.-own/ Horſe, obſerve him. after the death of 


the firſt Hare, if the Chaſe has been apy thing brisk; 
if when he is cold, he ſhrinks up his Body, and draws 
his 'Legs up together, tis an infallible roken of wars of 
Couraze 5:and the ſame you may. collect from the 


the 
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the ſerting of his Teeth, ant-the ' daineſs of his Caitire- . 
'maxce ;, all which are true' marks of Fainneſs, and 
Tring and'thefefore there (is n0r/5ance on facha 
, e, in caſe'of a Wager, OY | ddnuo, 

But if onthe contrary, you are Maſter of a. Horſe 
Cot only in your own 7udgmoriry but in the option of 
kmwing HotRtten\ that 1s approv'd for Speed.,and 
"Toughneſs, and'you are deſirous to match him;ov othev- 
Wife *to run for a Plate; I'will to the belt of!my 
Power tell you the advantages thar' are to'be'3 ain'd 
in Matching. 24167 21241 263 


 _ But before I enter upon the-ſubjef# propos d, I 
'think it convenient to tell you the'way our Arveftors 
'had of making their Matches, and: our imodern way of 
deciding Wagers. Firſt then the- old- way"of:T'vyal 
'was by running ſo-many Train-ſetnrs after Hounds, 
as was agreed on between the parties concergd:and ia 
Bell-Courr, * this'being fourd fiot” fo wncertain'and 
more 4urable than Hare-hunting, and the advantage 
conſiſted in hiving the Trains led 0n' Earthimoſt ſus- 
rable to the h«ture of the Horſes. Now 'others choſe 
to hunt the Have till fuch an hour prefix'd, andahen 
to run the Wild-gooſe-Chaſe, which,” becauſe it *isimot 
known to all Huntsmen, 1 ſhall explain-the-»/ſe:and 
manmer Of it * © | Fi: 5 006] 
The Wildzooſe Chaſe received its' Name from \the 
manner 'of the flight whith is made 'by 'Wildgeeſe, 
which is generally one after another : ſo the two Hor. 
ſes after the running of Twelveſcore *Yard:; had li- 
berty, which Horſe ſoever could get the lending; 'ro 
ride wttat ground he pleas'd; - the hindmoſt 'Horle be- 
Ing bound to felow him, within a- certain diſtance a- 
greed on by Articles, or elſe to be' whipt up by the 
ſriers or Fadzes which rode by, and 'whick- ever 
Horſe could 4;ftance the other won the March: © 
| But 


-. 
% 
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- "But this Chaſe was Tobnd by Expeitence Ib nb 
, BENE Seen Nord good Hor 2, eſpecially 
When two good Horſes were match'd ; for nth 
being, bl to diſtance the other, till ready both. 
ſound their R;ders through Weaknels , oftentimes 
ne tch was fain tobe drawn, and left undecided, 
o both the Horſes were quite ſpoy'4. 


This brought them to run Trainſcents, which af- 
terwards was chang'd to three Heats,” and a fraight 
 Courle ; and that the Zovers of Hunting-borſes might 
be encouragd to keep, goed Ones, Plates have been 
erefted in many Places of this Land, | Parpſe for 
Hunters, and ſome their Articles exclude all others, 
(namely Gallopers) from Running. 


But whether you deſign to, match your Horſe a- 
| any One Horſe in particular,, or to put him in 
ora Plate, where he muit run againſt af char come in 
general; yet tis neceflary that you know the nature 
and diſpoſition of your Horſe , before you yenture 
any wager on his head ; that is to ſay, whether he 
be hot and fiery, or cool and temperate in Riding ; 
whether he be very ſwift, but not bard at bottoms , 
or ſlow, but yet ſure, and one that will ftick, ac 
mark; on what ſort of Earths he molt delights to 
gallop on, whether to climb or run down hills, or 

elſe to zkelp on a Flat ; whether to run on deep, or 
light Grounds; whether .0n rack-ways, or Carpet- 
ground ; whether amongſt Xole-hills, or on Meadow 
ground ; whether he be well-winded, or thick, wind- 
ed, ſo that tho he will anſwer a Spxr, and mend up- 
on Lapping, yet he muſt have eale by Sobs.. All theſe 
things muſt be known, ta the end that you may draw 
thoſe advamages from them which may be offer'd in 

matching ;, as this for Example. 
If 
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1d or and, fiery, tis odds. but he is 
_ Fleet Ra 'for SNPs Horſes are ſo) and 
*and delights 'to-'run upon /ight and hard flats; and 
_piuſt. be held bard by the Rider that he” way have 
"time to-recover Wind by Sobbs ;, or elſe his Fury will 
'Choak him.. Bit, whereas it is the general opinion 
that nothing that is v#olent can be laſting ; andthere- 
fore that it is impoſſible that ſuch hot mettled 'Hor- 
ſes can be tough and hard at. bottom. this I conceive 
may be but a popular Errour ; for I have fome- 
times ſeen by Art thoſe two Qualities reconciled, at 
lealt ſo far, asto make the moſt Fiery Horſe managa- 
'bk, and to endure .both Whip and Spur ;and "then 
tho he ſhould not prove at bottom fo truly tough as 
the craving Drudge , yet by his Riders management 
his Speed ſhall anſwer it in all points and ſerve in its 
ftead; . But to return to my. Subjett. . | 
"The beſt way to Match ſuch a Horſe is to agreg 
| ro run Train-ſcexts and the fewer the better for you , 
; before you come to the Courſe : Alſo in theſe Train- 
ſcents the ſhorter you make your diſtance the. better : 
and above all things be ſure agree to have the leading 
of the firſt Tray, and then making choice of ſuch 
grounds as your Horſe may beſt ſhew his Speed, and 
the Fleeteſ® Doggs you' can procure, give your 
Funds as much Law before.you; as your Tryers will 
allow, and then making a looſe try to win the Afatch 
with aWind; byt if you faile in this attempt then 
Beare your Horſe, and ſave him for the Courſe at laſt. 
But if your:Horſe be /low ;” yet well Winged, anda 
true Spurr'd Narzg; then the more Trainſcents you 
run before you come to run the ſrazghr Conrſe the 
better. Ohſerving here too, to gain the leading of 
the firft Train, which in this caſe you mult lead it 
upon ſuch deep Earths that it may. not end near any 
light Ground, Foc this is the Rule reccived among 
; Horſe- 
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Horſemen that \ the next Train is to begr#' where the 
laſt end;, and the laſt train is to be ended: t-the fart 
sng Po} of the Courſe.” Therefore obferve' to end 
your {aft on deep Earths as well as the Wb 910/122 Et 
' Ih the next place have a care of (making 'a Marth 
of afid4ain, and in Drirk;' for: fear eaſt: you -repert\. 
+ When you are Sober. Neither make a match -againſt a! 
Horſe , "which you do not know, Without firſt cori- 
ſulting ſome $kilfyll or truſty Friend, 0n whoſe TJudg- 
ment and Honeſty you can ſafely rely;and who'4s: 
able to givea good Account of your Adverſaries Hr. 
ſe's Speed*and his mannerof Riding; and-if you- find 
him any. ways correfpondent to your own in ſpeed or 
vey 3' be not too Peremprory to venture, but upon 
ome reaſonable probabilities of''Winiig - for tis 
neither Braggs nor Faxcy that will make'your Horſe 
run one jot the better , or your Adverſarys the worſe-: 
and remember this , that there is no Hotſe ſo good'y 
but there may be another as good';-and* then if you 
Proceed on good Groxnds, and true” Judgment, you 
may 'te the bolder to go on , arid ſtand to yoor 
March, .notwithſtanding the cpinion of- other 'mery 
may þe'48ainſt you: - Athy) ban 
ne material Adviſe I hid _ike tokave: forgot-anid 
that” is'this ; be ſure at no time "give: advantage of 
Weight for you will 'find the 3nconvenrence ot itat 
thelatrer nd of the Day : for tho »-Horle feel ir not 
wheii”he -is freſs , yEt4ir will ſki himvery much _ 
when he grows wean" Horſe-lengrh toft: by odts 
_ of Weight in the firſt Train, way prove'd'aiHtanconi 
the ſtreight” Courſe at -luſt ; ſor the Weight is the 
fame'every Hear tho his frength be” rot. | 
-*Kut” if on the other {:de you pain any-advantap 
of Weight, article that the F rſo#6n tha}lride-1o 
much weight 7s you are agreed on,” beſides the Sadie. 
icr by this means the Rider (if be be-not weight of 
| | him 
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him.ſelf.) muſt, carry the && weight, ſon xp 34joþ A- 

bout him;, which will be. troublgſeme to 

well as the Hor. N and the) For toth ON 

tis more remote from his then i it were in the 

Sagale , and, by conſequence ary ;more aſord c, his 

ſtroke if the Rider 5ncl:ne to el Fey then if. fate 

nearer the Center, z a5. you my: a paip of heary , 

where if the Pn be not placed Js ay in the midſt 

of. the Beam; the lonveſh pare, as, being mo FYRne 
from the Center) willhe the. Ai 

' ..;Now as to: the-time that, you. take Ke dye 

that mult be according to the. Nature of efTa; tle, 


and the preſent ſtare of Body he is in; for tho hemay 


be-clean enough for ordinary. Hunting, - yet. ; he ma 
be:tar diſtant. from that periett State of Body, that 
is required jn a Match, and to, keep him in ſuch tri 
Dyet-all the ;Sraſon, (except On Juch extraor nary 
Occaſions) wopld þe an ameceſſary Expence,, ., 


As to your: Horſes Diſpoſition. for | R Rumzng , | you. 


myſt know' it by. ſe and, Obſervation , io 48. this 
Point Horſes very. much differ.,. for ſome yn þþ 
when they are high incaſe » others when they are. a 
middle Condition of Fleſh , ant ſome AgUn "akhthe 


apo to, the, Eye:Poor, A d (How in: Nel 
our Horles; Natyre, an he in rims 

require to Ed biorimo þ his: beſt. State, ,; you m 

her day! for the txyal of. your Match to 
/>But if you-deſigo to; put;;hjgv.in for, ſome Fling 
Plate ;, there veither the choice of your Grouyd , the 
Weight , nar:the' Horſes you are'torun againſt are N 

your diſpoſal, but you muſt take them, «,Jou 
them ; only the; time for bringing your Hole Pits a 
good Condition i is. at your -OWn, diſcretzon, , ince, you 
ey 17 hr as ſoon. or as late as you pleaſe ro keep him 
in\ſtrift. Dyer ,, the time for all. Plates being -plyally 
fixt, and annually the lame, \ _'- -- 15 FANS 
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Of —I_ the Hunter, fara Match k 


or. a Plate: 


pc 


yyjtienron Ro either Mutche your Horſe, yy 
'xertained- thoughts | of putting-him in fog: a: 
Plare;you muſt confider that:yoy ovgh;4o- relerye a. 
Monthac the leaſt, . to draw his Bedy-penfeRtly: clean; 
and' to tefine his Wixd\to' that pang perfeflion-. 
which Artis capable of arrainivy; nxi_o ys! ie. 01003 ac 
'Ficft then you muſt rake an exatÞ view.of the Sewn 
of-his Body; both ourwardly and Ldabe th a$:W her, 
ther-he' be low or 45gþ in” Fleſh, Os: oqherber-hoche. 
dull and! Fleavy whe. evo, an oe craſs. 
throagh too much: r » 5 R \CYFOPg 
Greaſe that by buiiting, oye. lifkined, bug for. 
want of a ſcowring has not been removed, 5117 + 
1f heappoar flutgdfhs and 24 fom either 
of theſt cauſes; cg ;him! half ah Ounce of; Dia- 
pente in @pint of good 61d'Afallige Sacks which will, 
both cleanſe his Hody,, and revine\bis\.Spiries: and 
then for:the firſt week you ſhall fee@ bir. .continually: 
with Bread, Oats akd ſplice Beans , giving him ſome; 
times the5ove and ſometimes the other, accordingg$; 
he tikes ; always leaving ſome in his Locker to,'eal, 
at'his own leiſure when you are abſent; and when. 
you-return at your-Hours,of Feeding, 10 take away 
v'hatis left, and to give him freſh till you have mags 
him when and playfull. To which'endyou ſhallpb- 


{ſerve ithat though 7o8 ride him: every day mers 
an 
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and evening on Airing , and eyery other day on Hunts 
ing , yet -you are not to ſweat him , or put him. to 
any violent Laboxr , the deſign this week being to 
keep him in Wind ang Breath, and to prevent pur 
ſoveneſs. 

-But you are to obſerve that hoth your Oats, Beans 
and Bread are to be 'now ordered after another.man- 
ner then you did before , for firſt you muſt dry your 
Oats well in the Sun, then put them into a clean , 
Bag and beat them ſoundly with aFlail or Cudgel, till 
you think they are balled ; "then take themour; tifthe 

and wimowthem clean bath-from hulls: and 
logife their to your Horſe/as:;you liave occaſion. 
ora Beans 
hulls whith #reapt>to breed-Glur;, "ad .miſt ether 


be thrown away [ven amongſtchaf to ſome-moxe, 


—_— Horſe:! 7 And for your; Bread. whereas hefare 


nay, an and 


eftcon, and' 


po ſeof its you pleaſe; Tor tis hatd of: 
iſ}+be .apt-t6; hear and dry. his Body: 
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"Take two Nakwof.Buainy: and-t1 of Wheat, and 
grind them rofether , but-:not;toofe, to-pfeyent, 
roo' much” Zraw:being in the; Bread ; and:,dreſs one 
Peck of: the' Meri through: a fine Range; and iknead 
it up with iid Joris, and-the Whites of1a; dozen: 
new layd Eggs; and ſo bakeitin'a Loaf by it-ſelf, and 


the reſt dreſs through a Boalter, arid kneadit only | 


with Ze and\Barm ; and uſe it in alj-other -points 
as the former”: Now the Peck;loaf is to be given 
Horſe when/you- ſer him , and ithe other at ordinary 
fimes. 
'This Bread aflilts Naltte much. in ;ncrenling the 
| Strength, Conrage and. Wind of your Horſe's provi 
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ded you add thereto {as | have always told you) true 
Labour, as any Bread whatſoever ; nay even as ci- 


-ther of M. De-Greys ſorts of Bread, which he mentions 


in his Compleat Horſeman 4 p. 232. ed. 49 eſpecially 
his /a#, which he ſays # better Bread, and a greater 
Cooler; and which he preſcribes to make thus, 

© Take heat Meal one Peck, Rye-meal, Beans and 
© Oat-meal, all ground- very (mall, of each halfa 
© Peck, Aniſeeds, and Licoriſh, of each oue Qunce, * 
© White Sugar-Candy four Ounces all in fine Powder , 
©the yolks and whites of Twenty Eggs well beaten , 
2nd ſo much YYhite-wine as will knead it into a 
© Pate, make this into great Loaves , bake them 
© well, and after they be two or three days old, let 
© himeat of this Bread,but chipaway the Out ſides 

Now the Reaſon why I have cited this is, becauſe 
I have heard ſeveral (who would be thought know- 
ing Horſemen) applaud this very Bread heyond any 
other to be met with in any Book, tho for my part 
I can find nothing excellent in the whole Compoſition. 

For firſt Oat-meal tho it be ſtrong, yet it is adry 
grain, hard of digeſtion , anda great dryer up of the 
Blood. The Wheat is of a drying quality likewile , 
tho it be light; for the Aniſeed and Licoriſh, they 
are not only Phyſical but hor allo; ſo that the Body 
becomes over heated , and thereby coſt:ve. And yet 
theſe People will not be perſwaded, but thele Prugs 
will make him long-winded ; poſlibly they might aflit 
him in Neighing, as ſome meu ſay it. doth Song#ters 
in Yocal Muſick,, wherein there is no Exerciſe of the 
Body uſed ; but where bodily trenzth is required,l am 
apt to believe it more prejudicial than profitable. 

But here ſome will objet that there is Rye and 
Beanes both which are moiſt-.ing ;, eſpectally the Rye 
wh ch is both cold and moyſt, and is the very reaſon 
DeGrey himſelf gives = he put Rye into his —_ 
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Bread, becauſe (ſays he) Ryr is a Looſner and a Cooler, 
and therefore it will make the Horſe more folable. 


I have already ſaid, that if his Body have Feeding 
proportionate to his Zaboxr, the Horſe will conti- 
nu ina right ſtate cf Health. _ Yet ſince he is hor by 
Nature, and Laboxr might increaſe his natural Heat, 
and reader him coſtive, therefore I have all along 
* preicrib d him Rye-bread alone as Phyſical. But here 
let the Horſe be ina what condition ſoever, whether 
bound in his body or laxative, yet Rye being a part of 
your Bſtad, our Horſe mult continually feed thereon, 
which has this undeniable d:ſadvantage, that if he be 
looſe in his body, this" Bread (to ule de Grey's own 
words) will make him more ſoluble, 


And now whillt I am diſcourſing of Horſebread, 1 
cannot but condemn another cariofity in ſome Feeders, 
who think, by dreſſing their Meal to the utmoſt de- 
gree of Fineneſs they do wonders, and that ſuch pure 
Food muſt of neceſſity bring bim to the greateſt perfe- 
ton imaginable both of Body and Wind. 

But in this point I think they are deceiv'd, for the 
Meal being dreſs'd ſo very fine, nothing remains but 
the quintefence of it ; which tho it be lightned by 
Barmand Whites of Eggs , yet when it is above a 
day old twill begin to harden, (as may be obſery'd by 
 Manchet ) and elpeclally if Oatmeal be in it, by rea- 
ſon of its drying quality, whereby it will not be ſo 
eaſie of digebion as It would be otherwiſe if it had no 
| Branin it; and by conſequence will be more apt to 
oppreſs his Stomach, if he te heated, before ,it be 
throughly digeſted, and ſo breed raw crudities, and 
. An inflammation of the blood, and by that means ha- 
zard a Surfeit, than which nothing can be of worſe 
conſequence to a Horſe that is march'd. <5 


, - 


And therefore tisthat I adviſe, that your Horſe- 
| bread ſhould only be made of Wheat and Beans, and 
that it ſhould not be dreſsd too fine, nor too conrſe, 
but ſo, as that there may be neither ſo mach Bran - 
left as to 4»moy the blood, nor 10 little as to make your 
Bread toocloſe and ſol;d;. but you may leave ſome on 
purpoſe to ſcowr the Maw, and further your Horſes 
Digeſtion, And thus much by way of Digreſlion, 


Having fpoken to'the fir## condition of Horſes 
which we propos'd, viz- melancholy, and low in fleſh, 
we are now to ſpeak ofthoſe which are brick and live- 
ly ; whichif your Horſe be fo, that when you lead 
him out of the Stable he will zap and play about you, 
then you muſt not only avoid giving him the Scowr- 
3ng laſt mention'd of Sack, and Dsaperte, but any 
other whatſoever, : for there being no foul Humorrs, 
or any ſuperfluous matter left in his body for the Phy- 
jick.to work on, it will prey upon the ſtrength of his 
body, and by that means weaken it, which it muſt be 
your utmoſt endeavour to preſerve by full Feeding and 
ſound Labour, which will neceſſarily produce a per- 
felt Wind, which is the Support of Strength, for 
When his W324 once fails, his Srrengrh avails nothing. 


As to the manner of it, if your Horſe be ingag'd in 
a Hunting-match, you ſhall ſweat him twice this week, 
but not by hunting him after the Hare, as formerly, 
| but by Train-ſcents, ſince the former an this Occaſion 
may prove deceitful, for tho the Hounds be very 
ſwift, yet the Scent being cold the Dogs will often be 
at fault, and by that means the Horle will have 
many Sebs, ſo that when hecomes to run Train-ſcents 
in earneſt your Horſe will look for caſe, Ins Wind be- 
ing not ſo perfect as in Art It ought to be. 
Therefore lead your Train-ſcents with a dead Cat 
F 2 Over 
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over ſuch Grounds as you are likely to run on and be## 
agrees With'yous Horſes Humour, and be fure make 
choice of the Fleete## hounds you can get, and then 
your Horſe will be kept up'to the h:ght of his ſpeed: 

As tothe Number of Trazn-ſcents that you are to 
rideat a time, i hat you muſt order according to your 
Match, or (which is better)according to your Horſe's 
ſtrength, and ability for performing his Heats. © For 
if you labour him beyond his ftrength, twill take him 
off his ſpeed, weaken his' Limbs, and daunt his Spirzr. 
If you give him 700 little Exerciſe, it will giv Or - 
tunity for purſrveneſs and 111 humours, as Glut, '&C. 
to increaſe in him, and gain in him a habit of Zaz:- 
neſs, that when he comes to be put to labour aboye 
his «ſual rate, he will grow re#iff, and ſettle like a 
Fade, either of which will redound to your diſcredit, 
and therefore it muſt be from your own kzowledge 1n 
the ſtate of his Body,and not from any general Diretti- 
0n51N Writing, that you mult ſteer your Courſe 

Only this Diret:on may be ' given you, that if you 
are to run Eight Train-ſcents and the ſtraight Conrſe, 
more or leſs, you are to put him to ſuch ſevere labour 
not above zwice in your whole Months keeping ; and 
and if it bein the firſt Fortmzghtr, twill be the better, 
for then he will have a complear Fortnight to recover 
his #rengthagain ; and for his /aboxr in his laſt Forr- 
night, let It be proportionate to his ftreagth and wind, 
as ſometimes half his Task, and then three parts of it. 
Only obſerve...that the /af Tryal you make in the 
firſt Fortnight be a Train-fcent more than your Match, 
for by that means you will find what he is able to do, | 
And for the proportion of his Exerciſe,. twice a week 
(as I have already fſzid) is ſufficient to keep him 
in breath, and yet will not diminiſh or injure his /- 
0 ONT. 
y But 1f your Hunting-match be to run ſewer Train- 

icents 
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ſcents, then you-may put him to his whole Tak: the 
oftner.,: according as you find him in: conditions; 
only obſerve that you are not to rain him-for Ten 
dazes at leaſt before he ride his Match, that he may- 

be led into the Field in perfect frength and vigour. 

Ef you intend him for a Plate, lethim take his 
Heats according to this Dire&:on, only let it be on 
the Place, that he may be acquainted with the Ground:; 
and as for the Hownds you may omit them, as not 
being :y'd to their Feed, but that of your Adverſaries 
Horſe's. But as to your IVaumber of Heats , letthem 
be according to what the Articles exaCt; only ob- 
ſerve that as to the ſharpneſs of them, they mult 
be regulated according to the temper of his ſtrength; 
and the purity of his Wind. And when you hear him 
provide ſome Horſes vpon the Courſe tO run at him, 
Which-will quicken his ſpirits, and enconrage.him,when 
he finds'he can command them at his pleaſure. And 
here too the ſame Rule mult be obſerved, not to give 
your Horſe a Bloody heat for Ten daies or a Fortneght 
before the Plate be to berrun for : And let his laſt 
heat which you give him before the day of Tryal be 
in all his Cloathes, and juſt skelp it over ; which wall 
make him run the next time much "more v:goroxſly, 
when he ſhall be ſtripe naked, and feel the cold Air 
pierce him. 

But now that I am ſpeaking of ſweat:no, it may 
beexpected that I ſhould lay down ſome Rales how 
to order a Horſe that is in keeping for a March:in 
Frofty weather, or in cafe he be an old ftrain'd Horſe, 
ſo that you dare not heat him in hard weather, for fear 
of Lameing him a freſh. 

In theſe caſes ſome Horſemen have praCtic'd ſweat- 
ng their Horſe in the Houſe, by laying on him multi- 
plicity of Cloathes, being firſt made hot at the Fire ; 
which is the moſt uwmatural way of ſweating 2 —_ 

| that 
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that can be, ſince *tis provoked by heat ariſing from 
the outward parts, and is too wolent, the extreamity 
of the hear joyn'd to the weight of the Cloathes, not 
only weakning, but almoſt ſmothering him. 

The next way in uſe,is to give him his Heat abroad, 
as I juſt now mention'd in his Cloathes, but this too is 
not ſo natural and kindly , as without his Cloathes, 
lince here too the heat is augmented from without, and 
conſequently abates his ſtrength the more, and yet 
doth not altogether ſo well improve his Wind, 

Therefore if either you have a Horſe that has been 
ftraird, or otherwiſe the weather be unſeaſonable,find 
out ſome dead Fog, or ſandy way, though of but half 
a Miles length , and there breath your horſe till he 
ſweat as you would have him. I remember to have 
heard of a Gentleman having match'd his horſe for a 
very confiderable ſumm ;, and the weather proving 
hard, took this courſe to keep his horſe in breath ; he 
: Cauſed SFaw, and foul Litter to be fpread all along 
round an adjoyning (loſe, and every morning his Ser- 
vnats ſhock it up and- twrr'dit, to keep it hollow and 
foft, and then the Horſe was had forth to = on 
it afcer his Water, and by this meanes kept bs lotſe 
in tollerable Wind. 

Now during this onth both on his Refting-dates, 
and after his ſweats on Heating-daies, you are'to 
obſerve the ſame Rules which you were taught in the 
firſt week, of your Third Fortnights Keeping z only you 
areto omit all ſcourings, but Rye-bread and Maſher; 
ſince your Horſe being in ſo perfe# 4 tate of Body has 
no need of any. Only if you think there may be any 
occaſion, -and that your Horſe prove Thirfty, about 
Eight or Nine aClock at Night you may give him 
this 'ulip.to; cool him and quench his Thirſt. 

Take Barly-water Two Quarts : of Syrrup of Yi0- 
lets 3 Ounces, of Syrrup of Lemmons 2 Qunces, _ 
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them together , and give them to' your Horſe to 
drink, if he refuſe, faften. it from falling as you dil 
the 2aſs, and ſo tet it fand by him all Aghe. | ; 
During the laſt Forrn;ghr, you muft nut only 
your Oazs, and hull them by beating, but likew? 
take half. a Strike of Oats and waſe: them in the 
Whites of a dozen or twenty Eggs, and Rirribg them 
therein let them. foke all Night ; 'then the next 
Morning take them and ſpread them abroad, in the 
Sn, till they be as dry as at firſt, ard ſo pive them to 
your Horſe, and when they are ſpent prepare more 
in the ſame manner. This Food is {5gbe of Dipeſft ion, 
and very ſovereign tor his Wind. tt; | 
Gs Beans muſt be. order'd as before, only give 
themnot ſo frequently, if he will eat his O«rs without 
them ; and for his Zread this Fortnight let #t be 
three parts Wheat to one of Bear, ard let it beorder- 
ed as:before directed. - And likewiſe if you find him 
inclin'd rooft;vexe/s forger not to relieve Nature by 
giving him Oats waſb'd in two or three Whzzes of 
Eggs and 4te beat ogether.z for that, as 1 have told 
youalready, will coot his Body, and keep it me:f. 
During the leaf Week omit giving 'kim a Afaſh, 
only give the Barhy-water as beforez bubas to Hay 
let him have as much as he will eat (which will nor 
be much, if he have bis £7 of better food) til] a day 
before he is to ride his Match, bat then you nault hold 
your hand , that he may have time to dige// that 
which he has cater, and then and not before you may 
wxzzle him with your Cevczones, and be fare that 
day, and fo till the moraizg he is led out, to ferd him 
as much as poſſible, for fuck 2 days Labour will re- 
quire ſomething to maintain frexgrle. Therefore in 
the Morning, an hour before youare to lead ar, give 
him a To} or two of Wheite-bread feept in Sack, 
which will revive his Sperirs, 22d fo lead him into the 
Field. F 4 But 
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-- But if you are to run for a Plate, which uſually is not 
Till three a clock in the After-noon, then by all. means 
havehim out early in the morning to air, that he may 
y his Body, and when h» is come in from Air- 
ing teed him with Toſts in Sack; for you. mult con- 
ſider, that as too much fulneſs will endanger his wind, 
ſo too long faſting will cauſe fainrneſs. -. When he has 
eaten what you think fir to give him, put on his Ca- 
vezone,,and-then having chaf'& his Legs loundly with ' 
Piece-greaſe and Brandy warm'*d together," or Train- 
yas (which ought likewiſe to be us'd daily at Noon + 

Or. a Week, before the March, or longer if you ſee 
cauſe,) ſhake up his Litter, and ſhutting up your Sta- 
ble cloſe, and preventing any Noiſe. to be made near 
him, leave him to his Reſt till the hour come that he is 
T0 go into the Feld. 

As to platting his Mainand T ail, ſhooing him with 
Plates, pitehing his Saddle and Girths, and the: like 
Preparations, they, are things which every Groom 
can inſtru{t you in, and therefore I ſhall not. trouble 
you with Rules concerning them, but in lien thereof 
ſhall add ſome farther DireQions how to judge of 
the Stare of your Horſes Body, and if you any 
thing amils therein how to redreſs it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP IX. 


Of the Means to judge of your Horſes 
State of Body, and of curing all Caſu- 
alties that may happen after Matching. 


Y gp nr ſeveral Obſervations to- be made by you _ 
during your Dieting your Horſe, which if you 


_ * miſcarryin, may be the loſs of your March, or your 


are in the Plate. - Therefore, that you may know 
how to proceed regularly in this Ari, 1 Ihall endea- 
vour to ſumme them up, . 
- . Firſt then youareto obſerve his Chaule, his Ribs, 
and his. Flazk, according jo the Rules formerly laid 
down ; for it he be clean within, -he will alſo be clean 
there; .but yet he may feel clean there, when-he is 
not clean within; and therefore thoſe Grooms are 
very conceited, who upon their frſ# view of a Horſe 
and handling of his Flank, pronounce him to be in 2 
true ſtate of Body ; for gentle Airing, warm Cloath- 
ing, ſcanty Feeding, may diſperſe the groſs Fat and 
Glut, and drive it from the outward parts, ſo that he 
may» appear clean, when in reality he is vor ſo: and 
therefore you are only a competent Fudg, who know 
how he was cleanſed. - . 

Therefore you are to obſerve, firſt, whether in al 
points you have proceeded according to Art in his 
Training ; as whether he performs his Heats with vi- 
gor aud true.corage, whether he have been all along 

ome-fed, whether you have not ſuffer'd purſiweneſs to 
increaſe by too little labour, or abated his Fleſh and 
Strength 
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frength by too much, Theſe things are the very 
grounds of Keeping, and therefore ought to be ſcar'd 
and conſfider'd with judgment. 

Next you are to obſerve his manner of Feeding, 
as whether he holds his Appetzre or no ; and obſerve 
what ſort of Food he likes beſ?, and of that give him 
efteneſ# ;, and in caſe his fomach abate , keep him 
out longer Morning and Night, at his airzgs. 

In like manner you muſt obſerve his Dzg, which 
tho it be as fallacious oftentimes as a Sick-man's Wa- 
ter, It being Hhable to alteration on the change of Dyer, 
or being infinene'd by the air, yet. being clean-and in 


bealth it will uſually be a pale yelLow colour,: and be + 


voided-in round. Pellets ;, but.if tt be looſe, and ſoft, it 
is an infallible ſign of weakneſs, and therefore mult by 
good Feeding be remedied as ſoon as poſlible, But if 
it be hard and dry , ſo that he-cannot dung but with 
difficulty and ſtraining, then, you muſt endeavour to 
relieve Nature, but not with ſcowrings, which would 
weakextoo much, . hut rather.chuſe to give/hinr- this 
Glifter, ;which wilt both coo} and refreſh him. 


Take a Quart of Whey, of Syrrup of Y7olets, and 
Pulpe of Caſſia, of each Four Ounces and of Mama 
half .an Qunce ; this will Purge him gently., and is 
moſt excellent to cool his Boyels. 


The next thing to be conſidered is Lammeſs, which 
if -it proceed from old rains you mult make uſe of 
this Oyntment, which I have ſeyeral times experimen- 
ted with good ſnccefs, | 


_ . Take freſh Butter, Oyle of Bayes, Dialthea, and 

Furpentine of each Two Ounces, mix and boyte them 

together on a ſoft fire , and when they are well in- 

eorporated, as hot as the Horle can ſufler it, nice 
| 4 
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the Horſe twice a day, and give him exerciſe, by Arr- 
ing him abroad Morning and Evening a foot pace,and 
you will find it a certain Remedy for any Strain in 
the Shoulder, Clap on the back, ſinews,or any grief what 
ſoever, that proceeds from Strains. | 


But if you only fear Lameneſs trom Old Strains, 
then .you muſt be careful that your Exerciſe be mo- 
derate, and alwaies when you come in from Watesx 
and his Legs are rub'd dry, amoint them with 
ſuch ſupple Oyntments, as are accounted good for the 
Limbs,as Linſeed, Train,s heepsfoot, Neatsfoot, Nerve- 
Oyle and the like; all which may be uſed on his 
daics of Reſt, but on his heating daies Urine and Salt-. 
Peter. Some Horſemen make ule of Brandie and Sal- 
let Oyl mix'd, and bathe his Legs, and afterwards 
heat it in with a hot Iron, and commend it as the 
beſt thing for the Limbs of an 0/4 tif Horſe. 

Bur if yonr Horſe through Veg ligence ,, Or any ca: 
ſaaltie happen to have the Greaf: fall into his Heels, 
you mult endeavour ro remoye it by. a good ſound 
heat , and a ſcowring after it , and apply to his Zegs 
this Poultifs, 


Take of Honey a Pound, of Tarpentine, common Gam, 
Heal of Linſeed, and the Meal of Fenugreek, of each 4 
Ounces, and the Powder of, Bay-berries well ſearch'd 
3 Ounces, mix and boyle all theſe well together ; then 
take it of, and put to it a Pint of White-wine, then 
boyle it again, till it be very thick : and with this, as 
hot as the Horſe can ſuffer it, lap his legs about Plas 
ſter-wiſe, and renew it only once in three daies , and it 
will certainly bring his Legs within compaſs. 

If your Horſes Feet be bad, either ſurbated, Or foun- 
dred, then inſtead of Cow-dung, you may ſtop 


them with blew-clay and Vineger temperd toge- 
| ther, 
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ther, and on his Heating-daies at Night ſtop them 
with grey-ſope, and keep, it in witha peice of an old 
Shoo-ſole. | 

If your Horſe be troubled with any Doſe in his 
head give him Muſtard-ſeed amongſt his Provender, 


but if it be a worſe Cold, which you will perceive by 


his Ratling, then give him this Lambitive, or Eletiu- 
ary. 
Take of Honey and Treacle, each half a Pound, 
having mixt thele together, add to them Powder of 
Cummanſeed, Lager iſt Bay-berries, Aniſeeds, each an 
Ounce, mix all theſe together, and put them to the 
Honey and Treakle, which will make it of a thick con- 
ſiſtance. If your horſe hatha Co/d,inſtead of his Oates 
' before Water , give him the quantity of a Walnar of 
this Lambitive on the top of a ſtick, or in a Speor, and 
tet him l:ck it off; and the ſame do after 45ring, when 
firft you come in, and you will find the advantage of it. 

Theſe at preſent are all the Inconventencies that [ 
can call to mind, which are lyable to Hunters, or Gal- 
bopers in their Keeping ;, and tho through inadverten- 


cy, or want of memory I ſhould have omitted any, 


yet from theſe Grounds, you may form your Reme- 
dies for any common Accident or Diſtemper ; and 
now that wedraw near to the Match-day, and the 
End of our Diſcourſe, we will only diſcuſs ſome few 
Rules relating to the 7ryal of the Hunting Match, 1 
—_ Rules to be obſerved in. Riding, and fo cau- 
C ou 
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CHAP. X. 


Of riding a Hunting-Match , or Heats 
for a Plate, and the Advantages be- 


| longing to each. 


I Have endeavoured to ſhew the Necellity and: the 

Manner of Training and Dieting Horſes, but this 
alone is not ſufficient to the winning of either Match 
or Plate without a knowing and an honeſt Rider, and a 
skilful Fudge or Tryer be joyn'd thereto; but ſince 
no man is Feter to 7:de the Horſe than he that has the 
training of him, 1 ſhall lay down ſome general Rules 
how to ride to the beſt Advantage either a Hunting- 
Match, or three Heats and a Courſe for a Plate. 


The firſt Requiſite in a Rider, next ro faithfulneſs 
in his T; ruff is to have a good cloſe Seat, his Knees be- 
ing held firm'to his Saddle-skires, his Toes turn d in- 
ward and his Spurs outward from the Horſes ſides, 
his /efe hand governing his Horſes Month, and his 
right commanding his Whip; obſerving during all 
the Tryal throughout to ſit firm in his Saddle, with- 
out waving, Or ſtanding up in his Stirrops, which very 
much commodes the Horſe, notwithſtanding the 
conceited Opinion of ſome Jockeys that it is a becom- 
ing Seat. 


When you ſpur your Horſe , ftrike him not 
. hard with the Calves of your Lezs, as if you would 
bear 
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beat the wind out of his body, buſt juſt turn your 
Toes outwards, and bring the Spurs quick.to his ſides; 
and ſuch a harp ſtroke will be more ſerviceable to the 
qulckving of your Horſe; and ſooner draw blood. Be 
ure not to ſpur yonr Horſe but when there is occa- 
ſion, and avoid ſpurring him under the fore-bowels, be= 
tween his Shoulders, and his Girths near the Heart 


(which is the tend'reſt place} till the laſt Extremzty, 


When you whip your Horſe let it be over the ſhoul- 
- der on the near ſide, except upon: hard raming, and 


when you are at all; then be ſure with a ſtrong jerk, 


to ſtrike your Horle in the Flaxk, for there-the kin 
ts render'ſ#, and molt ſerifible of the La, 


Obſerve when yon whip or ſpur your Horſe, and 
that you are certain he.is at the zop of- his ſpeed, if 
then he cjap his Ears in his Pole, or which his Tail, 
be ſure that yow bear him hard, and give him as much 
comfort as ever you can, by ſawing his Snaffle to and 
fro in his Month, and by that means forcing him to 
_ his Month, which will comfort him, and givehim 
wind, 


If there be any high wind ſtirring when you ride, 
obſerve if it be in your Face to let your Adverſary 
| fead, andto hold hard behind him till you ſee your 
opportunity of giving a Looſe z yet you mult obſerve 
to ride fo cloſe to him, that his Horle may , break, the 
Wind from yours, and that you by ſffooping low in 
your Seat may ſhelter your Jelf under him, which 
will aſſiſt the ſtrengthof your Horle. But if the Wind 
be in your Back, ride exatly behind him, that your 
Horſe may alone enjoy the benefit of the Wind, by 
being. as it were blowz forward, and” by breaking it 
from him as much as you can-poſlible, | EY 
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Next obſerve what Grewnd'your Horſe delights to 
42 beſt on, bearing your Horſe (as much as your 
Adverſary will give you leave) on level Carpet-gromd, 
becauſe your Horſe naturally will be deſirous to ſpend: 
himſelf more freely thereon. But on deep Earths &c- 
give him more l+berty, becauſe he will naturally favony 
himſelf thereupon. Be fure, if you are to run ap hil, 
to-favorr your Horſe and bear him, for. fear of run- 
ning him out of wind ; but down #4, (it your Horſes 
Feet and Shoulders will endure it, and you dare ven- 
ture your ownMNeck,) always give him a Looſe. 

Only take this for a general Rule, that if you find 
your Horſe to have the Heels of the other, that then 
you be careful to preſerve his Speed till the laſt Train- 
ſeent, if you are not to run a ſtraight Coxrſe, but if ſo, 
then till the Coxrſe,& ſo to husband it then too, thar 
you may he able to make a Puſb for it at the laſt PoFF. 

Next you are to obſerve the nature of your Oppo- 
ſes Horle, and if he be fiery, then to run jolt behind , 
or juſt cheek by joul, and with your Whip make as much 
noiſe as you can, that you- may force him on faFer 
then his Rider would have him, and by that means 
Spend him the looner. Or elſe keep juſt before him up. 
on ſuch a ſlow Gallop , that he may either, over reach 
or by treading on your Horſes Heels ( if he will not 
take the leading ) endanger falling over. 


Obſerve on what- ground the- contrary Horſe runs 
- worſt and 0n that Earth be ſureto give a looſe that 
your Adverſaries being forced to folleaw you, may haz 
zard fZumbling, or clapping on the back Sinrws. 
Obſerve likewiſe in your Riding the” ſeveral Helps 
and Correftions of the Hand the Whip and the Spar , 
and when- and how often he makes «ſe of them; and 
when you perceive that his Horſe begins to he blown 
by apy of the former Syn proms, as Whitking his Tail, 
Flaps 
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clapping down his Ears, holding out his Noſe like 2 
Pig &c. you may then' take it for granted that he 
is at the top of what he can do ; therefore in this 
Cale obſerve how your ownrides, and if he run cheer- 
fally and ftrongly without Spurring, then be ſure keep 
your Adverſaryto the ſame ſpeed withont giving him 
eaſe and by that means you will quickly bring him to 
give out,” Or elie diſtance him. 

Obſerve at the End of every 7rain-ſent what Con- 
dition, the other Horle is in; and how he holds out 
in his Laboxr ; which you may be able to give a judg- 
ment of by his Looks , the Workzng of his Flank,, and 
the ſlackneſs of his Girths, For if he look dull tis a ſign 
his Spirits ſail him; if his Flanks beat niuch , tis a 
token that his Wind begins to fail him, and then of 
neceſliity his *rrexgth muſt top, If his Wind fail him , 
then his Body will grow, thin and appear tuckt up , 
which will make his G#rths appear ſlack to the Eye. 
And therefore take this for a Rule that there is 'no 
greater Sign of Weakneſs then this which I have laſt 
mentioned ;, ſo that if your Adverſaries Horſe want 
girting after the firft 8cent, provided he were cloſe- 
gart at his firſt ſtarting, you need not much abſpair 
of winning your Wager, 

When each 7rain-ſcent is ended (and fo likewiſe 
after every Heat for a Plate)you mult have dry Straw, 
and dry Cloaths. both Linen and Woolen which have 
been heey'd in” Urine and Salt-Peter a day, or two , 
and thendryed in the Sn ; and likewiſe one, or two” 
of each which have beenjſo ſteeped , muſt be brought 
wet into the Field; and after the Train is ended you 
muſt have two or three Helyers, and afrer your 
Groom has with a Knife of Heat (as the D. of New- 
Caſtle calls it) which is an ok piece of a Sword blade, 
icrapt off all the Swear from your Horſes Neck, Body 
&c. you mult ſee that they firſt with Straw, = 

raen 
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then with their dry Cloaths rab him dry all, oyer , 
Whilſt others are employed about his 5,3 and 
as ſoon as they are rub'd dry then chafe them with 
your wes cloaths', and never give over. till you are” 
called: by the Z#dges to Hart again. This will Keep 
his Joynts plyart and nimble, and prevent any inflam- 
mation which might ariſe from any old Srrazn. | 


The;next thing to be conſidered is the 7udges , or 
Tryers Office, which is to ſee that all things are or- 
dered according to the Articles, which. to that end 
ought to be-publickly read be fore the Horſes rare. 

Next that each Tyyer on whoſe fide the Train is to. 
be led, according to the. Articles give direttzens for 
its leading according to the advile of the R:der, or. 
| his Knowledge of the Nature and Diſpoſition of that 
Horſe on whoſe fide he is Choſe | | mY 

Next thateach Tryer beſo advantageouſly Mounted, 
as.to ride up, behind the Horſes, (but. not. upon them), - 
all day ; and, to obſerve that the Corer ey Horſe r:de. 
his Trxe-ground , and. obſerve the Articles in every 
particular,or elſe not to permze bim toproceed.  - .... 

Next that; afrer each Train ſcent. be: ended , each 
Tryer look to that Horſe againſt whom he is. choſen, 
and obſerye that he be no ways reliey'd but with rab- 
bing, except, Liberty on both ſides be given to the. 
Contrary. ».. 13 "Meas $: £7 
| Neha pon rs the 2:me mich is allow:d, pris, l 

rpiredz which is generally baif an; hour, thi 
compenathenn to IS bes ider relhles Ih 
may be lawful for the other to fare without him, and + 
having beag him the djſtance agreed on; the Wager is 
to be adjudg'd on his fide. 

Next,.zhe Tryers ſhall. keep off all other Horſes 
from croſſing. the Riders, or leading them ; only they 
themſelves may be allpw'd {go snſtruft the Riders by 


word 
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word a mouth how to'r5Yg," whether ſlow, or faſt, ac- 
cording to- the” Advantages he perceives may be 
gair?d y his DireQtions 

Laftly, ifthere be any weigh agreed on; they ſhall 
ſee that Goth Horſes bring their true weight to the 
ftarting place, and carry it to the end of the T; rin, ol 


penalty of /oſarp the Wager. 


The ſame Rules are to be obſerv'd (eſpecially this 
lat) by thoſe Gentlemen whith are choſen to be Tudges 
at a Race for a Plate, onely they uſually- ay in the 
Stard, that they may the better ſee which Horſe wins 
the "eat. 

Now for rimning for a Plate,there are not ſo many 

Obſervations to be made, tior more Direftions requir'd 
an what have been already mention'd ; onely this, 
that if you kyow your Horſe to be rough at bottom, and 
t chat ne cot Teh mark," ts ride him each Heat fc- 
dl beſt of his per formance, and* avoid ag 
F jane as paſs either riding; at dfy particular Horſe, 
-or #aying for any, but to ri de each Heat throkg belt 
with the beſt Jpeed you cant””** * 
- © But if yoy have a very Z:xt to manage, © 
one that, is bod ebirb'd, a and difficult to be held, thi 
phe beb:nd the reſt of the Hotles with all the coolneſs 
ventleneſs enables ard when you find your 
Fork to begin to ride at, ſome command, ther put 
ME ror and if you find” they rides his. 
; _ uy Sheds then endeayour t6'd-wiy them 
Fob find theit Wind bepliers bes, 
"want a Svb; if. your, own Horſe it 
| xn and 
upto their Feed. till Jon £ 


on tidve -a Lori -4 nh |; teep thent 
of a Mule X the Fil off is "ther give a 


6 Kh 
Looſe, and puſh far it, _ and legve' ro Nt a abt 


Horſes Goodneſs the Fz vUtnt'\ f your Steely} c-- 


Many 


your 
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at t'ro'my memo! yz others w | purpoſes 
-orvit';+ but theſe may ſerve the: hone## Jockey, aid 
the others which! relate to' Fow-play, as croffirg, 
hanging on the Poſts, leraming on the other Horſeman, 
yokang,, &c. 1 defire not to; 3nſtyu# any one in them, 
and could wiſh that they might never be made uſt of. 
but be wholly relingui/#d by all bonefF ' Horſemen. 


Eaſtly, when eithey-your Furting-Match, or your 
Tryal for the Plate'is ended;as ſoon as'you have rubb"'d 
your Horſe dry, you ſhall cloath him up, and ride him 
home, where the firſt thing you give him ſhall be this 
Drank to comfort him. 53g" ITE 2 
| Take a Pint and a half of fweee 241k, and put 
three Tolks of E 295 beaten into It ; then make it /ake- 
warm, and put in three penny-worth of Saffron, and 
cog Spoonfuls of 'Saller-oyl, and give it him in a 

orn. 

When this is done. dreſs him ſlightly over with 
you Curry Comb, Bruſh, and Woollen Cloth ;, and then 

ath the place where the Saddle ftood with warm 
Sack to prevent Warbles , and waſh the Spurring-places 
with Pzſs and Salt, and then afterwards amnoint them 
with Tyrpentine and Powder of Fee mix'd together 
and be ſure Jet the Srable be very well litter'd; and 
then clogch him up with al ſpeed, and ib let him Fand 
two hoprs. Then feed him with Rye-bread, after 
that with a very good Maſh :- then give him his Belly 
fail of Hey, and what Corn cr Bread he will eat. Then 
, bathe his Legs well with Urine and Salt-perer, - leave 
him Corn in his Locker, and ſo let him reſt till the nexe 
Morning ; at which time order him as before direfied 
in his days of Reſt. 


| ThusT have imparted to the Publick what my own 
=” Ex. 


| le: 

relating to this part of 
on it further. 

4ceous upon Prafiiceand 


1s here deſign d._ If the Reader finds a1ty Errors, he 
is deſir'd either to pardon or amend them, To thoſe 
that either know n6 better, Ir-warnit cher Helps, this 


pollibly may prove no welcome iece of Service. 
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